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“TELEGRAM on the pier 
for Commanding Officer of 
H.M.8. Cumberland.” 

Thus laconically did we get 
our first intimation that the 
even tenor of our way was 
to be interrupted. 

The ship, lying peacefully 
off Cowes during the week 
preceding the famous Cowes 
Week, had been painted and 
gilded, to harmonise better 
with ‘the numerous yachts 
berthed in front of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Grounds, and 
most of the officers who could 
get away were dining with 
friends at the hotels or with 
brother officers at the Naval 
College. 

The steamboat sped shore- 
wards, and on returning the 
coxswain handed the orange- 
coloured missive to the officer 
of the watch, who dived below 
to the captain, 
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Events in Europe during 
the week had led us to believe 
that trouble was brewing, in 
which we might possibly 
become involved; but a thrill 
of real excitement passed 
through us when the Com- 
mander appeared at the door 
of the smoking-room and 
summoned a lieutenant to 
“go ashore and bring off all 
officers on leave.” 

Every naval officer has 
probably cherished an idea of 
one day seeing the real thing, 
but hopes had been raised on 
previous occasions only to be 
dashed to the ground by 
diplomacy, so that most of us 
expected this was only another 
scare, and made no secret of 
the fact. 

As the evening wore on, 
however, more _ telegrams 
arrived, and, though the con- 


tents were known only to 
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the captain, it was ap- 
parent that this time some- 
thing serious was happen- 
ing. “And to think we are 
in this Old Junk,” said one 
of the watch-keepers. ‘“ What 
cursed luck.” Thus he echoed 
the sentiments of the mess. 
He implied, of course, that 
we should be pushed out on 
the trade routes, and so 
probably see nothing except 
a few enemy merchantmen, and 
those only if we were lucky, 
and during the first week. 

At 10.30 P.M. that night 
(July 29), the  Koeningen 
Louise left Southampton, pass- 
ing within a few hundred 
yards of us. As we watched 
her, little did we guess that 
she was to participate in the 
first naval incident of the war. 

Her departure immediately 
preceded ours, as by 1 AM. 
we were through the Needles 
and on our way down Channel. 

Things were happening so 
suddenly that more than half 
the ship’s company were 
unaware that the ship was 
at sea, until, with bleary 
eyes, they stumbled on deck 
at 5.30 am. to “Stow 
‘ammicks.” 


Of the hundred and one 
things that happened during 
the next thirty hours I shall 
say nothing, but, looking back 
now, it seems incredible that 
so much could have been 
done in the time. By dawn 
on August 1 we were at 
sea again for a destination 
known only to the captain. 
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From the course steered we 
gathered the negative infor- 
mation that we were not 
going to be in any “bust up” 
in the North Sea, and guessed 
it would not be long before 
we saw Gibraltar again. 

There can be few men living 
who really like war under 
modern conditions, but there 
are considerably fewer who 
care about feeling they are 
out of it when fighting has 
to be done; and though, at 
this time, war had not been 
declared, it was obviously only 
a matter of days, and a gloom 
settled over members of the 
mess which was not dispelled 
to any extent by our arrival 
at Gibraltar on the morning 
of August 4, 

Feverish activity of all kinds 
marked our short stay here: 
the ship was coaled, extra 
stores drawn, lighters were 
loaded with all the more valu- 
able possessions and superfluous 
clothing of officers and men, 
and wooden articles were ruth- 
lessly torn from their fixings, 

Intelligence reports received 
during the day were of great 
interest, as from them we learnt 
the possible positions of the 
German light cruisers in the 
Atlantic Ocean and _ their 
probable bases of supply. The 
number at large was seven, and 
included the Berlin, Strasbourg, 
Nurnberg, Leipsig, Dresden, 
Eber, and Panther. Others 
were reported, but the source 
of information was unreliable. 
A large ship of the Woerman 
Line (Professor Woerman’) was 





1 This ship was eventually captured by one of our cruisers and taken to Sierra 


Leone as a prize. 


She was condemned in a Prize Court, and subsequently used 


as a transport for troops operating in German South-West Africa, 
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known to be acting as supply 
ship to these commerce de- 
stroyers, and had last been 
reported off the Canary 
Islands. 

We sailed from Gibraltar at 
6 P.M. on the 4th, just six hours 
before our ultimatum to Ger- 
many expired, again for an 
unknown destination ; but the 
spirits of all hands had under- 
gone a change since they 
realised that perhaps “it would 
not all be left to their big 
brothers in the North Sea.” 
Discussions started as to our 
chances, should we meet with 
the “ whole outfit ” together. 

At this time, with the excep- 
tion of the captain, no one knew 
what ships were likely to join 
up with us, and the speculation 
involved a somewhat vital 
point. 

Our flagship, on her way to 
Gibraltar, passed the Stras- 
bourg on August 3. The 
captain of the latter had sig- 
nalled that he was sorry he 
“could not salute the admiral’s 
flag, as his guns were out of 
order”—thereby proving that 
by August 3 the German ship 
had her guns loaded and was 
prepared for any eventuality. 

At midnight on August 4 
a wireless message from the 
Admiralty informed us that 
war had been declared against 
Germany, and at last we knew 
that the Navy was to go to 
manceuvres using shell instead 
of blank. 

The captain who had been 
certain on leaving Gibraltar 
that it was only a question of 
hours, had called the men aft 
before they turned in, and, 
standing on the capstan, 
addressed them, 
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The gravity of the situation 
did not probably appeal to them 
fully, but when they had heard 
that they belonged to a service 
whereon, under the good provi- 
dence of God, the wealth, 
safety, and strength of the 
British Empire chiefly depend, 
and that the vigilance of each 
individual was of vital import- 
ance, the effect was electric, 
and as the bugle blared out 
the “Dismiss” they doubled 
away, and long after the ac- 
customed hour of turning in 
small knots of men were seen 
discussing the probabilities of 
the old Cumberland “ getting a 
smack at ’em.”’ 

During the next few days a 
thorough search of the positions 
mentioned in the intelligence 
reports proved that our quarry 
had gone (supposing they had 
ever been there), but during 
the next week we heard that 
two German cruisers were us- 
ing certain islands as a base, 
and that it was practically 
certain that they were there or 
thereabouts, and at any rate we 
should find their supply ship. 

It was decided that we should 
attack at daylight. Overnight 
all hands had been called aft and 
told that the ship would prob- 
ably go into action at dawn, 
and the importance of wearing 
clean underclothing was im- 
pressed on them. Cocoa, they 
were told, would be provided at 
5 A.M. The cheerfulness dis- 
played on dismissal showed the 
spirit which animated the men, 
and the progress of dinner in 
the ward-room was marked by 
a good deal of cheap wit re 
underclothing, not entirely con- 
fined to that worn by officers 
of H.M. services. 
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At 5 AM. the next morning 
a cheerful crowd of officers and 
men assembled in their various 
messes in spotless whites and 
duck suits with underclothing 
to match, to drink the cocoa 
that had been provided as a 
foundation on which to fight 
their first action. 

If it were possible to obtain 
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a record of the feelings of 
officers and men during this 
period it would doubtless prove 
of great psychological interest, 
as quite ninety-five per cent 
expected to come under fire for 
the first time. 

Unfortunately, though a 
thorough search was made of 
every likely nook, not a sign of 
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life or habitation was visible, 
and the captain was reluctantly 
compelled to send a message to 
all guns crews “That he was 
sorry not to have provided them 
with breakfast ”—a communica- 
tion that was answered through 
the usual channels thus: “ All 
right, sir, we'll save it up, 
they’ve got to ’ave it some- 
time.” 

This incident was the fore- 
runner of several others which 
ended in precisely the same 
way, and the monotony of the 





ceaseless vigil was beginning to 
send the hopes of all hands back 
to the depths from which they 
had been dragged by the 
news received at Gibraltar: 
truly it looked as though 
the watch - keeper’s surmise 
at Cowes would prove to 
be correct; but fate decreed 
otherwise. 

On August the 18th we 
passed on a signal from the 
Admiralty informing our ad- 
miral that five German cruisers 
had been reported at Fernando 
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Po,! and- that thirty-two Ger- 
man merchant vessels were said 
to be sheltering in the entrance 
to the Cameroon river. 

A few hours later we were 
ordered to reconnoitre, and 
after having disposed of the 
German cruisers at Fernando 
Po, to turn our attention to the 
merchant vessels and to destroy 
the wireless station at Duala. 

The wireless stations erected 
by the Germans, both in Togo- 
land (at Atakpame) and Duala, 
were equipped with very power- 
ful Telefunken gear, the former 
being in direct communication 
with Berlin: by means of these 
two stations information and 
orders were being passed to 
ships in the North and South 
Atlantic; the necessity for de- 
stroying them is therefore at 
once apparent. 

The submarine cable con- 
necting Lome in Togoland 
with Duala was cut on the out- 
break of war, so that if the 
station at Atakpame could be 
disabled, no information could 
be transmitted from Berlin to 
Duala, except by long and 
hazardous methods. 

To those who cannot under- 
stand why money and troops 
should be expended on such 
side issues as have arisen dur- 
ing the war, perhaps this ex- 
planation alone will suffice; and 
those who know the potential 
danger to trade of one cruiser 
acting on reliable information, 
will appreciate the efforts of 
those outposts of the Empire 
who accomplished the destruc- 
tion of the station at Atakpame 
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within three weeks of the out- 
break of war, thus depriving 
the commerce destroyers of 
their source of intelligence, and 
removing a menace to the 
grain-carrying steamers from 
South America by forcing the 
enemy to seek another sphere 
of operation. 

At this point it is necessary 
to see what effect geography 
and climate were to have on 
our future operations which 
would entail the establishment 
of a base and communication 
therewith by land or sea. 

When the orders of August 
18 were received we were 
about half-way between the 
Canary and Cape Verde Islands, 
and about 3800 miles from Fer- 
nando Po. It was improbable 
that the five German cruisers 
were actually there, otherwise 
we should have heard of them 
from ships on the southern 
routes. It seemed likely, there- 
fore, that our attention would 
be directed to the latter part of 
the orders, which entailed a 
long stay in the vicinity of the 
Cameroon river, and the estab- 
lishment of a coaling base 
together with suitable com- 
munication. 

The question of communica- 
tion is one of vital importance 
in expeditions of this kind, and 
involves much thought and 
organisation, so, at the risk 
of being tedious, I shall treat 
it in detail as occasion arises. 

The news that something 
was to be done at last soon 
spread through the ship, and 
though the vast majority were 





* A Spanish possession in the Bight of Biafra, off the entrance to the Cameroon 


river, 
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ignorant of the nature of the 
job, the spirits of all hands 
underwent a subtle change. 

Officers produced books and 
charts, and fell to discussing 
the possibilities of landing with 
guns, demolition parties, &c., 
and not a few, I believe, stole 
away to find out where the 
Cameroon colony really was. 

A journey of nearly four 
thousand miles was ahead of 
us, which introduced another 
problem—coal. 

A glance at the map of the 
West Coast of Africa will show 
innumerable towns, some of 
which might be supposed to be 
suitable harbours for coaling, 
protected from the heavy 
Atlantic swell; but actually, 
between Sierra Leone and Cape 
Town, there are none capable 
of taking a vessel of 25 feet 
draught, with the exception of 
the entrance to the Cameroon 
river, which, for obvious 
reasons, could not be counted 
on in the beginning. 

There are harbours capable 
of taking ships of 20 feet 
draught, though entrance to 
them invariably entails crossing 
a bar, only navigable at certain 
states of the tide and weather: 
one such place is Bonny in 
Southern Nigeria, about one 
hundred miles from Fernando 
Po. Thither our collier was 
sent to await orders, arrange- 
ments being made to com- 
municate with her when re- 
quired. 

The ship arrived at Sierra 
Leone on August 21, and there 
found three colliers, one of 
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which was despatched to 
Bonny. This ship was sent 
on ahead without escort, and 
arrived safely on August 26. 

At Sierra Leone we also 
found the gunboat Dwarf, 
which we took in tow (to save 
her coal and increase her 
speed), and in company with 
a transport taking troops to 
Togoland, we left on the 28rd 
for Lome, this marking our 
first step on our way to the 
Cameroons. 

The transport also had on 
board Sir Hugh Clifford, 
K.C.M.G., the Governor of the 
Gold Coast, who was on his 
way to take over our newly 
acquired colony, which had 
surrendered for a distance of 
120 kilometres from the coast, 
to a small British force, on 
Angust 9,1 

During the week, August 
18-25, all documents on board, 
bearing in any way on the 
Cameroon colony, were care- 
fully studied ; the information 
obtained was both scanty and 
ancient, and in many cases 
very unreliable, but as our 
plans during the following 
week were based upon it and 
deductions made therefrom, 4 
brief summary will be given. 

The entrance is typical of 
West African rivers: the 
mouth divides into innumer- 
able branches, forming deep 
mangrove-bordered creeks, some 
of which appear navigable for 
many miles from the coast. 

There are many shoals in 
both river and creeks, and the 
entrance is protected by a bar, 





1 The remainder of the colony was taken after a few small but severe engage- 


ments, during which the wireless station at Atakpame was destroyed. 

















formed by the deposit from the 
river during the rainy season: 
this bar was not impassable 
for a ship of our draught, and 
formed a breakwater against 
the Atlantic swell from the 
south-westward, 

The entrance is formed by 
two capes, about three miles 
apart, between which there is 
a channel a few hundred feet 
wide with a minimum depth 
of 25 feet. 

The harbour immediately 
inside these capes is capable of 
taking a large number of deep- 
draught vessels, and appears a 
very suitable base for men-of- 
war operating in the South 
Atlantic, 

The town of Duala is about 
fourteen miles above the outer 
anchorage, the approach being 
through a channel 20 feet deep 
about seven miles below the 
town. 

The exact position of the 
wireless station could not be 
determined, but appeared to 
be about four miles to the 
eastward of the town, and in 
any case was out of the range 
of our guns, even should we be 
able to get to the nearest point 
permissible by soundings. 

Reports differed considerably 
as to the number of Europeans 
in the Colony; but it was 
assumed, after taking the most 
reasonable estimate, that we 
were likely to find fifteen 
hundred under arms supported 
by four thousand native troops. 

The rainy season lasts from 
May to October, and this fact 
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was likely to be of the utmost 
importance to us, as the depth 
of all West African rivers 
varies very considerably be- 
tween the wet and dry seasons 
—as much as 40 feet in the case 
of the Niger. 

Two telegraph cables ran 
into Duala, one from Bonny 
and Lagos direct to London, 
and one from Lome in con- 
nection with Berlin; the latter, 
we knew, had been cut between 
Lome and Duala at the be- 
ginning of the war. - 

There is a low-power wireless 
station at Lagos, but it could 
not be assumed that uninter- 
rupted communication could be 
established, on account of the 
German station at Duala and 
the Spanish installation on 
Fernando Po being able to 
jamb signals. This the Ger- 
mans invariably did, frequently 
adding literal insult to injury 
in bad English. 

The nearest port in our terri- 
tory affording shelter to aux- 
iliary craft if required was 
Calabar. 

This was all the information 
we had collected up to the time 
of our arrival at Lome, which 
was meagre enough when the 
size of the undertaking is 
realised. 

It is of interest to note what 
deductions were made and how 
they were gradually corrected 
and amplified. 

It seemed fair to suppose that 
the harbour was defended, especi- 
ally in view of its capacity as a 
base for German men-of-war.! 





1 In a document (which came into our possession when Duala fell), written by 
the Gunnery Lieutenant of the Bremen, dated August 1913, recommendations 





had been forwarded to Berlin which coincided almost exactly with our surmise. 
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The entrance probably would 
be mined—a very formidable 
defence in view of the narrow- 
ness of the channel. It was 
thought that the outer channel 
might be clear if the German 
cruisers were operating from 
this base, in which case it 
would be expedient for us to 
carry out only the reconnoitring 
part of our orders; for the 
prospect of taking on five or 
six light cruisers, each with a 
greater maximum speed than 
ours, would be one to cause 
anxiety even to the boldest 
captain. 

The navigation of the en- 
trance was likely to be difficult, 
as any aids, such as_ buoys, 
beacons, &c., would be re- 
moved, and the guns on the 
two capes at the entrance, if 
they existed, would have to be 
put out of action before any 
survey could be made. 

The ship could not approach 
within fourteen miles from the 
town of Duala on account of 
the depth of water, and would 
probably have to act as a base 
for smaller and shallower draft 
vessels. 

The numerous creeks would 
have to be explored, and those 
forming waterways from the 
sea to the town blockaded, 
hence the necessity for addi- 
tional small craft suitably 
armed, 

At this time of the year 
the rivers and creeks would 
be at their maximum depth, 
but they would rapidly fall 
towards the beginning of 


October; reconnoitring would 
therefore have to be completed 
before this date. 

The entrance to rivers on 
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the coast could only be entered 
by crossing a bar, to do which 
safely local knowledge wag 
necessary, and natives must 
be procured to act as pilots, 

That we should have to 
employ a certain number of 
natives was obvious, and ag 
we had had no experience in 
handling these men, we should 
have to procure the services of 
Europeans who had been for 
some time on the coast. This 
was a very important mat- 
ter, as the native, properly 
handled, can be made useful, 
while the uninitiated will 
probably not succeed in add- 
ing to his only two accom- 
plishments, eating and sleep- 
ing. 

We arrived at Lome on 
August 28, and here we were 
able slightly to supplement 
our information. 

Lome had surrendered to a 
small British force on August 
8, and the terms of surrender 
included the handing over of 
all merchant ships at that 
time lying off the town: one 
of these had sailed from Duala 
after war had been declared, 
the principal object of the 
journey being to return 4 
number of natives to Lagos 
and Lome. Before leaving 
Duala, however, she had been 
employed by the Germans on 
one or two operations, some 
details of which we were able 
to get from her log. Our in- 
terpreter, after several hours 
of conscientious effort with 
this document, reported that 
all buoys in the fairway had 
been removed, and that mer- 
chantmen had been sunk to 
block the channel. During 


























our short stay of ten hours 
the military authorities, at the 
captain’s request, brought off 
some members of the crew 
who had assisted in these 
operations. (Though at no 
time lucid, the native will 
give very useful information, 
at the expense of much per- 
severance on the part of the 
seeker after truth.) We gath- 
ered from these men _ that 
ships had been sunk in the 
channel, though evidence as 
to the actual position was 
most conflicting, positions being 
fixed, in the native mind, by 
the ability or otherwise to see 
certain well-known marks, such 
as a town: opinions, in this 
instance, were about equally 
divided as to the possibility 
of seeing the town of Duala 
from the position in which 
the ships were sunk,—a matter 
of some moment to us, as indi- 
cating whether the inner or 
outer channel had been the 
subject of attention by the 
enemy. In the latter case 
our task would be exceedingly 
difficult. One fact, however, 
was proved beyond doubt— 
namely, one channel at least 
had been blocked, and there- 
fore we should have to expend 
a large quantity of blasting 
explosive, salvage, with our 
appliances, being out of the 
question. 

Mines were also mentioned, 
one man declaring that he had 
seen them being made, but as 
far as he could gather none 
had been laid before the ship 
left Duala. 

There were guns somewhere, 
undoubtedly ; to give the posi- 
tions and sizes, however, was 
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beyond any of these men, who, 
as far as calibre was concerned, 
regarded anything bigger than 
a rifle as “‘ Plentee Beeg.” 

From Lome we proceeded to 
Lagos, where we were success- 
ful in obtaining assistance and 
reliable information. 

Here we came in contact, 
for the first time, with the 
Nigerian marine. Several of- 
ficers of this Department laid 
down their lives before the 
operations were concluded, and 
as the success of the expedi- 
tion was largely due to the 
material and personnel sup- 
plied by them, a few remarks 
on the assistance they offered, 
especially in smoothing over 
preliminary difficulties, is not 
only due to them, but will 
help to make clear the com- 
position of the Cameroon Ex- 
peditionary Force and Flotilla. 

Considering the services ren- 
dered to the country by this 
Department, it seems that it 
is very inadequately known, 
but the credit for opening and 
keeping open the numerous 
waterways of the Upper and 
Lower Niger, amounting to 
hundreds of miles of mangrove- 
bordered, malaria - infested 
creeks, is entirely due to the 
Marine officers who are con- 
stantly employed in this dan- 
gerous and unhealthy work. 

These officers are generally 
selected from the Mercantile 
Marine, and have nearly all 
served in the Royal Naval 
Reserve,—a matter of import- 
ance to us, 

The material used in this 
creek work was just the kind 
likely to be useful in the Cam- 
eroon river, consisting as it 
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did of all kinds of small craft 
from the Branch boat (used for 
carrying mails and passengers 
from Lagos to outlying towns) 
to the small motor boat, in- 
cluding also powerful tugs 
and roomy motor launches. 

In addition there is a dock- 
yard at Apapa (on the lagoon 
opposite Lagos) capable of 
building and repairing small 
craft and keeping the exist- 
ing flotilla efficient. All the 
labour is native, supervised 
by white officers. The whole 
Department is controlled by a 
Director responsible to the 
Governor. We were fortunate 
in finding as Director Lieu- 
tenant H. A. Child, C.M.G., 
R.N., who, after giving us in- 
valuable assistance, was unfor- 
tunately drowned while leading 
an expedition across the bar of 
a river during the latter part 
of the operations. 

The officers of the Marine 
volunteered to a man to ac- 
company the expedition: here- 
in lay the solution of the 
problem arising out of the em- 
ployment of natives. 

In addition, their knowledge 
of creek work, and the use of 
explosives, was likely to prove 
of great assistance.! 

As soon as the anchor was 
down, some officers of the 
Marine came aboard for a 
consultation with the captain, 
with the result that shortly 
afterwards several officers 
went ashore, each on some 
special errand: one to in- 
spect and select a supply of 
high explosives and craft suit- 
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able for mine-sweeping work; 
another to arrange for the 
strengthening of small tugs 
with a view to mounting guns 
therein; a third to interview 
natives with a knowledge of 
the Cameroon country. This 
day witnessed the birth of the 
Cameroon Expeditionary Force 
Flotilla, which played such an 
important part later on in all 
operations, and marks the time 
from which we were able to 
consult with men having a 
long experience of the coast 
and its peculiarities. 

To describe all that was 
done this day is impossible, 
but to those who were privi- 
leged to attend the meeting at 
Government House, at which 
the plans for the conquest of 
the Cameroon colony were dis- 
cussed, it will always remain 
a red-letter one, however full 
of incident the memory may be. 

While listening to the civil 
and military authorities, who 
had spent many years in the 
country, we were able to real- 
ise what a vast amount there 
was to be learnt about the 
Dark Continent before any 
enterprise was likely to be 
attended with success. 

With the assistance of the 
Marine officers, who placed all 
their resources at our dis- 
posal, we were able to make 
the following arrangements :— 

Three tugs (Remus, Balbus, 
and Porpoise) were to be 
strengthened structurally to 
take 12-pounder guns and 
mountings. 

The following vessels were 





1 In clearing creeks of sunken obstructions, such as trees washed down by the 


rains, tonite was in constant use. 
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inspected and selected to ac- 
company the expedition when 
ordered :— 

Two large steam launches 
(Vampire and Vigilant). 

Two large motor launches 
(Crocodile and Alligator, speed 
14 knots, carrying capacity 
100). 

Two lighters, one carrying 
2000 lb. of high explosives, and 
one fitted as a water-tank. 

One powerful tug (Walrus). 

The Goverment yacht Ivy, a 
large vessel used by the Gov- 
ernor of Nigeria for visiting 
up-river towns. 

All these vessels were to be 
manned by natives, with officers 
of the Marine in command, 
and were ordered to join us at 
a rendezvous on September 6. 

Arrangements were made at 
the Apapa dockyard for a cer- 
tain amount of material (plat- 
ing, rivets, &c.) to be sent down 
to us in the Porpoise. 

The captain of the Ivy was 
to command the flotilla until 
it came under the orders of 
the senior naval officer. 

Finally, a number of khaki 
outfits (bush-shirts, shorts, and 
putties) and sun-helmets were 
obtained for the use of land- 
ing parties and men employed 
as guns’ crews in various armed 
boats. 

Equally important were the 
arrangements made to augment 
the personnel. 

_The Nigerian Marine, by pro- 
viding the crews for all the 
small craft, saved us all 
anxiety on this account, and 


left only the guns’ crews 
to be supplied by us, The 
native crew came under the 
immediate command of the 
Nigerian officer in charge of 
the boat, thus leaving any 
naval officer who might be 


sent away free to direct 


operations and take charge of 
the guns—a doubly satisfactory 
arrangement. 

It had been decided at the 
meeting referred to that troops 
would be necessary, but that 
they would be useless un- 
til a thorough reconnaissance 
had been made and suitable 
places for landing, &c., selected. 
Large numbers cf the West 
African Frontier Force, West 
Africa Regiment, and Pio- 
neers had been collecting at 
various places, and, a8 soon as 
Togoland had surrendered, were 
free to join the Cameroon Ex- 
pedition. Orders were given 
for units to concentrate at 
certain ports, whence they 
would be collected by trans- 
ports when ordered and es- 
corted to the Cameroon river. 
Similar arrangements were 
made by the French, who had 
4000 Senegalese ready to em- 
bark at Dakar as soon as we 
informed them that the way 
was clear for landing. 

The heat at this time was 
very oppressive, temperatures in 
the stokehold frequently rising 
to 130° F. Thirty Kroomen 
were therefore engaged to trim 
coal in the bunkers; another 
twenty were also embarked, 
together with a surf-boat for 





1 An English force from Northern Nigeria had already been despatched to 
the N.W. Frontier of the Cameroon colony, while the French from the French 


Congo were busy in the N.E. 
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use in landing over bars. 
These men had to be borne 
on the ship’s books for pay 
purposes. Some had no names, 
and others were blessed with 
patronymics which baffled the 
Accountant Staff, hence they 
were made to select “tallies” 
for entry in the ship’s ledger. 
Undoubtedly they were as- 
sisted by the sailors in their 
choice, which accounts for the 
appearance in our books of 
such distinguished personages 
as King George, Lloyd George, 
Jack Friday, &c. To see King 
George receive seven shillings 
as a reward for a week’s 
labours was the source of un- 
disguised mirth of both officers 
and men. 

These men worked under a 
head Krooman, and gave very 
little trouble. 

Lastly, we collected pilots, 
guides, and spies with a know- 
ledge of the Cameroon country. 
In this respect we were lucky. 
It appears that on the out- 
break of war the native king 
of the Cameroons was im- 
prisoned by the Governor of 
Duala for his failure to com- 
ply with some order issued 
which affected his property. 
By some means he managed 
to communicate with the Eng- 
lish authorities at Lagos, ask- 
ing for help, for which offence 
he was hanged. With char- 
acteristic thoroughness the 
Germans included in the sen- 
tence all his male relatives 
that they could lay hands on. 

The late king’s uncle had 
managed to escape, however, 
and reach Lagos, where we 
found him only too willing to 
join us and help in driving 
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out the Germans, so that he 
who was now heir should in 
time occupy the throne of his 
deceased nephew. Thus we 
entered a second king on our 
books, his name being King 
Bell. As soon as it was agreed 
to take this monarch with us, 
he was sent ashore to collect a 
staff of guides, spies, and pilots 
from the natives who knew 
the country. The result of his 
effort added another twenty to 
our ever-growing complement, 

Before leaving, it was ar- 
ranged that, when possible, 
communication would be car- 
ried on by wireless, but that 
in the event of interference, 
either atmospheric or deliber- 
ate, important messages would 
be sent by despatch boats to 
Calabar (the nearest port in 
our territory). This was dis- 
tant 100 miles from the scene 
of our operations, and until 
the arrival of our flotilla from 
Lagos we had only one picket- 
boat to do the trip. 

We left Lagos on the even- 
ing of August 29. It must 
be remembered that our first 
duty was to reconnoitre Fer- 
nando Po, and prove or dis- 
prove the report of the five 
German cruisers mentioned in 
the Admiralty telegram. Had 
they been there, it is extremely 
improbable that we should 
have taken any subsequent 
interest in this or any other 
war, but suffice it to say that 
after a very thorough search 
we proved to our own satis- 
faction (being the most vitally 
interested) that they were not 
there or anywhere near, and 
so we were free to turn our 
attention to the Cameroons. 
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The search round Fernando 
Po was completed on Septem- 
ber 1, by which time we 
wanted coal. Our collier, as 
already stated, had been sent 
to Bonny; to communicate 
with her a telegram had to 
be sent from Calabar. We 
consequently anchored off Cala- 
bar, and sent the picket-boat 
in with a wire ordering her 
to be at a certain rendezvous 
by 1 aM. on September 3. 
The ship was unable to ap- 
proach within many miles of 
the coast on account of the 
shoal water, and as the picket- 
boat had to do a forty-five mile 
trip each way, we remained 
there the night. 

The next question to be con- 
sidered was the formation of 
an advanced base, as, on the 
arrival of the flotilla from 
Lagos (due on September 6), 
shelter from the Atlantic would 
have to be found if it were to 
be anchored with safety. For- 
tunately the weather at this 
time was perfect; had it been 
otherwise, delays must have 
occurred which would have 
been disastrous, even if no 
actual damage had been done. 

As a result of information 
in our possession, Victoria, a 
town lying to the westward 
of the Cameroon river, was 
selected. The harbour afforded 
shelter for small craft, and the 
town was connected with 
Duala by waterways and Buea 
(the summer capital) by rail. 
A road was supposed to exist 
between it and Bonaberri (a 
town opposite Duala on the 
river) suitable for the passage 
of troops. 

We hoped also to replenish 
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our larders from the stock of 
European food reported there, 
as, though by no means short, 
we could not count on the 
supply ship reaching us ex- 
actly when we wanted her, and 
we were victualling a large 
number extra to our comple- 
ment. 

The gunboat Dwarf rejoined 
us on the morning of Septem- 
ber 4, and together we ap- 
proached the town, a beautiful 
view of Mount Cameroon 
(18,000 feet) being obtained 
from seaward as we steamed 
towards the two islands in the 
entrance to Ambas Bay. 

Mines had been so frequently 
mentioned during the prelimin- 
ary discussions, that we decided 
to take no risks ; consequently 
both the steamboats were 
hoisted out and rigged with 
mine-sweeping gear to sweep 
a@ channel between the two 
islands, either of which would 
have formed a very good 
observation station. To make 
certain that none existed the 
marines were landed on each, 
who, finding no sign of life, 
returned to the ship immedi- 
ately. No mines were found 
as a result of sweeping, con- 
sequently the gunboat Dwarf, 
flying the white flag, entered 
the harbour. A deputation 
landed to inform the Commis- 
sioner that we intended to send 
a party to examine the town, 
making it quite clear that re- 
sistance would result in its 
bombardment. He _ replied 
that as he had no one to 
prevent us, he must give his 
assent. A party of seventy- 
five marines and seamen landed 
at noon. 
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It is interesting to note here 
that, by means of wireless tele- 
grams, the Germans in the 
Cameroons had been continu- 
ally informed of colossal Ger- 
man victories both ashore and 
afloat, and only a short time 
before our arrival “the greater 
part of the Grand Fleet had 
been sunk,” one paper going so 
far as to give a very graphic 
account of Admiral Jellicoe’s 
death. The Commissioner 
therefore expected help at any 
moment from German cruisers, 
which, he knew, must be avail- 
able were the reports true, and 
doubtless he hoped they would 
arrive while our men were 
ashore.! 

The landing party searched 
the town without opposition, 
but the operation took longer 
than we had anticipated ; food 
was discovered in large quan- 
tities in a store at Bota, a 
small village about two miles 
along the coast from Victoria. 

The search had not been 
completed when darkness set 
in, and as the malarial mos- 
quito infests this part of the 
world, orders had been given 
to re-embark for the night, 
but as time was becoming in- 
creasingly important, the order 
had to be cancelled, and 50 
marines remained ashore. Ac- 
cording to their own reports, 
the night was spent in de- 
stroying all stores of liquor, 
the wantonness of which so 
touched their sensitive natures 


that any subsequent reference 
to the incident was always 
embellished with picturesque 
phraseology of the sea. 

Six large lighters were 
anchored off Victoria, all of 
which would be useful to us; 
they were therefore selected ag 
a means of transport for the 
food at Bota. Arrangements 
were accordingly made to tow 
them to that place at dawn, 

So far there had not been 
the slightest sign of opposition, 
but during the night the de. 
parture of all the women gave 
ground for suspicion. An ex- 
planation was forthcoming at 
daylight, when a German 
officer brought an ultimatum 
to the doctor at the temporary 
hospital rigged up on the pier, 
which came from the Officer 
Commanding the German 
troops, to the effect that unless 
the force landed had retired in 
thirty minutes, his troops 
would annihilate it. Our in- 
terpreter was with the doctor 
when the ultimatum arrived, 
but to gain time he pretended 
he could not understand it. 
The doctor informed the bearer 
that he would have to send the 
ultimatum to the Captain, but 
at the same time he despatched 
orderlies to the Officer in Com- 
mand of our troops, who was 
some distance away with the 
patrols, telling him what had 
happened, and suggesting that 
he should get ready to embark; 
a second orderly was sent to 





1 All through the operations prisoners we took expressed surprise that no 
assistance had been received from their fleet, and not until we escorted a trans- 
port with five hundred of them to England, and they saw at the various ports 
en route the number of British men-of-war and German prizes, did they realise 


that the reported German victories existed only in the imagination of the Press. 














the officer engaged in towing 
the lighters, with the result 
that he slipped the tow and 
prepared to re - embark _the 
troops. The time thus gained 
undoubtedly saved our men, as 
on looking at the thick bushes 
which surrounded the town, a 
number of German _ troops 
could be seen ready to carry 
out the O.C.’s threat. 

It must be realised that our 
landing party was chiefly a 
“working party” employed in 
moving the food, and only a 
few men could be spared to 
form outposts over a com- 
paratively long line. 

Those on board were ignor- 
ant of the course events had 
taken ashore until the arrival 
of a signal from the doctor 
giving a précis of the ulti- 
matum, This was reported to 
the Captain at the moment 
when he had just hooked a ten- 
pound bream, being engaged 
in catching his breakfast on 
the quarter-deck ; both rod and 
fish were lost, but within three 
minutes orders had been given 
to the troops to re-embark and 
return to the ship. 

During the time the party 
was ashore the town had been 
covered by the ship’s guns, but 
until it was certain that our 
men had left the various stores 
and houses which they were 
searching any action was 
likely to prove as disastrous 
to us as to the enemy. 

As soon as the men had 
returned on board, the ship 
closed on the store which con- 
tained the food. An officer 
was landed with a white flag, 
taking a message to the Officer 
Commanding German troops, 
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informing him that at 11 A.M. 
precisely the food store at Bota 
would be blown up, at the 
same time requesting him to 
remove all women and children 
from the vicinity. This gave 
exactly half an hour’s grace. 

At 11 AM. the ship opened 
fire, and five minutes later the 
food store had been wrecked 
and was burning furiously, but 
no other part of the town was 
touched. 

Several English and neutral 
refugees were brought on board 
when our landing party re-em- 
barked. They were on board 
during the bombardment, and 
were sent to Calabar two days 
later. 

The results of our efforts 
had been more satisfactory 
than might appear from the 
foregoing description ; actually 
they were of great importance. 

We certainly had not in- 
creased our stock of food, but 
we had made quite certain 
that it could not be used by 
our enemies (who had paid for 
it) either in Victoria or Duala. 

Secondly, we had convinced 
ourselves of the unsuitability of 
Victoria as a base on account 
of its distance from our ob- 
jective, and the impossible 
condition of the road connect- 
ing it with Bonaberri. 

Thirdly, we had discovered 
some lighters which would be 
extremely useful to us, and 
which we meant to have. 
They came into our possession 
eventually after an expedition 
which savours of the cutting- 
out days of the eighteenth 
century. 

Before proceeding to describe 
this incident, however, it is 
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interesting to see how the 
German troops had suddenly 
appeared at Victoria, as it 
affords an example of the 
value of reliable intelligence, 
and points out the danger 
that must attend operations 
when previous reconnaissance 
is impossible. 

It has been pointed out that 
our information was chiefly de- 
rived from documents on board, 
supplemented to a certain ex- 
tent at Lome and Lagos. 
From these sources we were 
led to believe that the railway 
from Bota connected with 
Buea ; actually it ran to Sopo, 
@ military station on the slopes 
of the Cameroon mountam. A 
field telephone connected Sopo 
and Victoria, by means of 
which the Commissioner had 
summoned troops on our 
arrival. This information was 
given us much later when 
Victoria received our further 
attention, resulting in the 
capture of the Officer Com- 
manding the troops. 

Being satisfied that the food 
and store as such would be no 
further use to anybody, we 
weighed anchor and steamed 
away to the south-westward 
towards the rendezvous, pre- 


viously arranged, for the 
Lagos flotilla due on _ the 
morrow. 


While at sea the refugees on 
board were questioned about 
communication with Duala, 
but very little reliable in- 
formation was obtained, and 
by this time we were becom- 
ing convinced that the only 
way to find out anything was 
to go and see for ourselves, 
At noon on September 6 
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the flotilla of small craft 
arrived from Lagos under the 
command of the captain of 
the Ivy and anchored at the 
rendezvous, having made the 
four hundred miles sea journe 
in good time and with little 
trouble. Its composition was 
as arranged at Lagos, with 
the exception that one vessel, 
the Balbus, a powerful tug, 
had been added. Originally 
it was intended to strengthen 
this craft for taking guns, 
but she was urgently required 
for mine-sweeping and other 
duties, so came with the rest 
of the flotilla, leaving the 
Remus and Porpoise in dock- 
yard hands. Each vessel had 
a Nigerian officer in command, 
and soon after arrival they 
came on board to be intro- 
duced to the captain and to 
get orders. 

The Vigilant was ordered to 
take the refugees we had on 
board to Calabar. She was 
not the kind of vessel one 
would have selected for a 
trip in the Atlantic, and the 
prospective passengers were 
most unkind in their remarks, 
It was their only chance, 
however, and they had to 
take it. After a most un- 
pleasant twelve hours they 
arrived at their destination, 
considerably shaken but other- 
wise none the worse for their 
experience. 

The next move was to secure 
the lighters in Victoria. The 
rendezvous was about ten 
miles to the south-westward 
of the two islands in Ambas 
Bay, and about fourteen miles 
from the position where the 
lighters were moored. It was 
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decided to cut them out during 
the night. With this object 
twenty men were picked and 
armed with revolvers, but had 
no other impediment. India- 
rubber-soled shoes were pro- 
vided to enable them to jump 
about on the decks of the 
lighters without making a 
noise, as the success of the 
operation was likely to be 
marred by discovery; for this 
reason also no caps were worn, 


lest the white top should 
show. The men embarked in 
the Walrus and Vampire, 


taking tow-ropes and a few 
tools with them. Under the 
direction of the gunboat Dwarf 
they approached with all lights 
extinguished and succeeded in 
reaching the lighters appar- 
ently unobserved; mooring 
chains were slipped, ropes 
made fast, and the whole 
lot taken in tow in a very 
short time without one word 


being spoken. All were 
successfully removed and 
brought to the rendezvous 


without a shot being fired. 
The Vampire struck a rock 
when returning and was badly 
damaged, necessitating her 
return to a dockyard. 

We learnt afterwards from 
the Commandant of the troops 
in Victoria that he had seen 
our men come in, but thought 
that we were trying to land 
men for a surprise attack; he 
had given his men orders not 
to fire until ours had left 
the boats. In the darkness 


he mistook the lighters for 
our boats filled with troops, 
and when he saw the flotilla 
leave with something in tow 
had 


he believed that we 
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changed our mind about land- 
ing. He confessed his surprise 
and chagrin when at daylight 
he realised “all de lighters 
’ad gone.” 

Thus our heterogeneous 
flotilla had increased in num- 
bers within twenty-four hours 
of arrival, and, being unwieldy, 
it became imperative to find 
shelter at once; whereupon it 
was decided to force the 
entrance to the Cameroon 
river and establish a_ base 
inside Suellaba Point, where 


it could be snug in all 
weathers. 
The shoals (extending in 


many cases great distances), 
the flat coast-line, and the 
absence of well-defined features, 
make the approach to the West 
African Coast a matter of 
anxiety to the navigator, and 
when added to these diffi- 
culties, all aids, such as channel 
and danger-marking buoys 
are removed, his lot is hard 
indeed. 

On September 7 we arrived 
at a point twenty miles to the 
south-west of Cape Cameroon, 
and anchored. This was our 
first advanced base. Briefly 
stated, the following are the 
difficulties we expected. 

We knew our arrival had 
been reported, as an observing 
ship was sighted outside the 
entrance, which made for the 
harbour the moment she saw 
us. Therefore in no way could 
we attempt surprise tactics. 

A large buoy marking the 
end of outlying shoals had 
been removed as expected, and 
a quick survey would be neces- 
sary and some reliable mark 
fixed to take its place. 




















We expected mines in the 
outer channel (when we suc- 
ceeded in finding it), as the 
German cruisers were not 
using the harbour as a base. 
Finally we expected sweeping 
and surveying operations to 
be hampered by guns on 
Capes Suellaba and Cameroon 
when we got within range. 
It seemed as though we were 
going to have a stormy time 
in getting to the shelter we 
were seeking. Work was 
started at once. 

None of the small craft had 
been armed in any way at this 
time, and relied entirely on the 
ship for protection, thus limit- 
ing their radius of operation. 
It was arranged to advance 
the base by stages after sur- 
veying and sweeping a chan- 
nel, always keeping the small 
craft within range of the 
ship’s guns. 

The two motor launches 
(Crocodile and Alligator) were 
fitted with sweeps, and as- 
sisted our own two. steam- 
boats; the position of the 


outer fairway buoy was 
determined, and a_ lighter 
anchored in its place. This 


became our next base. 

Sweeping was difficult, and 
the craft used not entirely 
suitable; but gradually the 
channel was found, buoyed 
and swept, and the third base 
was established at a position 
with the two capes well within 
the range of the ships’ guns. 
We did not arrive at this point 
until after dark on Septem- 
ber 8, 

During the night King Bell, 
with three of his staff, was 
landed on the beach to the 
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westward of Cape Cameroon, 
in an attempt to reach Duala 
and obtain as much informa- 
tion as possible, and to per- 
suade the natives to give us 
any assistance they could. 
The Bell family had had great 
influence over the Duala na- 
tives, and the result of this 
experiment was very satis- 
factory, several really useful 
pilots being obtained. The 
King was given three days’ 
provisions, and told to be back 
where he landed, on the night 
of the 11th. His provisions 
were in no way regal, con- 
sisting of one tin of corned 
beef jammed into a pocket of 
a very dilapidated coat, while 
some weevily biscuits occupied 
the other. 

All the small oraft not 
actually employed were an- 
chored clese to the lighter 
marking the fairway, and 
before advancing the new base 
any farther, it was decided to 
make quite certain whether 
guns existed on the two capes, 
Cameroon and Suellaba, by 
endeavouring to draw their 
fire; or, if unsuccessful in 
this, to land a party on each 
to reconnoitre. With this ob- 
ject a party of marines em- 
barked in the Ivy and Dwarf, 
whose orders were to approach 
the coast on a signal from us. 
These vessels being of shallow 
draught could get quite close 
to the shore. 

At daylight we opened fire 
on both points without any re- 
sult. The marines were there- 
fore landed in surf-boats to 
see if there was anything or 
anybody likely to be of in- 
terest to us. 
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Cape Cameroon was drawn 
blank, but four Germans were 
made prisoners on Suellaba 
and brought off to the ship. 
These men had been in charge 
of a signal station; and with 
them we captured their code 
and signalling apparatus, which 
explained the coloured rockets 
we had seen fired on the two 
previous nights announcing 
our approach. 

These men seemed quite 
pleased that their labours 
were over; existence under 
the prevailing climatic condi- 
tions without adequate shelter 
had told on them. It was 
now the height of the rainy 
season, and the average rain- 
fall in four months being 160 
inches, a roof over one’s head 
is a blessing not readily fore- 
gone, 

The survey of the channel 
was continued, and was com- 
paratively easy with reliable 
marks to go by. Sweeping 
was carried out simultaneously, 
the ship following astern of the 
boats into the anchorage where 
on September 9 we established 
what is hereafter known as the 
main or Suellaba base. 

All the small craft, with the 
exception of the lighter mark- 
ing the fairway and that carry- 
ing explosives, were brought in 
and anchored, and at last we 
were relieved of anxiety as to 
the welfare of our flotilla as 
far as damage from the sea 
was concerned. The crews of 
these boats spent their first 
peaceful night since leaving 
Lagos: a week before. 
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This position remained our 
main base until the fall of 
Duala: its advantages and 
disadvantages as such merit a 
short description. 

The anchorage was good 
from all points of view, with 
sufficient depth and room 
in the immediate vicinity of 
the ship to anchor a large 
number of transports, colliers, 
&c., all of which would be 
under the protection of our 
guns. 

Though a long way (fourteen 
miles) from Duala, it com- 
manded a view of the entire 
river entrance and the mouths 
of the numerous creeks, and 
was sufficiently far from the 
latter to be immune from sur- 
prise attacks. 

The entrance to the outer 
channel was within range of 
our guns, and the ship could 
not be seen except by vessels 
intending to enter the harbour 
—an important point, as the 
position of the German light 
cruisers had not been estab- 
lished at this time. This 
possessed the additional ad- 
vantage of blockading the 
entrance without establishing 
an external patrol. 

It was sufficiently far from 
the surrounding mangroves to 
be comparatively free from 
mosquitoes.! 

The principal initial disad- 
vantage was its lack of means 
of communication, but steps 
were immediately taken to 
remedy this fault. 

An attempt at wireless com- 
munication at Lagos was 





1 About this time we began to get our first malarial cases, resulting from the 


landing at Victoria. 
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frustrated immediately by the 
Duala station jambing the 
signals, an attention we re- 
turned in full to prevent any 
of their signals getting through 
to Fernando Po. Despatch 
boats were sent to Calabar 
(ninety miles) with any im- 
portant telegrams for trans- 
mission by land wire. In this 
way we summoned our collier 
from Bonny, also a telegraph 
ship from Sierra Leone. 

As previously stated, two 
cables ran into Duala, one from 
Bonny and Lagos and one from 
Lome. The former belonged 
to an English company and 
was old, the latter (a German) 
had been recently laid but was 
at the time cut in several 
places between Lome and 
Duala. The cable-ship Trans- 
mitter on arrival picked up 
the cable from Bonny, and 


having repaired several faults 


found therein, brought the end 
to her instruments, and within 
two days of her arrival anchored 
about 400 yards from the main 
base. From this time onwards 
no difficulty was experienced in 
communicating with London 
direct. 

Another disadvantage worth 
mentioning was, that on ac- 
count of the shallow water no 
use could be made of the ships’ 
guns in an attack on the town. 
This difficulty was overcome 
later, on the same lines as those 
adopted by Mahomet with the 
mountain. 

The exposure to attack from 
the sea set a limit to the 
number of men available for 
the many extraneous jobs, and 
this led to the training of 
stokers as certain numbers of 
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guns’ crews, an experiment 
which proved highly successful. 

Our principal source of in- 
formation at this time was the 
Admiralty charts, but though 
invariably these documents are 
models of accuracy for ocean 
and coastal navigation, they 
seldom make a pretence of 
being more than a rough guide 
to inland waters, In _ this 
particular case the chart we 
had (completed from German 
Government surveys up to 
1897) was misleading. 

Even the latest surveys 
cannot always be implicitly 
relied on, as channels and 
shoals are constantly shifting, 
hence all reconnaissances would 
have to include rough running 
surveys with soundings, for the 
guidance of future expeditions, 

The Nigerian Marine officers, 
with their knowledge of creek 
work and West African coastal 
navigation generally, were in- 
valuable to us during this 
period. 

With a good main base estab- 
lished we could look round 
and see for ourselves the diffi- 
culties which lay before us, as 
although we were now com- 
paratively close to our objec- 
tive, there was a great deal to 
be done before we could cover 
the fourteen miles which sep- 
arated us from it. 

From the ship could be seen 
the masts and funnels of several 
merchantmen showing above 
water, leaving us in no doubt 
that the inner channel had 
been successfully blocked. It 
must be remembered that the 
resources of one ship are limited 
—men-of-war do not carry sal- 
vage plant, hence, except in 
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the simplest cases, the idea of 
raising any of these vessels is 
out of the question: eyes were 
turned wistfully to our gelig- 
nite lighter, and we felt repaid 
for our foresight. 

It was reasonable to suppose 
that the mines (the existence 
of which we no longer doubted) 
would be laid above the sunken 
vessels, and that the guns 
would be placed so as to cover 
any attempt at a frontal 
bombardment of the tewn. 

We had definite information 
that there were two armed 
vessels, the Nactigal and the 
Hertzegan Elizabeth, either at 
Duala or in the neighbouring 
creeks, but could not trace the 
whereabouts of the two gun- 
boats, Hber and Panther, both 
of which had been at Duala 
shortly before the outbreak of 
war. It was supposed that 
they were lurking in the creeks 
below the blocked channel. 

Finally, we guessed that with 
so many navigable waterways 
there would be a large number 
of small river craft, both steam 
and motor driven, capable of 
being lightly armed and offer- 
ing resistance to our sur- 
veying and reconnoitring ex- 
peditions. 

The flotilla was augmented 
by the arrival of the Trojan, 
a small steamer loaded with 
buoys, sinkers, and moorings, 
to assist in the survey of the 
entrance, and to lay down 
marks for use in the future 
when the transports should 
arrive. 

The question of arming the 
flotilla was next considered, the 
guns available being 3 three- 
pounders, 8 twelve-pounders, 
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and 8 maxims. (All ship’s 
guns. ) 

The only craft possessed of a 
gun of any kind was the Ivy, 
whose pride in an old seven- 
pounder muzzle-loader was 
truly pathetic. This gun had 
a reputation apparently based 
on an achievement of fourteen 
years ago, when a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired with- 
out doing any serious damage, 
The boatswain of the ship who 
had witnessed the performance, 
and had been shipmates with 
the weapon ever since, almost 
worshipped it, and took no 
pains to disguise his indigna- 
tion when informed that as a 
piece of offensive ordnance it 
was useless. Further, when a 
suggestion for substituting a 
three-pounder was carried inte 
effect, he did not feel satisfied 
until one day he replaced his 
treasure on its pedestal and 
fired a shotted round: his 
affection for the gun seemed 
in no way altered when in- 
terviewed in hospital shortly 
after the experiment. 

In addition the [vy was pro- 
vided with a twelve-pounder 
gun and a ‘303 maxim, an 
armament which comparatively 
speaking was formidable. 

Our picket-boat carried 
three-pounder and a maxim, 
and each of the remaining craft 
took a maxim whenever el- 
ployed at any distance from the 
ship. Improvised mountings 
were used in all cases, and 
excellent work done when the 
occasion to use them arose. 

Our King Bell and his spies 
returned on the 11th Septem- 
ber, as arranged, bringing with 
them several swarthy ruffians 
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who had volunteered to act as 
pilots in the various creeks 
with which they were supposed 
to be familiar. In addition, 
these men gave information as 
to the nature and position of 
the defences of the town, and 
assured us of the readiness of 
the mass of natives to give us 
every assistance in driving the 
Germans out: the reason for 
this was not far to seek. On 
the outbreak of the war the Ger- 
mans had forbidden any natives 
to use canoes in the rivers or 
creeks, and had on several oc- 
casions punished disobedience 
by death, the canoes being fired 
on without further ado. As 
this order deprived them of 
their fishing, their chief form 
of livelihood, it was resented 
by the natives, who were con- 
sequently only too willing to 
assist in restoring their coun- 
try to a Power with more 
reasonable ideas of controlling 
it. The fact that the Germans 
considered the order necessary 
indicates that they did not 
trust the loyalty of their own 
subjects—another proof, if any 
were wanted, of the failure of 
the Hun as a colonist. 

During the first few days, 
and at intervals throughout 
our stay, canoes came off in 
great numbers, full of men, 
some telling of atrocious crimes 
committed by the Germans, 
and bearing testimony to 
their statement in the form 
of mangled limbs which re- 
quired dressing. They invari- 
ably asked to be allowed 
to carry on their fishing, a 
request which was always 
granted. Much valuable help 
was received from those whom 
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we had befriended in this way. 
So keen were some of these 
men on paying the Germans 
in their own coin, that they 
asked to be given a rifle and 
allowed the chance of taking 
a prisoner: one native is 80 
like another that their ap- 
proach to a position would not 
generally be regarded with 
suspicion, and in two instances, 
when we wished to capture 
German telephone operators in 
outlying huts, we gave them 
the chance they asked for, with 
the most satisfactory results, 
the unfortunate captives being 
much relieved when transferred 
to our custody. 

The friendliness or otherwise 
of the Cameroon natives was 
a matter always worth con- 
sidering before planning expe- 
ditions, and frequently special 
efforts were made to insure 
their assistance. A special 
brand of tempting tinned tripe 
formed a part of the stores 
usually carried which appealed 
to the native palate. An 
amusing incident occurred on 
one occasion when an officer 
in charge of an armed boat 
was proceeding up a creek to 
act as guardship off a small 
town at that time occupied by 
cur troops: his orders were to 
ensure the friendliness of the 
tribe which inhabited the en- 
trance to the creek, to prevent 
any news of his operations 
getting through to the Ger- 
mans farther up. With this 
object in view he invited the 
Chief of the tribe on board, 
and regaled him with the deli- 
cacy referred to: its effect was 
the establishment of such mut- 
ual goodwill that be insisted 
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on presenting his host with 
seven wives, an offer which, 
for diplomatic reasons, was ac- 
cepted. As time was an ob- 
ject, and the prospective guard- 
ship was still seven miles 
from her station, it was de- 
cided that the good ladies 
should be sent by road: their 
failure to appear on board is 
attributed to the vigilance of 
the military, who placed double 
sentries on all the posts along 
the road they were expected 
to use. 

Our own natives from Lagos 
were of two distinct classes, 
one very good, and one very 
bad; there seemed to be no 
medium, and rather a balance 
in favour of the latter. With 
one or two exceptions, the 
native pilots were of little 
value, their energies being con- 
fined to informing one after 
having run the boat ashore, 
“Small water lib ’ere, sah,” a 
fact which, of course, was only 
too apparent. They did, how- 
ever, usually know of the ex- 
istence and position of bush 
paths and elephant tracks, 
knowledge which was fre- 
quently valuable, especially 
when selecting an anchorage 
for the night. 

The first day at the base was 
spent in arming the flotilla, 
sweeping, questioning natives, 
and examining the chart with 
a view to selecting a suitable 
landing - place for a party to 
destroy the wireless station. 

The chart we had (of which 
@ copy is given) showed a creek 
connecting the Lungasi river 
with the main river, entering 
the latter at Doctor Point, well 
above the sunken vessels. 
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Some back-door tactics of this 
kind would be necessary if the 
barrier in the channel proved 
impassable ; but before any de- 
cision could be arrived at we 
had to prove the existence of 
this connecting creek and 
satisfy ourselves that the bar- 
rier was impassable. It was 
also obviously unwise to take 
any aggressive steps until we 
had made certain that the 
numerous creeks were clear of 
armed craft and _ concealed 
positions. This could only be 
done by actual inspection, and 
the next few weeks promised 
to be full of excitement, as in- 
deed was the case. From this 
time onwards till the fall of 
Duala on September 27, boats 
were constantly away on re- 
connoitring expeditions, each 
day providing some exciting 
episode, 

It is obviously impossible to 
give details of all of them, so 
a selection has been made of 
those which are typical, with 
the object of showing the 
amount of work necessary and 
the concomitant difficulties. 
It is well to outline briefly the 
task before us before mention- 
ing the steps taken to pursue 
it to a satisfactory conclusion, 
bearing in mind the fact that 
we were dependent on our own 
resources during the whole of 
the time, as far as immediate 
necessities were concerned. 

From the map it is ciear that 
the creeks (navigable during 
the rains for craft drawing 
15 feet) form possible hiding- 
places for armed craft of every 
description. The difficulty of 
the navigation of the water- 
ways lies in the fact that in 4 















distance of 50 yards the water 
may shoal from say 5 fathoms 
to as many feet, with invariably 
the same result to the boat— 
she goes ashore. The know- 
ledge of creek- work possessed 
by the Nigerian Marine Officers, 
and the most likely places to 
find shoals, saved us many un- 
pleasant accidents; but it was 
very seldom that a boat re- 
turned from an _ expedition 
without being able to locate 
exactly the position of one 
shoal at least, the propeller 
often bearing evidence of the 
method by which soundings 
had been made. 

To give an adequate descrip- 
tion of these winding water- 
ways is very difficult, and were 
it not necessary if the opera- 
tions are to be understood 
thoroughly, it would be left to 
the imagination, as those who 
have had experience (especially 
during the rainy season) wish 
to forget it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Generally they are bordered 
by an impenetrable tangle of 
mangroves (rising to a height 
of 15 feet above the high-water 
level), the haunt of many ob- 
jectionable insects and reptiles, 
including the mango fly, mos- 
quito, alligator, and crocodile. 

The water bearing the de- 
posit from the hinterland 
seaward is very muddy, and 
unfit for drinking purposes, 
Occasionally short strips of 
solid ground border the creeks 
between the mangroves, mark- 
ing a banana or cocoa planta- 
tion, and usually we found 
they contained trenches and 
concealed machine-guns. 

The ease with which an 
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ambush could be laid made all 
our expeditions in open boats 
exceedingly hazardous proceed- 
ings; frequently the boats had 
approached within 100 yards 
of the positions, the existence 
of which we were ignorant 
until most unpleasantly | in- 
formed by a burst of fire. It 
was nearly almost impossible 
to make out these positions, as 
the natural cover was exceed- 
ingly thick, while the boat on 
the river presented a very easy 
target: our comparatively few 
casualties can therefore only 
be attributed to the poor 
marksmanship of our enemies. 

The width of these creeks 
varies from 600 yards to less 
than 50; the narrower parts 
were frequently blocked by 
wire booms entirely submerged, 
within range of machine-guns 
in concealed positions ashore 
It was seldom possible to send 
out fianking parties ahead of 
the boats, as the mangroves 
were impenetrable; elephant 
tracks were occasionally found 
by the sides of the creeks, but 
seldom ran parallel with it for 
long, and were not sufficiently 
wide to admit of successful 
military operations. 

At the beginning, the enemy’s 
launches, carrying armed men, 
patrolled these waterways, but 
gradually they were sunk, cap- 
tured, or driven so far up as 
to be incapable of causing us 
any bother. 

The accommodation in the 
craft at our disposal was such 
that the horrors of a protracted 
stay in them (amounting to over 
a week on end at times), without 
protection either from mosqui- 
toes or the torrential rain, must 
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be left to the imagination. All 
food and water had to be 
taken, as the former was not 
procurable, and the latter, 
though plentiful, was unfit for 


use. Changes in the menu 
could, therefore, seldom be 
rung. 


The temperature by day was 
usually well over 100° F., so 
that no fresh food, if taken, 
would last more than a few 
hours. 

On September 11 the 
picket-boat (three-pounder and 
one maxim) and the steam 
pinnace (one maxim) were 
armed and prepared for the 
first reconnaissance. The ob- 
ject of this expedition was to 
survey the entrance to the 
Lungasi river, to examine the 
creek which, according to our 
chart, connected with the main 
stream at Doctor Point, and to 
select a landing-place close to 
this junction for a force mak- 
ing an attack on the wireless 
station at Duala. 

As a result of questioning 
the natives who spoke pidgeon 
English,! we were led to believe 
that a road existed somewhere 
close to Doctor Point; but the 
native method of expressing 
the fact—‘“ Road lib sah fit for 
go Duala ”—left us very much 
in the dark. 

These two boats left the 
base at 8 A.M., and spent most 
of the forenoon on the mud at 
the entrance, but succeeded in 
the end in finding a channel 
ten feet deep, and entered the 
Lungasi river. No trace of 
the connecting creek could be 
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found, but at the place where. 
it should have been, according 
to the chart, there was a Ger- 
man steam launch. This boat 
immediately received attention 
from the three-pounder in the 
picket-boat, with the result that 
the German in charge ran her 
into the bank and with the 
entire crew deserted her, dis- 
appearing into the mangroves 
followed by valedictory messages 
from the maxims of both boats. 
The launch was examined in 
the hope of finding a recent 
survey of the river, but the 
only trophies consisted of a 
weird collection of firearms, 
from a modern Mauser to an 
antiquated elephant-gun, with 
ammunition to match, and a 
half-finished letter by the Ger- 
man to his fiancée in the Father- 
land. This letter was sub- 
mitted to our interpreter, and 
from him we were able to get 
the opinion of the writer as to 
the fighting abilities of the 
English, and also a long de- 
scription of what he intended to 
do should he be attacked. The 
girl would have been justifiably 
proud had he carried out his 
resolve, but the arrival of the 
picket-boat before his descrip- 
tion was finished seemed to 
have upset him somewhat ; 80, 
lest the good lady should be 
left in any doubt, our inter- 
preter added a few lines de- 
scribing the appearance of the 
warrior when last seen, and 
expressing the hope that he 
would enjoy his new surround- 
ings. 

The launch was sunk im- 





1'We never came across a native who spoke German. 
prisoners spoke to their “boys” in pidgeon English. 
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mediately after the examina- 
tion, a three-pounder shell in 
the boiler doing all that was 
necessary. Its presence in this 
part of the river suggested that 
a trip farther up might prove 
interesting, consequently both 
boats proceeded up-river sur- 
veying and sounding all the 
way. About two miles had 
been covered when a boat ap- 
peared ahead containing several 
Europeans. This boat was 
fired on, and its occupants im- 
mediately dashed for the bank 
and disappeared in the thick 
undergrowth. Hoping to find 
out more of these people 
and their business, the boats 
approached the scene of 
their disappearance and were 
promptly fired on, but though 
the boat was hit no casualties 
occurred, and as soon as the 
compliment was returned by 
the three-pounder the argu- 
ment became very one - sided. 
On landing, a telephone hut 
and half-finished trenches were 
discovered, which seemed to 
prove that the enemy expected 
an attack at this point, and 
considered it of some import- 
ance. This fact led us to 
form the correct assumption 
that in some way the place 
was connected with the rail- 
way, and so ap attack thereon 
would threaten their line of 
retreat should they find it 
necessary to evacuate Duala. 
Having destroyed the tele- 
phone, wreeked the hut, and 
filled in the trenches, the two 
boats returned to the ship. 
From the information obtained, 
it was obvious that the idea of 
landing a force as previously 
suggested would have to be 


abandoned, and that a frontal 
attack on the town would be 
necessary. 

Before this scheme could be- 
come practicable, some of the 
obstructions in the main 
channel would have to be 
removed, The picket-boat was 
therefore sent away with the 
cutter containing a diving 
party to examine the sunken 
vessels, obtain soundings, and 
to report on the possibility of 
raising any of them. 

Diving operations at this 
time involved a serious risk, 
as the creeks had not been 
explored, and undoubtedly con- 
tained armed launches, any of 
which might appear at the en- 
trance of a creek and attack 
the men at the pumps. The 
picket-boat therefore had to 
patrol close to the scene of 


operations. It did not take - 


very long for our picket - 
boat to instil a very healthy 
respect into our enemies, to 
whom she became known as 
the “Red Devil.” 

Altogether nine vessels had 
been scuttled to block the 
channel, and any gaps had 
been filled in by lighters filled 
with sand or concrete. Two 
ships, if properly placed, would 
have effectively barred the way 
for deep-draught vessels; but 
the sinking operations were 
obviously conducted by an 
amateur with more material 
than knowledge, who placed 
six of them on the shoals 
clear of the channel. The 
ebb-stream during the rains 
runs- very fast, a speed of 
nearly five knots being quite 
common—a fact which pro- 
bably contributed, to some 
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extent, to the waste of 
material. 

The divers examined the 
hulls at slack water (the only 
time when diving was pos- 
sible) and reported the sluice- 
valves of all the ships open, 
and in some cases _ holes 
knocked in the sides. To 
close the valves necessitated 
a descent into the engine- 
room—a proceeding involving 
great danger to a_ diver, 
owing to the possibility of 
severing his air-pipe on the 
sharp edges of ladders, &c. To 
add to the difficulty, the water 
inside was almost black with 
oil, making it impossible to see, 
and the task of attending the 
diver a very nauseating one. 

With no salvage plant avail- 
able we could not hope to raise 
them, but it appeared possible 
to blast a gap through one 
portion of the channel where 
two lighters had been sunk. 
Were the operations success- 
ful, a maximum depth of 
twenty feet at’ high water 
could be relied upon. The 
success of this venture was 
doubtful, on account of the 
short periods when diving was 
possible, and the difficulty of 
handling heavy charges in the 
muddy water in the cramped 
positions in which they would 
have to be placed to have the 
maximum effect. 

Orders were given, however, 
to clear the channel, and pre- 
parations made immediately. 
Owing to the doubtful issue 


of this undertaking, and the 
necessity for supporting any 
landing with guns of large 
calibre, arrangements were 
made to mount some of the 
ships’ big guns on shallow 
draught vessels capable of get- 
ting above the barrier. 

Telegrams were sent to 
Lagos, giving designs and 
measurements for strengthen- 
ing and preparing a large 
lighter and dredger to take 
a 6-inch gun each.! 

It would, of course, be to 
our advantage to clear the 
channel in any case and to 
be on the safe side, whatever 
the result of our efforts; a 
telegram was also sent home 
requesting the immediate de- 
spatch of a cruiser mount- 
ing 6-inch guns of 20 foot 
draught. 

The survey of the entrance 
to the river was completed by 
September 16, as far as the 
sunken ships, buoys being 
placed to mark the channel. 

Sweeping operations were 
carried out daily, and up to 
this date the water between 
the fairway buoy and barrier 
had been proved clear of 
mines. 

It was noticed that as soon 
as our attempts to remove the 
barrier started, the Germans 
endeavoured to sink additional 
vessels during the night, conse- 
quently it became necessary to 
establish what was officially 
known as the Sunken Ship 
Guard. 





1 Guns were eventually mounted in both of these craft, known to the 
Expeditionary Force as the Dreadnought and Iron Duke respectively. They 
are not mentioned again in this narrative, as they were not used until after 


Duala fell. 




















This guard was first placed 
on September 11, the only 
ship available at the time 
being the gunboat Dwarf, 
which anchored in a position 
abreast the second vessel 
shown on the map. None of 
the creeks on the right bank 
of the river had been recon- 
noitred up to this time, as we 
had only been at the base two 
days, and our small craft had 
been otherwise employed. The 
position of the Dwarf was 
therefore distinctly unhealthy, 
being open to attacks from 
vessels concealed in the creeks 
forming Modeka Bay. This 
guard was really only essential 
at night, as the Germans did 
not appear on the river by day 
after the ship had got inside 
the entrance. This left the 
gunboat Dwarf free to recon- 
noitre during the hours of day- 
light, a duty for which she 
was eminently suited, being 
well armed and of shallow 
draught, 

On September 12 the picket- 
boat got above the barrier, and 
proceeded up-river for four 
miles in pursuit of a German 
launch observed close to Doctor 
Point. The Hertzegan Eliza- 
beth, however, coming from 
Duala at full speed, forced her 
to retire again on the barrier. 
Two sweeping boats then pre- 
ceded the Dwarf up as far as 
Doctor Point, when she came 
under fire from guns in Yoss 
Battery. This battery was 
very cleverly ‘concealed, and 
the Dwarf was unable to 
locate its exact position. It 
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must be remembered that the 
upper part of the river had not 
been surveyed at this time, 
and progress was governed en- 
tirely by soundings, a state of 
affairs which made manceuvr- 
ing in action difficult. The 
Dwarf was hit once or twice, 
and the Quartermaster at the 
wheel killed, while five others 
were wounded. She was suc- 
cessfully withdrawn to her 
former position as Sunken 
Ship Guard, the result of her 
labours fully justifying the 
exploit. 

We knew now the position 
of guns roughly and their 
calibre exactly, and sweeping 
had been carried to three miles 
above the wrecks. 

It has been pointed out that 
the ship having the sunken 
guard was in an unenviable 
position. She had to be ready 
to get under way instantly, 
necessitating steam for full 
speed being kept at hand, to 
do which effectively the boilers 
had to be cleaned frequently, 
an operation which in the case 
of the Dwarf entailed drawing 
fires. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that she could only re- 
main at her station for a 
limited time. The Ivy was 
hastily armed, with a three- 
pounder and two maxims, and 
sent to relieve her while she 
returned to the base. 

The position of the Ivy was 
still less happy as guardship, 
with her limited armament, 
so during the day a twelve- 
pounder gun and mounting 
was bolted down to her fore- 





1 A fragment of shell was picked up on board, and though small, was sufficient 


to give us the radius of curvature. 
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castle. In addition the picket- 
boat was detailed to assist her. 

The twelve-pounder as fitted 
would only have been fired if 
urgent necessity arose, and it 
was sincerely hoped that no 
attack by well-armed craft 
would be attempted before the 
support for the mounting had 
been strengthened. To mini- 
mise the possibility of attack a 
line of petrol cans was laid out 
by the picket-boat some dis- 
tance above the wrecks, to give 
the Germans (who were always 
watching all operations closely) 
the impression that we had laid 
mines to prevent any further 


attempt to sink additienal 
vessels, 

The Ivy lay with all lights 
out during the night of 
September 12. At 10.30 
P.M. she was attacked by 


some craft in the entrance to 
Modeka Bay. She was not 
hit, however, and did not reply 
to the fire for two reasons. 
Firstly, she could see nothing 
to fire at; and secondly, the 
nature of her armament was, 
if possible, to be kept secret 
until later on. That she was 
not hit is attributable to the 
fact that after dark she had 
dropped down on the tide 
about 300 yards from the 
day position, which had been 
accurately fixed by the Ger- 
mans, 

This incident convinced us 
of the presence of armed craft 
in the creeks, the general im- 
pression being that this attack 
had been made by the Eber 
or Nactigal, both of which we 
expected to be trying to reach 
Duala. 

The gunboat Dwarf relieved 
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the Jvy on September 13, 
If any further example of the 
joys of the Sunken Ship Guard 
vessel be required, the follow. 
ing incident, which occurred on 
the night of September 13, 
should suffice. It is typical of 
several schemes, most ingeni- 
ous in their conception, which 
were brought to naught by 
clumsy execution. 

The Germans undoubtedly 
thought at this time that the 
barrier would prevent any- 
thing larger than the Dwarf 
from getting within range of 
Duala. They knew, however, 
that she could do so, as she 
had proved it two days previ- 
ously. They decided to destroy 
her by torpedo. A steamboat 
was fitted with two vertical 
spars secured over the bows, 
projecting to a depth of 12 feet. 
A bracket, capable of being 
slid up and down the spars, 
carried two flasks (used for 
making soda- water) about 6 
feet long and 4 inches in 
diameter, filled with dynamite. 
The flasks, when in position, 
were parallel to the fore and 


aft line of the boat, and were 


fitted with pistols carrying 
detonators arranged to act on 
impact. The “instructions for 
use” were these: A full head 
of steam was to be raised in 
the steamboat, while a second 
boat proceeded to the off-side 
of the target to show a light 
as a mark by which to steer; 
a third was to remain handy 
to pick up the brave who, 
having set the tiller of the 
steamboat to hit the target, 
was to jump overboard in time 
te be clear of the ensuing dis- 
turbance. The sequence i 
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which these operations took 
place had a marked effect on 
the result: in this instance the 
man jumped overboard before 
the tiller had been set and 
when some distance from the 
target. The boat that was to 
pick him up found more press- 
ing work to do when the 
Dwarf opened fire on the boat 
showing a light, so that the 
attack was in no way a suc- 
oess, and the “torpedo” having 
missed by 400 yards, cruised 
about until the steam died 
down, when it drifted on to a 
mud bank, whence it was 
rescued by the Dwarf in the 
morning. The “torpedo” was 
removed, and thereafter the 
steamboat became a valuable 
addition to the surveying 
flotilla. The man who had 
been entrusted with the aim- 
ing of this infernal machine 
swam to one of the sunken 
vessels, from which he was 
rescued in the morning, after 
having ample time to revise 
his torpedo drill. When ques- 
tioned, he said he was a mis- 
sionary, trying “to do his 
bit”; rumour has it that he 
is doing it, as a prisoner at 
Dahomey. 

Incidents could be multiplied, 
but it must suffice to say that 
the sunken guard vessel was 
successful, without incurring a 
casualty, in preventing any 
further attempt at sinking ad- 
ditional vessels in the channel. 

A similar attempt to that 
described above was made 
to torpedo us later on, but 
the “torpedo” ran amok 
during a full-dress rehearsal, 
and having scared the at- 
tendant boats to such an 
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extent that they fled, it ex- 
ploded harmlessly on striking 
the mangroves. 

There was no longer any 
doubt that all creeks would have 
to be thoroughly scoured, and 
the work was started at once. 
One or two examples will besuffi- 
cient to show the kind of work 
to be done. On September 14 
the picket-boat was sent away 
to destroy any launches, boats, 
or depots found in the creeks 
by Modeka Bay, and to try and 
find out from natives the latest 
movements of the Nactigal or 
Eber. 

The particular incident under 
discussion is chiefly of interest, 
as it is the first, if not the only, 
instance on record of a picket- 
boat fighting an armed mer- 
chantman: it occurred in this 
way. While searching an 
island (marked A on the map), 
a steamboat full of Germans 
was observed entering a creek 
{B); this boat was promptly 
fired on before it disappeared, 
with the picket- boat in hot 
pursuit. The firing attracted 
the atteution of the Nactigal 
up a neighbouring creek, as on 
turning a corner the picket- 
boat found herself within 500 
yards of this vessel, which was 
under way and steaming to- 
wards the main river. Then 
started another chase, the 
picket-boat in this case being 
the hare. The three- pounder 
gun is mounted right forward 
in these boats, and therefore 
the aro of fire is limited to a 
few degrees abaft the beam 
each side, making it useless if 
steaming directly away from 
an enemy. The WNactigal 
opened fire as soon as the 
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picket-boat came in sight, and 
the latter, by forcing every 
ounce of steam on the engines, 
and zigzagging, was able to 
fire occasionally, and at the 
same time increase the dis- 
tance which separated them. 
In this way three shells found 
billets in the Nactigal’s hull, 
while the picket-boat was not 
hit, though several shots fell 
close enough to splash her. 
The excitement was intensified 
by the fact that the position of 
shoals was unknown to those 
in the picket-boat, and had we 
been informed of their presence 
by the usual method, there 
could have been only one 
result. The narrowness of the 
creek and the high speed of 
the boat kept the helmsman 
fully occupied until the en- 
trance to the bay was reached, 
and the combatants came into 
view from the ship. The Nac- 
tigal gave up the chase soon 
after sighting the ship, and 
disappeared up the creeks 
again. The loss of the picket- 
boat would have been irrepar- 
able, and she was undoubtedly 
saved by the coolness of the 
officer in charge, coupled with 
the superhuman efforts of the 
two men in the stokehold and 
engine-room. 

For obvious reasons the 
Nactigal could not be allowed 
to go unmolested for any length 
of time: her destruction is in- 
teresting also, as it forms the 
only modern example of two 
ships firing at each other at 
point-blank ranges. 

The only vessel we had at 
this time of light draft well 
armed was the gunboat Dwarf. 
She was relieved by the Ivy at 
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the Sunken Ship Guard, and 
was ordered to go up the creeks 
to destroy all armed craft she 
could find. 

She entered the creeks at 
Modeka Bay, and finding noth- 
ing all day, anchored for the 
night at D on the map, a posi- 
tion which commanded a view 
of three creeks, with a stretch 
of straight water in one direc- 
tion, 

Navigation of the creeks is 
almost impossible at night, and 
lying at anchor surrounded by 
unknown dangers, in a position 
with a very limited outlook 
(the creeks are seldom straight 
for more than a few hundred 
yards), is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant, 

The Dwarf having no steam 
capstan took some time to 
weigh anchor, consequently the 
cable was prepared for slip- 
ping, and all hands stayed at 
the guns, which were loaded 
ready for instant use. 

The creeks are a perfect 
maze in this part of the river, 
and the two ships Nactigal 
and Dwarf were anchored 
within a mile of each other 
without either knowing of the 
other’s position. (The Nactigal 
was at E on the map.) 

At 10.30 p.m. the Nactigal 
got under way and _ steered 
seawards, but on rounding the 
corner suddenly found the 
Dwarf only 50 yards from her. 
The creek was narrow, and it 
was too late to do anything 
but try and ram. The Dwarf 
opened fire immediately the 
Nactigal came in sight, and 
literally blew the latter’s fore- 
most gun and crew into the 
water. Being unable to slip 
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her cable in time the Dwarf 
could not prevent a collision, 
but her guns were still firing 
as the impact occurred. All 
those on board the Nactigal 
who had not been killed 
jumped overboard, and the 
vessel was last seen burning 
furiously, and drifting seaward. 
The Captain and several Ger- 
mans were rescued; all were 
wounded, and gave graphic 
accounts of the hell to which 
they had been subjected from 
four guns firing at a range of 
ten yards. About a dozen 
were killed, while the Dwarf’s 
casualties were nil, At the base 
the flashes of the guns could 
be seen, leaving no doubt that 
something had been discovered. 
A wireless signal received from 
the Commanding Officer of the 
Dwarf informed us that “he 
had been rammed by an un- 
known steamer and forced to 
beach his ship.” This was 
serious, as we could ill afford 
one single craft, and least of 
all the Dwarf, as there was still 
a great deal of work to be 
done. He supplemented his 
first signal, however, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Am all right, return to 
base in the morning, provision- 
room holed and full of water ; 
Nactigal completely destroyed.” 
As a result of his first signal, 
which was made en clair, the 
Germans at Duala sent a wire- 
less signal “ offering to lend us 
& carpenter to repair our 
Dreadnought.” For answer 
we considered the supplement 
sufficient. 

The Dwarf returned to the 
base in the morning with a 
heavy list, and showing a clean 
cut in the side from the upper 
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deck to 6 feet below the water- 
line. Fortunately only one 
compartment was damaged. 
She was anchored in shallow 
water to the eastward of the 
base, and immediately taken 
in hand by our engine-room 
staff. Diving was almost im- 
possible, on account of the 
strong current and muddy 
water, so she was careened by 
filling windsails with water on 
one side and transferring heavy 
weights. In a week the re- 
pairs had been successfully 
completed, and she was per- 
fectly seaworthy, a piece of 
work of which all concerned 
were justifiably proud. 

On September 16 the Remus 
arrived from Lagos. This 
vessel was a very powerful 
tug, and was one of the two 
craft left at Apapa dockyard 
to be strengthened preparatory 
to mounting 12-pounder guns. 
She had also had sheet-iron 
plating placed as protection 
against bullets on those parts 
where she was most vulnerable. 

The work done in the dock- 
yard was merely to stiffen the 
structure of the hull to with- 
stand the shock of discharge, 
and consisted of large gussets 
and angle-irons bolted to exist- 
ing frames, giving additional 
support to her deck. 

Her armament was to con- 
sist of three 12-pounder guns: 
the bed-plates to take the 
mounting had to be designed 
and made on board by our 
staff. The Remus came along- 
side on the evening of Septem- 
ber 16, and left for gun trials 
on September 21, which proved 
successful, On her return she 


again came alongside to have 
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magazines fitted, and was 
finally commissioned on Sept- 
ember 22, from which date 
she did yeoman service. 

The Porpoise, an old paddle- 
wheel tug, arrived from Lagos 
on 22nd, and was treated in 
a similar way; her armament 
consisted of two 12-pounders 
and one 3-pounder, the work 
on her being completed on 
September 25. A 3-pounder 
was also mounted on the 
Vigilant. The flotilla was now 
becoming a formidable one, and 
arrangements had to be made 
to examine the guns, mount- 
ings, and ammunition fre- 
quently, as all were exposed 
to the weather, which at this 
time was very bad indeed. 

We supplied an officer and 
gun’s crew to all vessels mount- 
ing naval guns. There was 
practically no accommodation 
for them, but with an adapta- 
bility which is beyond all com- 
prehension, they soon became 
accustomed to being wet 
through day and night, and 
infinitely preferred it to shar- 
ing the only available shelter 
with thousands of enormous 
cockroaches. No complaints 
were heard, and there is no 
doubt that the normal condi- 
tion of the men was happy. 

By far the worst experience 
in ,these craft occurred when 
anchored at night up the creeks 
within a few yards of the bank 
either side. Innumerable in- 
sects of all kinds made night a 
nightmare, and very few of 
those who took part in these 
expeditions escaped malaria.! 
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The night was also fre. 
quently made hideous by the 
trumpeting of elephants and 
squealing of monkeys in the 
mangroves and bushes, while 
the snaky form of a crocodile 
could be seen cleaving the 
surface of the water almost 
every time one cared to look, 

No more need be said to 
give an idea of the nature of 
creek-work ; boats werea way 
daily, sinking steam launches, 
destroying obstructions, tele- 
phone stations, &c, and 
generally scouring the vicinity, 
operations which added very 
considerably to our number 
of prisoners. We had a large 
depot for prisoners in the 
form of a valuable prize 
captured two days after we 
arrived at the base. She 
was a new vessel of the Ham- 
burg- American Line, fitted 
with all modern appliances, 
including powerful telefunken 
wireless gear, and had been 
used as a look-out outside the 
entrance, reporting by wire- 
less to Duala. This was the 
ship we had seen at the 
first advanced base. On our 
approach she had fled inside the 
harbour, and, being unable to 
get back to Duala on account 
of the barrier, had been run 
ashore in Manoka Bay to 
prevent us using her. When 
discovered she had steam up, 
and clocks found were still 
going, showing that she had 
only recently been deserted. 
The flight of the crew must 
have been precipitate, as 10 
damage of any kind was done 





1 Altogether 240 cases of malaria occurred in the four months we were in the 
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to her and all her valuable 
gear was left behind: the 
wireless set was used in one 
of our armed craft later on. 
After much labour and in- 
genuity had been expended, 
she was salved, and steamed 
round to the base! A guard 
was placed on board, and she 
acted as a depot for prisoners 
until enough had been col- 
lected to send round to 
Dahomey. 

Blasting operations had been 
in progress at the sunken ships 
for ten days before a channel 
was cleared. This work called 
for great skill and endurance 
on the part of the two divers 
who accomplished it. Heavy 
mines containing 500 lb. of 
gelignite had to be placed in 
very confined spaces of two 
submerged lighters, the work 
being hampered by the in- 
ability to see through the 
muddy water during the very 
short intervals when diving 
was possible. 

Enough has been said to 
prove that the first fortnight 
at the base was not wasted, 
and on September 24 the 
state of affairs was briefly as 
follows :— 

1. The entrance to the river 
from the Fairway buoy to Yoss 
Point had been swept, sur- 
veyed, and buoyed. 

2. All creeks below the bar- 
rier had been reconnoitred, 
and surveys made of those 
likely to be useful; while the 
Nactigal and steam launches, 
&c., had been sunk or captured 
with their German crews. 

3. A passage had _ been 


blasted through the barrier 
and a channel found for a 
ship of 20 feet draught. 

4, All the ships’ guns avail- 
able had been mounted in 
the flotilla. 

5. Communication with 
Lagos and London had been 
satisfactorily established. 

6. A thorough appreciation 
of the situation had been made 
and sent to the Military Head- 
quarters at Lagos. 

Telegrams had been de- 
spatched some days previously, 
giving the date on which 
transports should arrive under 
escort of the cruiser we had 
asked for. 

On the morning of Septem- 
ber 23 the cruiser Challenger 
arrived, with six transports 
carrying three thousand five 
hundred troops with attendant 
carriers. 

These ships were piloted 
into the base and anchored. 

At this time we received the 
first mail we had had since 
July 29, and heard of the 
doings of our Army in France. 
We had frequently heard about 
them before from the German 
wireless telegrams, which led 
us to believe that there was 
no British Army left. 

The troops comprised de- 
tachments of the West African 
Frontier Force, West African 
Regiment, Pioneers, &c., all 
natives, under white officers 
seconded from their regiments. 

These men were accustomed 
to bush fighting, and _ the 
country in the Cameroons did 
not differ to any extent from 
that in which they had had 





! This ship, the Kamerun, has since been condemned in a Prize Court and sold. 
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experience. The nature of the 
country and lack of European 
food make transport a serious 
item, which has to be done by 
carriers —hence, though the 
transports carried nearly six 
thousand five hundred souls, 
only three thousand five hun- 
dred of them were fighting 
men. A large hospital ship 
accompanied them, 

On arrival the cruiser Chal- 
lenger was drawing 21 feet 
6 inches; steps were taken 
immediately to reduce this 
the necessary 18 inches, to 
admit of her passage through 
the cleared channel. Though 
it is an easy matter to 
increase a ship’s draught, the 
reverse operation is always 
difficult, tiring, and slow. By 
working all day and night, 
however, in shifting ammuni- 
tion from aft into lighters and 
removing all heavy weights 
possible, the draught was re- 
duced to just over 20 feet. 

The French transports, under 
a cruiser escort, arrived on 


September 24, bringing about 
four thousand Senegalese 
troops. 


The base now became very 
crowded, over twenty vessels, 
most of them large, being 
anchored within a mile of us. 
This array, which was visible 
from Buea, which is 1500 feet 
up the Cameroon mountain, 
must have caused the Germans 
to think. 

As a result of our recon- 
naissance we had found that 
“roads” marked on the map, 
if they existed at all, were 
usually only bush paths wide 
enough to allow one man at a 
time to advance with difficulty, 
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therefore until we could actually 
land troops at the town of 
Duala there did not seem to 
be much prospect of using 
them. 

The general idea was that 
three attacks should be made 
simultaneously if the answer 
to the initial demand of un. 
conditional surrender were 
unsatisfactory. 

The first or frontal attack was 
to be made by the cruiser Chal- 
lenger, which could get to a 
point about nine thousand yards 
from the centre of the town; 
the second by a force of one 
thousand native troops to be 
landed at Yansoki, on the Lun- 
gasi river, and attack the town 
in the rear; and the third by 
two gunboats which, if possible, 
were to get within range of the 
bridge which carries the railway 
across the Lungasi and blow it 
up, failing which to bombard 
outgoing trains; in short, to 
threaten their line of retreat. 

It was presumed that if 
forced to evacuate Duala the 
Germans would go to the 
eastward, because the railway 
connected with a strongly 
fortified town, Edea, about 
forty miles away. A railway 
also runs from Bonaberri to 
the northward, but it seemed 
unlikely that they would choose 
this, as it was not finished, and 
would only land them in the 
middle of the colony, where 
they would be cut off from 
supplies. Edea, on the other 
hand, was connected with the 
sea by creeks and rivers. All 
European food had to be im- 
ported, and the only means of 
doing so lay by the sea or 
through Spanish _ territory, 
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which bordered the S.E. corner 
of the colony.! 

As each of these attacks 
presents some feature of in- 
terest, they will be dealt with 
separately. 

The activity at the base on 
September 25 was intense. 

The cruiser Challenger had re- 
duced her draught to 20 feet, 
but it was found that not quite 
that amount existed in the 
cleared channel, Her captain, 
however, decided to take her 
through, and at 8 A.M. she pro- 
ceeded with the gunboat Dwarf 
from the base to the channel. 
As anticipated, the Challenger 
touched bottom, but was forced 
over into deep water without 
any damage being done, thus 
leaving no doubt about a 
frontal attack being possible. 

She anchored about half a 
mile from the end of the 
swept channel, which was 
over 10,000 yards from the 
centre of the town. The 
actual position of the mines 
laid had not been determined, 
though a very shrewd guess 
could be made, which would 
place them about one mile 
above the position selected for 
anchoring. 

A deputation was sent ashore 
under a white flag to the Gov- 
ernor, demanding the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the towns 
of Bonaberri and Duala, in- 
cluding all war material and 
ships lying off the towns. It 
was pointed out that an over- 
whelming force was prepared 
to back up this demand, and 
refusal would result in bom- 


bardment of both towns, and 
in unnecessary damage and 
loss of life. Two hours were 
allowed to prepare an answer, 
and secure women and children 
if resistance were decided on. 

The behaviour of the Ger- 
mans on receiving this message 
was typical. During the two 
hours allowed the ships kept 
the white flag flying, and in 
no way intended aggressive 
measures; but shortly after 
the message had been received 
at Duala, the Germans sent a 
number of floating mines down 
on the swift-running current. 
As these approached the ships 
they were fired on, and de- 
stroyed by rifles and maxims. 

At the end of two hours 
a reply was sent which in no 
way answered our demand, 
but was a lengthy, badly- 
written document in German, 
containing a protest to the 
effect that we had fired with 
the white flag flying. Un- 
fortunately, by the time this 
message had been deciphered, 
dusk had set in, and the 
bombardment of the town 
was postponed until the next 
morning, which allowed a 
certain time for the with- 
drawal of troops. 

At dawn on the morrow 
the Challenger opened fire on 
special parts of the town, 
purposely doing damage only 
to certain buildings, as it was 
hoped to use the town as 
a General Headquarters for 
future operations, At 10 AM. 
a very heavy explosion ashore, 
followed by the disappearance 





1 A blockade of the ports was established later on, but at this time no craft 


could be spared for the work. 
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of the wireless aerial, showed 
us that the Germans had 
destroyed the wireless station 
and were withdrawing. The 
unconditional surrender of the 
two towns and surrounding 
country up to one and a half 
kilometres was received on 
board the Challenger at 10.30 
A.M. on September 27. 

One of our demands had 
been that the man who had 
laid the mines should show 
us their present position and 
be present in the boat when 
they were being removed. He 
arrived at noon, and was em- 
barked in one of the sweeping 
boats which shortly afterwards 
brought half a dozen to the 
surface.! 

These six mines were taken 
out of the deep channel, and 
the Challenger steamed up and 
anchored off Duala. The sur- 
render was precipitated by 
the other two attacks, as will 
be seen. 

A thousand troops embarked 
in a transport on the evening 
of the 25th, and proceeded, in 
company with several smaller 
craft, to Yansoki, about three 
miles up the Lungasi river. 
There was a small road from 
this place to Duala according 
to the latest maps, but recon- 
naissances had shown that it 
did not come right down to 
the river bank, and to get to 
it necessitated a landing being 
made in the mangroves. It 
was decided to try this more 
as a feint attack than any- 
thing else. The transport left 
the base at 7 A.M., and arrived 
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at Yansoki at 9.30. Fire was 
opened on her by a company 
concealed in the bushes, and 
she was forced to seek a land- 
ing-place a little lower down 
the river, thus adding a 
thousand yards to the journey 
through the mangroves to the 
road. On nearing the bank 
the transport went ashore, and 
only a few men landed, who 
found it quite impossible to 
make any headway, and so the 
attempt was abandoned. The 
position of the transport was 
very unhealthy; she was 
aground within fifteen yards 
of the mangroves, with a 
falling tide, and a number of 
the enemy known to be less 
than a mile away; but for 
the same reason which pre- 
vented our men getting to 
the road, the enemy could 
not reach her, and she re- 
mained ashore full of troops 
until 10 P.M., when with the 
assistance of tugs she was re- 
floated and returned to the 
base. This incident had an 
effect which was of some im- 
portance, as the arrival of 
the troops was reported to 
the Germans at Duala, and 
showed them that their line 
of retreat was being threat- 
ened, and being simultaneous 
with the bombardment by the 
Challenger, undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the hurried surrender. 

The third attack by the two 
gunboats provided most excite- 
ment, and had an effect on 
the general situation similar 
to that just described. 

In the first reoonnaisance 





1 Altogether 34 had been laid; 33 were destroyed, but the last was never 


found. 
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up the Lungasi, it will be re- 
membered that the picket-boat 
discovered a telephone hut and 
trenches, both of which were 
destroyed. The assumption 
made at the time that this 
lace (known as Pitti) con- 
nected with the railway proved 
to be correct ; consequently had 
troops been landed there they 
would have been able to hold 
the railway and prevent the 
Germans using the line. Our 
object was to prevent the 
troops in Duala from getting 
away at all, and the third 
attack was planned to cut 
them off earlier than could 
have been done from Pitti. 
The telephone hut (if re-erected) 
was to be destroyed, and the 
two gunboats were then to 
proceed up-river and destroy 
the bridge at Yapooma, if pos- 
sible, but at any rate to bom- 
bard trains crossing it to the 
eastward, 

The two gunboats Remus 
and Porpoise embarked a half 
company of the Pioneers each, 
and left the base at 3.30 A.M. 
In trying to enter the Lungasi 
river in the dark the Remus 
went aground, and remained 
fast for an hour; when re- 
floated she proceeded full speed, 
and arrived off Pitti at 10 
AM. No sign of opposition 
was shown until she was 
within 80 yards of the place, 
in spite of the fact that fire 
had been opened on the tele- 
phone hut at 2000 yards, and 
kept up during the approach, 
showing that the Germans had 
their native troops well in hand. 
When about 80 yards off a 
very fierce fire was opened on 
her by rifles and maxims, mak- 
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ing it impossible to keep men 
exposed ; consequently she was 
withdrawn to 500 yards, and 
bombarded the place for twenty 
minutes with shrapnel until 
the enemy’s fire was silenced. 
Her withdrawal was exceed- 
ingly difficult, as the river was 
very narrow at this point, and 
the native at the wheel (one 
of the “very bad” class) found 
very important work to do in 
the bunkers as soon as the 
firing started, leaving the helm 
hard over before he deserted 
it: incidents of this kind are 
responsible for placing natives 
in one or other of the cate- 
gories mentioned, and for the 
statement that we found a 
balance in favour of the 
“very bad.” 

It was noticed that a boom 
had been placed across the 
river just beyond Pitti, which 
would have to be destroyed 
before progress was possible. 
A second attack was prepared 
and carried out, during which 
the telephone was destroyed 
and the boom examined, but 
the fire from the enemy was 
even fiercer “than on the first 
attack, causing many casual- 
ties. A heavy bombardment, 
however, silenced the fire, and 
the enemy retired. Before do- 
ing so they reported the attack 
to Duala, and the town surren- 
dered. 

Although officially the Ger- 
mans had surrendered the 
country for only one and a 
half kilometres, they retired 
across the Lungasi and blew 
up the bridge at Yapooma 
after they had taken as many 
trains as they could across. 
This cleared the country for 11 
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miles from Duala to the east- 
ward. 

A small obstruction was 
found in the main channel, 
which prevented the transports 
from going up to the town at 
once ; consequently for the first 
night both Duala and Bonaberri 
were held by a very small force 
of marines and seamen from 
the Challenger, and nothing 
could be done that day to 
relieve the 30 or 40 English 
prisoners who had been kept 
on board one of the Woerman 
Line steamers anchored above 
Duala. 

The armed craft with the 
Challenger and Dwarf anchored 
off the towns as guardships, but 
the enemy did not attempt to 
retake either during the night. 
On September 28 the troops 
were sent up, and the Head- 
quarters Staff took up a per- 
manent billet in Government 
House. This house had been 
damaged by a shell from the 
Challenger, but was quickly re- 
paired by our carpenters, The 
Tricolour and Union Jack were 
hoisted together at the flag- 
staff, and the capital of the 
Cameroons passed into the 
hands of the Allies. 

In addition to the towns of 
Duala and Bonaberri, 9 large 
steamers, 40 or 50 lighters, 
motor boats, steam launches, 
&c., and a large quantity of 
railway material, came into our 
possession. About 400 prisoners 
were taken, mostly women and 
children, as the men had been 
all armed and sent away with 
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the troops during the first night 
after the demand had been sent 
by the Challenger. 

The Hertzegan Elizabeth was 
discovered above the town, 
sunk in a creek, while the 
floating dock had also been 
sunk. Both were raised, and 
the Hertzegan Elizabeth, after 
being docked, joined our flotilla 
as the Margaret Elizabeth, 

A small stern-wheel gunboat 
completed the list of the booty, 
the total value of which was 
over £3,000,000. 

The foregoing account is a 
précis of the work done by the 
ships mentioned during the 
first six weeks of the war, and 
is typical of the scouring done 
by the British Navy at that 
early time, resulting in the 
complete suspension of Ger- 
many’s oversea trade and the 
blockade of her colonies. 

Were it possible to obtain 
accounts of the various jobs on 
which the far-flung units of the 
fleet have been engaged from 
the Behring Sea to Cape Horn 
and Honolulu to the Canaries, 
a fraction of romance in war 
might be supposed to exist 
still, in spite of the out- 
rageous crimes committed in 
Europe. 

The ships mentioned in this 
account were employed for three 
months after the fall of Duala, 
during which time numerous 
combined operations took place; 
but enough has been said, it is 
hoped, to justify the assertion 
that, given the chance, they 
“Did their bit.” 
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“THERE are two great 
Policies—the policy of Muddle 
and the policy of Dawdle”’—so 
said Dr Creighton when as 
Dixie Professor he was lecturing 
at Cambridge; and England of 
to-day will be disposed to ad- 
mit there is much truth in the 
remark. Administrative prob- 
lems do not often get settled: 
they either become absorbed 
into something else more im- 
mediately exciting, or they are 
thrust into a corner and buried 
for the time, Neither course 
disposes of them: like un- 
shriven ghosts they rise again 
and are greeted as novelties, 
whereas in reality they are 
merely old apparitions in new 
clothes. Not the least perse- 
vering of these revenants is the 
problem of finding men for the 
British Army. True, it is just 
now insistent, gigantic, per- 
plexing; but it is not new. It 
has risen from its political 
grave every time England has 
had to fight a serious war; 
it has survived Muddle and 
defied Dawdle, though both 
have done their best with it— 
as they seem likely to do now. 

Theoretically, no doubt, every 
Englishman can be called 
out by the King to fight 
for his country. Practically 
this has never been done in 


_ times which may be called his- 


toric; either the will has been 
lacking or the machinery has 
failed, and thus in fact we have 
rested on this—we have had 
@ regular army just big enough 
to provide garrisons and carry 
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on the little wars; we have 
relied on an imperfectly-trained 
and disciplined force for 
home defence, and we have 
expected some of our dominions 
and colonies to provide similar 
forces for their defence; but 
when the emergencies came 
and a big army was needed for 
a big war we have invariably 
had to improviseit. The army 
grew throughout the eighteenth 
century, yet as the Empire 
grew faster the calls on it were 
always in front of its capacity, 
even when little bickerings 
broke out. But when serious 
effort was called for we have 
always had to begin to make 
a force which we could use. 
Cromwell made the New 
Model, but Charles II. dis- 
persed it. William III. had to 
make an army afresh, but it 
had disappeared when, four 
years after the peace of Rys- 
wick, Marlborough wanted it 
once more. He, patient man, 
rebuilt it, only to see it de- 
stroyed after Utrecht. Wal- 
pole, forced reluctantly into 
war by the Opposition, had to 
meet as his first difficulty the 
usual Opposition vote to reduce 
the army (at the outset of the 
war which they had forced 
upon him). The elder Pitt 
made it again, but it was gone 
by the time North wanted it 
against America. The younger 
Pitt was “caught short” in 
1798, and ten years later, 
though the Treaty of Amiens 
was obviously only a truce, we 
were once more without a 
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striking force which counted. 
Our efforts in the Crimean war 
were ludicrous when compared 
with our resources ; the “ Black 
Week ” of the Boer war com- 
pelled our Government once 
more to begin to make an army 
out of militia and volunteers; 
and considering the size of the 
forces against us in August 
1914, our numbers, though sur- 
prising large for us, were almost 
negligible to the enemy. It has 
always been the same tale. We 
have never been able to strike 
a blow on land at the outset, 
because we have never had the 
men ready. So deeply en- 
grained is this on us that we are 
inclined to resent the conduct 
of an opponent who does his 
best to deal a knock-out blow in 
the first round as being unsport- 
ing. Itiscertainly un-English. 

Unluckily, though we have 
had plenty of practice in 
Army-making in a_ hurry, 
practice has not done much 
yet to arrive at perfection. 
The problems recur and recur ; 
venerable pitfalls catch suc- 
ceeding generations; the same 
old “solutions” solve nothing. 
A man in a uniform is mis- 
taken for a soldier: a number 
of soldiers are mistaken for an 
army : the greater the tempor- 
ary effort made to find men for 
a big war the more we plume 
ourselves that the thing is 
done with, whereas in truth it 
is only beginning, since the 
bigger the numbers the greater 
is the need for sustained effort 
to keep the big army up to 
strength. Every war has 
taught these things: every 
soldier knows them and re- 
peats them, but no politicians 
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have laid them to heart, 
Neither side can shovel the 
blame on to the other, though 
each has, it may be admitted, 
done its manful best. The 
Tory party scrapped the New 
Model, and William’s men: 
both sides scrambled for 
popular approval in destroy- 
ing Marlborough’s army: the 
logical people who bellowed for 
war in 1739, and at the same 
time voted to decrease the 
army, were discontented 
Whigs who called themselves 
“ Patriots.” The “men who 
fought at Minden ” found that 
neither the Tory Bute nor the 
Whigs who followed, cared to 
keep them, and the younger 
Pitt’s initial years of peace 
were remarkable for even more 
than the usual neglect of no- 
body’s friend — the army, 
though it is only just to say 
that the Whigs in Opposition 
urged on him still further 
reductions. Our politicians 
have always hated and feared 
an army; perhaps it is the 
humiliating contrast of silence 
and efficiency with talk and 
inefficiency ; perhaps the clatter 
of Pride’s musketeers _ still 
re-echoes distastefully in the 
House of Commons; so when 
we are on the edge of war, the 
first cry always is, “a truce 
to politics—let us put away 
political enmities,”—in other 
words, a confession that so long 
as we have politics we cannot 
have an army, and that if we 
are to have an army we caD- 
not have party politics. 
One result is that never i 
any war have we been either 
ready or quick to strike. And 
this umreadiness is growlDg 
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more and more serious in war. 
It seemed for a long time that 
Napoleon had taught the world 
all that there was to teach on 
the value of speed, but it looks 
as if a new factor had come 
in with modern vast numbers, 
trench warfare, machine-guns, 
and the power of the defensive. 
On the Western front, long as 
it is, each side in turn seems 
capable of holding its line 
with an inferiority of number 
against attacks which are ex- 
ceedingly costly to continue. 
War appears likely to settle 
down into a sort of stalemate 
all along a line which is of any 
reasonable length, after the first 
rush is over. But that first 
rush (which can only be made 
by the Power that is first to 
put its real strength in the 
field) is the essential thing 
which gives the advantage. 
Possession is nine points of the 
law, and actions for ejectment 
are costly and uncertain things. 
If we suppose, as is only reason- 
able, that this trench warfare 
on the defensive be further 
perfected by improved machines 
and methods, then it will be 
the first rush, and the vigour 
and power with which it can be 
pushed, which will in the main 
settle every war where numbers 
arelarge, compared to the length 
of frontier, and the combatants 
nearly equal in strength. 

That we were not ready the 
last time we wished to inter- 
vene in a great European war, 
namely, that against Revolu- 
tionary France and Napoleon, 
is of course well known, but 
we do not always realise how 
unready we were. On Feb- 
ruary 16, 1793, Dumouriez 


rushed out from Antwerp to 
attack our ally Holland and 
open the Scheldt. We de- 
cided to act, and we did so 
by parading the seven bat- 
talions of Guards; the Duke 
of York announced that the 
first battalions of the three 
regiments would be sent to 
Holland, and called for the 
volunteers required to bring 
even these up to strength. 
The whole brigade stepped 
forward, and on February 25 
the three battalions set sail— 
in colliers. Some 2000 men, 
shipped without medical ap- 
pliances or stores or transport, 
or even a reserve of ammuni- 
tion, constituted our “striking 
force.” It seems laughable, 
yet it is worth pointing out 
that our enemy had at the 
time not more than 150,000 
effectives in the whole field of 
warfare: the reader may be 
interested in working out the 
proportion and comparing it 
with another proportion sum 
of August 1914. 

The Guards were reinforced 
on March 5 by three regi- 
ments formed into a brigade 
and put under Abercromby’s 
command, “but,” wrote the 
Adjutant-General to the Duke 
of York, “I am afraid that 
you will not reap the advan- 
tage you might have expected 
from the brigade of the line 
just sent over to you, as so 
considerable a part of it is 
composed of nothing but un- 
disciplined and raw recruits: 
and how they are to be dis- 
posed of till they have learnt 
their business I am at a loss 
to imagine.” Bad as these 
were, they were the last of 
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the infantry that could be 
spared at the time, so eleven 
regiments of cavalry were 
warned for service, The eleven 
regiments, however, only mus- 


tered twenty-three squadrons. 


Later in the year the Govern- 
ment did set itself to raise 
fresh battalions, yet even in 
October 1793 it was a matter 
of difficulty to find a hundred 
men to fill up Abercromby’s 
losses. Never in the first 
year had the Duke of York 
more than 3700 British troops 
under his command. In 1794 
Pitt promised his Austrian 
allies a British contingent 
of 40,000 men, without hav- 
ing any clear idea where they 
could be got; he did pro- 
vide about 20,000, and supple- 
mented them by doles of 2000 
a month, comforting himself 
that in ten months this would 
amount to the same thing— 
which of course it did not. 
At the summit the force rose 
to 25,000, but the men were 
not soldiers, ‘Many of the 
new regiments,” wrote Craig, 
“do not know one end of a 
firelock from another; and,” 
he added with his usual frank- 
ness, “they never will know 
it.” Another soldier says the 
cavalry were “rough and 
ready—which meant drunken 
and disorderly.” The junior 
officers, scarce though they 
were— most regiments had 
more companies than subal- 
terns — were amazingly bad. 
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They were ready to fight with 
the English officer’s  tradi- 
tional bravery, but on the 
march they were insubordinate, 
drunken, and unpunctual. It 
was common for a regiment to 
begin its march under adju- 
tant and sergeant-major only, 
while the officers galloped up 
hours later. There were guns 
but few gunners, and fewer 
drivers: the new corps of 
Royal Waggoners were even 
worse than the artillery. “A 
greater set of scoundrels never 
disgraced an army,” said 
Craig; “half of them, if not 
taken from the hulks, have at 
times visited them.” Worst of 
all was the medical side. Mr 
Fortescue! describes the medical 
staff as “drunken apothecaries, 
broken-down practitioners, and 
rogues of every description 
who were provided under some 
cheap contract.” This luck- 
less “army,” thus flung on a 
foreign shore without any 
arrangements to supply it 
with arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, medical stores, victuals, 
or reinforcements, helped the 
Austrians to keep up a fight 
with the French till the winter 
of 1794. Then the Austrians 
withdrew eastwards, and left 
the Duke of York to cover 
Holland. Frost bridged the 
rivers for the French, and our 
luckless force was hunted away 
to the north through bitter 
weather, perishing by hundreds 
for lack even of clothes? The 





1 «History of the British Army,’ by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue—the standard 
authority for everything connected with the doings of our Army. 

2 Few had even greatcoats, and these were in rags: some men had been sent 
over in “ slops”—linen jackets and trousers,—these disappeared, and many of the 


men became unwilling sans-culottes. 
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horrors of the retreat to the 
Yssel would, one might sup- 
pose, have sunk deep into the 
minds of the ministers, but 
they seem to have thought 
that it was the soldiers’ fault 
to have lost their discipline 
because they had nothing to 
eat and their lives because 
they had no rags to cover 
them. 

Here, indeed, was a stagger- 
ing business. Bad beginners as 
we are, we do not often begin 
quite so badly. But the want 
of men and the want of pre- 
paration was chronic, and it is 
worth while to see some of the 
causes of it. 

First of all, we could not 
send an expeditionary force 
because we had not got it to 
send. Of eighty-one battalions 
of the Line, twenty-eight were 
either in India or the West 
Indies, where sickness would 
on an average account for 
about half of them annually 
at the best of times. Gibraltar, 
Ireland, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada took up twenty-five 
more. That left twenty-eight, 
which, together with theGuards 
and the Cavalry, was not ex- 
cessive to protect Great Britain. 
But immediately war broke out 
the Fleet began to demand 
men from the Army for service 
at sea.’ Battalion after bat- 
talion was swallowed up till, 
two months after the declara- 
tion of war, there were only 
three regiments of the Line 
left south of the Tweed. Some 
were at sea; others had been 


sent to the West Indies and 
elsewhere engaged in running 
after distant objects—“ hunt- 
ing the sheep,” in Windham’s 
phrase, “before we had killed 
the dog.” ‘“Nibbling at the 
rind of France ” was Sheridan’s 
description. But wherever 
they were there were none to 
be sent promptly to the Low 
Countries, and so the campaign 
there—which was the one de- 
cisive place where the enemy 
could be struck a mortal blow 
—ended in hopeless defeat. 

As soon as the obvious was 
once more perceived—namely, 
that the army was only just 
big enough to guard ourselves 
and the Empire, and left no 
margin for offence—the Govern- 
ment set to work to improvise 
an army, and as the need was 
urgent and the war popular, 
men at first came freely enough. 
A number of new regiments 
and battalions were raised.? 
In all, about 30,000 men were 
added between November 1793 
and March 1794. But though 
satisfactory for a momentary 
spurt, this did nothing to 
secure a regular supply. It 
meant, as such efforts always 
mean, that the enthusiastic 
joined and the lazy remained 
behind. 

Further, the methods of re- 
cruiting were mostly unsatis- 
factory. The ordinary plan 
waa to raise men by beat 
of drum, which meant re- 
cruiting parties always absent 
from their regiments; but this 
method did not bring in men 





’ In June 1795 there were fifteen regiments serving in the Fleet. 
* Among them the Cameron Highlanders, and Mr Thomas Graham’s (after- 
wards Lord Lynedoch) 2nd Scottish Rifles. 
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had done to improve the methods. The Government 


reputation of the army, to 
clear it from the old reproach 
of “brutal and _licentious 
soldiery,” the service was not 
attractive. It was badly paid 
-and the men ill - cared - for. 
Discipline was enforced by 
the lash among a mixture 
often rough and disorderly, 
and the term “Lobster” had 
an ill sound in men’s ears. 
In the end every employment 
gathers men by the sum of 
its attractions and advantages 
compared to those of other 
avocations in the same grade. 
The army was not attractive 
save to the adventurous, the 
desperate needy, and the in- 
tensely patriotic — and these 
were not large classes in the 
last decade of the eighteenth 
century.? 

Since recruiting parties did 
not bring in men, recourse 
was had in emergencies to 
different methods. As has 
been seen, new regiments or 
new battalions were created, 
the task of raising them being 
often handed over to men of 
position in a district who could 
persuade those round them to 
join. So Alan Cameron of 
Erracht raised the Cameron 
Highlanders, and Lord Paget 
the Kightieth, and Colonel 
Duncan Campbell and Lord 
Huntly the Ninety-first and 
Ninety - second Highlanders, 
and many others. This was 
good, but not all who raised 
men did it from such sound 


also set to work to encour. 
age “raising men for rank” 
—that is to say, it invited 
private individuals to raise 
men, and offered in return 
rank in the army proportion- 
ate to their success. Hitherto 
this plan had been limited to 
the raising of companies, and 
therefore the most successful 
—or unscrupulous — recruiter 
or amateur crimp could not 
get higher rank than that 
of captain. But now that 
battalions were thrown open, 
the prizes were enormous, and 
the competition correspond- 
ingly acute. One lieutenant 
advertised a reward of two 
thousand guineas to any one 
who would get him a hundred 
recruits in six weeks. De- 
mands like this soon called 
the Army-brokers from their 
customary business of ex- 
change and sales of commis- 
sions to the task of selling 
recruits. This was the road 
to promotion. Beardless boys 
leapt over their seniors’ heads; 
disreputable gamblers who had 
been forced to sell out bought 
themselves in again with high 
rank after a lucky turn at 
play ; men of neither class nor 
breeding thrust themselves into 
the service, and fond parents 
speculated for their sons. One 
father wrote for leave of ab- 
sence for his offspring for 
whom the paternal success in 
recruiting had secured the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on 





1 One great deterrent to enlisting was the fear of being drafted off to the West 


Indies. 
and loot. 


India was not so much disliked—there was the likelihood of fighting 
But in the West Indies there was nothing to get but yellow fever. 
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the ground that the said 
lieutenant-colonel was not yet 
of an age to leave school. 
Even women joined in to 
help their men-folk. “ Think 
of my bad luck about recruits,” 
wrote Lady Sarah Lennox. 
“Tf I had seen an officer a 
fortnight sooner, he would 
have sold me twenty at 11 
guineas a man; but now they 
are all gone. My Dublin stock 
too, which was 40, has been 
reduced to 26.”1 Recruiting 
became a fierce gamble, in 
which the price of recruits 
went up at times to £30 
a head. So by the aid of 
a long purse, crimping, and 
exchanges, officers who had 
seen no service were forked 
over the heads of the men 
who were fighting at the 
front; and little wonder that 
when they were sent out they 
were, as has been seen, lacking 
in discipline. 

The excuse for this abomin- 
able system, the defects of 
which were perfectly well 
known in earlier days, though 
they were shown on a big 
gigantic scale, was the usual 
one. It was cheap—or at any 
rate it appeared to be. Govern- 
Ment offered £5 bounty per 
man, and could not get them. 
If private purses were willing 
to buy them at ten or eleven 
guineas, then the country saved 
the money and got the men. 
So indeed it appeared. But 
the facts were otherwise. These 
new battalions seldom saw ser- 
vice as battalions. Themen were 


at once drafted off to fill gaps 
in the existing line, and the 
battalion disappeared. But the 
officers remained—on half-pay, 
and they continued to draw that 
half-pay for the rest of their 
lives.2 So what was gained on 
the swings was lost on the 
roundabouts, and the only re- 
sult was to irritate the officers 
who were fighting at the front, 
and spoil the ordinary recruit- 
ing. Who was going to take 
£5 for a bounty when by hold- 
ing back he might get three or 
four times that sum? 

No one supposes that this 
folly is likely to be repeated, 
and the study of it at first 
sight possesses only an anti- 
quarian interest. But there is 
one side of it which is unfortu- 
nately anything but antiquated. 
It is an example of the common 
and pernicious habit which 
Governments often have of 
fobbing off a difficult task which 
it is their business to discharge, 
on to amateur and volunteer 
helpers. Here were the facts: 
the country urgently needed 
men in a war on which the 
Government had embarked, 
but the men were coming in 
tooslowly. It was the Govern- 
ment’s duty to obtain these 
men; they did not obtain them ; 
what they did was to encourage 
other people to try to do their 
duty for them. 

Nor had this shirking the 
justification of success. The 
army was always short of men, 
all through the ten years to the 
peace of Amiens. When Eng- 





; Mr Fortescue gives’a number of other examples. 
Mr Fortescue cites a case of one lieutenant who drew half-pay for eighty 


years after the drafting of the 104th. 
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lishmen were not to be bought, 
the Government bought Hes- 
sians and Dutchmen. It con- 
tracted with some scoundrels 
who promised to collect Irish- 
men, and did so by atrocious 
methods. But yellow fever in 
the West Indies and Haiti 
devoured men much faster than 
they could be recruited or 
bought. When Hoche’s force 
arrived in Bantry Bay on De- 
cember 20, 1796, it was—or 
would have been, had all the 
ships kept together — 18,000 
strong. General Dalrymple 
had 2000 actually at hand to 
meet it. There were eight 
skeleton regiments of regulars 
in Ireland, but so reduced by 
drafts that they did not number 
1600 men. Had the French 
advanced into the country no 
help could have come from 
England. “You know our 
nakedness in the matter of 
regular troops,” wrote the Duke 
of Portland to Lord Camden, 
the Lord-Lieutenant. ‘We 
could not have spared you 
above a thousand regular 
infantry unless we sent the 
Guards.” We had not men to 
put down the rebellion of 1798, 
or to send an adequate force to 
North Holland in 1799. We 
hired eighteen thousand Rus- 
sians to assist us there. 

Some reasons why the Army 
was perpetually bankrupt of 
men have appeared in the facts 
that the Army was not at- 
tractive, that the Government 
took no care to make men come 
forward, and that what men it 
got were mostly sent to regions 
where—to misapply Maitland’s 
phrase—“ life was short and 
death was violent.” But all 
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these considerations do not ex. 
plain the complete breakdown 
of recruiting, unless we assume 
that the country was lost to 
all sense of patriotism—which 
it was not. The truth is that 
the Government got scarcely 
any recruits for the Line, be. 
cause it steadily persuaded 
them to go elsewhere. 

It is an obvious military 
axiom that if you are going to 
make men into soldiers at all, 
you should make them into the 
best kind of soldiers that you 
can. The best kind of soldier 
is the regular. He alone gets 
enough training: he alone can 
be sent to strike abroad— 
where only England can ob- 
tain a decision in her favour 
against a land power. The 
regular can do everything that 
the “‘ home-defence soldier ” can 
do, and do it better. Thus 
every man capable of serving 
in the regulars, who employs 
his energies, and sates his 
patriotism in home defence, is 
a man wasted in an emergency. 
And a Government most 
gravely errs if it fosters such 
home - defence forces at the 
expense of the Army. It de- 
liberately gives up the power 
of striking, and contents itself 
with guarding. 

Here then was the worst 
mistake of Pitt and his ad- 
visers. They multiplied de- 
fensive forces, and by doing 80 
starved their offensive force. 
In England we had the 
Fencibles— who were to all 
intents and purposes regulars, 
but enlisted for home service 
only: we had the Militia, and 
another variety called the 
Supplementary Militia: later 
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we had the Provisional Cav- 
alry: and to crown all we had 
Volunteers—infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry called Yeomanry. 
A fine variety, suited to all 
tastes: a man could do some- 
thing, a little, or less, as it 
pleased him: drill for fifty 
days in the year, or twenty, or 
ten: trudge on foot or swagger 
on a horse as it seemed good 
to him—and at the time ap- 
pease his conscience, or even 
honestly believe he was doing 
his duty to his country. Was 
he not defending its sacred 
soil? True, the invader de- 
layed his coming, but whose 
fault was that? only let him 
come on, and he would see 
then that Englishmen knew 
how to fight. 

Some of these forces may be 
dismissed briefly. Of the Fenc- 
ibles it is perhaps enough to 
remark their numbers. Orders 
were given in March 1793 to 
raise seven Fencible regiments 
in Scotland. Two more were 
added in April, and others as 
time went on. Fifteen bat- 
talions were sanctioned in 
October 1794, aud twelve more 
before the year was out. In 
1799 there were thirty - one 
regiments of Fencible cavalry 
and forty-five battalions of 
infantry. As the Fencible 
was a regular, though for 
home service only, he was well 
drilled, and a soldier. The 
force was useful— within its 
limits ; it did much to set free 
the regular army for service 
abroad, but it did nothing to 
keep it up to strength. It 
depleted it. The very faet 
that the men were soldiers in 
®very sense save one, is the 
VOL, CXCVIIIL—NO, MCCII. 


most damning criticism on 
the Government which raised 
them. They were the very men 
who would have gone into the 
army if they had not had the 
Fencible regiments to trap 
them on the way. The Gov- 
ernment appears to have had 
an uneasy consciousness that 
this was so, for it constantly 
disbanded Fencibles in the 
hope of driving them to enlist 
into the army. Unluckily it 
destroyed the effect of this 
by raising new Fencible regi- 
ments with equal persistence. 
Here, then, was leak number 
one, which drained away pos- 
sible recruits. 

The Provisional Cavalry need 
not be taken seriously. It 
dated from 1796, and was 
made up thus. Every owner 
of ten horses was compelled 
to provide and mount one 
trooper: owners of less than 
ten were grouped, and pro- 
vided and mounted a joint 
trooper. The Provisional 
Cavalry was to be paid if it 
was embodied (which it was 
from 1796 to 1799), and was 
reckoned to be 15,000 strong. 
This system had one merit: 
it was compulsion, or appeared 
to be such; but it was speedily 
robbed of this merit by an 
amending enactment which 
permitted Lords-Lieutenant to 
dispense with the compulsory 
Provisional Cavalry if they 
could raise enough volunteer 
Yeomanry to take its place— 
in other words, to do without 
a force which was under mili- 
tary discipline if they could get 
one that was not. But even 
when embodied it suffered from 
the chronic weakness of all 
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half-and-half soldiers. “The 
Provisional Cavalry,” said one 
well-informed critic, ‘“ passed 
over the country like a blight. 
It was a pleasant conceit to 
make every man ride another’s 
horse, till at length, when the 
men and horses were all brought 
together, no man knew how to 
mount, and so they all separ- 
ated.” The one condoning 
feature in the force was that 
at the best it was very small, 
and so did not do very much 
harm, 

Criticism of the Volunteers 
is best postponed till we reach 
a later stage of the war, and 
we now come to the Militia. 

This ancient engine appears 
on the popular historical 
horizon about the time of the 
Civil War. Most people know 
that the actual pretext of the 
war between Crown and Parlia- 
ment was the control of the 
Militia: few realise that neither 
side could make the slightest 
permanent use of what they 
managed to secure of it. After 
three campaigns both sides had 
discarded it, and Parliament 
made a regular army which 
shattered the King’s volunteer 
army at Naseby. Dryden’s de- 
scription of it ruans— 

‘¢ Mouths without hands, maintained 
at vast expense, 

In peace a charge, in war a weak 
defence. 

Stout once a month they march, a 


blustering band, 
And ever but in time of need at hand.” 


For our purpose the Militia 
dates from Pitt’s Militia Act 
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of 1757. This fixed the pro. 
portion to be provided by 
each county, and laid down 
that this number was to be 
found by ballot from the par. 
ochial lists of eligibles, A 
man served for three! years 
and was then exempt till his 
turn came round again, or he 
was over age. Regular ad- 
jutants for each regiment, and 
a sergeant for each twenty men, 
were to be provided by the 
Crown. If embodied (in case 
of urgent danger) the force was 
entitled to the same pay as 
regulars, and was placed under 
the articles of war. It was to 
drill once a week from April to 
October,” and in battalions four 
days on Whitsun week. Here, 
then, was a measure which 
compelled a training in arms 
for all (with some few excep- 
tions), and which, if carried 
out, would provide for home 
defence, and act as a sort of 
reservoir for the army. 
Unluckily this fair promise 
did not come to fruit, The 
return of peace saw the Act 
neglected and only half en- 
forced. And when the next 
panie came in the -American 
War, and the ballot was en- 
forced again, those chosen by 
it were allowed to buy substitutes, 
and that at once knocked the 
bottom out of its usefulness. 
“England expects every other 
man to do his duty” is not 
an inspiring national signal. 
Theoretically there seems little 
amiss with the idea that the 
unsoldierly should find some 








1 The period became five years by the time of the Revolutionary War. 
* Pitt’s original intention was for it to drill every Sunday, but the Non- 


conformist conscience got in the way. 
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one of more military tastes to 
take his place: it is plausibly 
urged that thus it will be better 
done. But it was not so. In 
the first place, instead of im- 
pressing the doctrine that every 
man is bound to train himself 
in arms to serve his country, it 
taught that this was only bind- 
ing on those who were not rich 
enough to buy a substitute. 
“Your money or your life” is 
a traditional alternative with 
the highwayman, but it was 
a despicable policy for a 
Government. And more im- 
mediately fatal was this fact. 
“Substitutes” were presum- 
ably men who through tastes 
or need were not unwilling to 
serve. They were the very 
material upon which the regular 
Army relied for recruits. But 
if they were offered a bounty to 
take some one’s place in the 
Militia, it was certain which 
choice they would make. Serve 
in the West Indies, when they 
could get a round sum to 
exercise themselves gently in 
the Militia—not they! 

Thus by permitting sub- 
stitutes for personal service in 
the Militia the Government set 
up yet another body to compete 
with the regular Army for 
recruits. They “robbed Peter 
to pay Paul,”? and could get no 
real service out of Paul when 
they had paid him. Still we 
have to see them go a deal 
further yet in the same direc- 
tion before the war came to an 
end. 

The defects of the Militia 
and the full beauty of the sub- 
stitute system may be best 
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studied in the later half of the 
war after 1803, but ere that be 
reached there are a few things 
worth setting down. The 
Militia was very properly em- 
bodied when war was imminent 
in 1793, and an addition brought 
the number up to 36,000 in 
the next year, while 16,000 
more were levied in Ireland, 
the ballot being used there for 
the first time— not without 
some riots. The Militia Act 
was not extended to Scotland 
till 1797, though men were 
raised for the force before 
that date—again much to the 
dislike of the people. They 
did some useful service: they 
frightened twelve hundred 
French who had landed at 
Fishguard into surrender : 
they would have fought 
against Hoche had he come 
on, and they formed a big 
section of the force which 
dealt with Humbert’s raid 
into Connaught in 1798, 
though they were among the 
“also rans” at Castlebar 
Races. They helped to fight 
the rebels of 1798; with the 
Fencibles, they did something 
to set the regulars free to go 
and die of yellow fever in the 
West Indies. But it was a 
constant struggle to keep up 
their numbers. An Act of 
1796 ordering the levy by 
ballot of 60,000, called the 
Supplementary Militia, met 
with a deal of evasion, and 
the quality of them was poor. 
It was bound to be with only 
twenty days’ training: the 
Irish Militia were the 
most unmanageable. “These,” 





1 Lord Methuen’s phrase before the Bedford Commission. 
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wrote Cornwallis, “are totally 
without discipline, contemp- 
tible before the enemy when 
serieus resistance is made to 
them, but ferocious and cruel 
in the extreme when any poor 
wretches with or without arms 
come within their power.” 
The most remarkable demon- 
stration of the militiamen’s 
capacity (and, be it added, of 
the Government’s foolishness), 
however, came in 1799. By 
this time the Government was 
at its wits’ end for men; 
ordinary recruiting had com- 
pletely broken down, and as 
a last resource it was decided 
to allow men in the Militia 
to enlist into the regulars. 
Hitherto this had been for- 
bidden, so jealous had the 
Government been to keep its 
home - defence force intact. 
The first offer in 1798 had 
little effect1: there was the 
fear of the West Indies: but 
when that campaign came to 
an end both British Fencibles 
and Irish Militia began to 
volunteer to serve in Europe. 
With this encouragement the 
offer was renewed to the 
British Militia: ten thousand 
would be accepted for Euro- 
pean service during the war, 
and a bounty of ten pounds 
was offered. This proved 
attractive, and the famous 
Ten Thousand began gather- 
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ing on Barham Downs through 
August in order to be made 
into soldiers by September, 
Never was seen such an 
Anabasis, Every man had 
received ten pounds of bounty, 
and till that was gone they 
would live like lords and be as 
drunk as lords. Few deigned 
to walk even if they could, 
They rolled in in post-chaises 
and coaches; they refused to 
attend drill or parade, and 
none could deal with them; 
for, coming from all sorts of 
regiments, they were adorned 
with an infinity of old badges 
of which no man could make 
head or tail, and all of them 
had forgotten their new regi- 
ments and most of them their 
own names. To the officers in 
charge of this hilarious assem- 
bly came the stunning news that 
the next day Pitt and Dundas 
would arrive to review them, 
The officers dutifully spent 
the next perspiring morning 
in sweeping the alehouses for 
ten miles round to compel 
them to come in, and by the 
afternoon had gathered all 
who could stand. Pitt and 
Dundas duly appeared. The 
proceedings were to take the 
form of a feu de joie and 
march past. The feu de jor 
went off all right—in every 
direction—but the march past 
was an impossibility and was 





1 The local magnates who controlled 


the Militia were indignant that their 


men should be tempted from them to serve the country abroad. The Lords 
Carnarvon, Radnor, and Fitzwilliam protested ‘because the measures prescribed 
by the bill are destructive of the constitutional force of the country by making 
the Militia ballot a fund for the supply, and its discipline a drill for the 
accommodation of other corps, and by degrading its officers to the humiliating 
situation of commanding the miserable remnant of the regulars rejected by recruit- 


ing sergeants of the line.” 





The 1st Devon Militia, duly damped in similar 
fashion, produced three volunteers for the line out of 2500 men. 
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“dropped by consent.” Yet 
in less than a month these 
men were over in Holland 
with Abercromby: they de- 
veloped into good soldiers—as 
was natural when they were 
once under discipline—and till 
1803 drafts from the Militia 
were by far the best recruits 
that the Line received. 

But consider the process. 
These men had been, first of 
all, paid a private bounty by 
retiring persons to do their 
service in the Militia. In the 
Militia they remained for two 
or three years, getting twenty 
days’ training per annum, and 
learning only the edge of a 
soldier’s work: forbidden to 
enlist from the Militia into 
the Line, even if they desired, 
till it became clear that if 
men were not got somehow 
there would be no army left: 
then bribed by another bounty 
to do what they might have 
been persuaded to do long 
before, had the Government 
not allowed faint- hearted in- 
dividuals and shirking parishes 
to make it more attractive for 
them to do something else. 


Yet, even allowing for all 
these muddles, the lack of re- 
cruits still remains unaccounted 
for. The Regulars went short 
because Fencibles and Militia 
tapped their supplies; but 
then the Militia went short 
too. Was patriotism in the 
country dead, or was there 
another option, softer even 
than the Militia, which bled 
it as it bled the Regulars? 
That the Government was 
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starving the Line to fill 
Fencibles and Militia we have 
seen; but one could hardly 
dare to guess that they at 
the same time starved the 
Militia to fill something even 
less efficient. Yet, incredible 
as this seems, it was the fact. 
In 1794 they had _ invited 
Volunteers to enrol themselves 
first in companies and then 
in battalions, The invitation 
was readily accepted: endless 
Volunteer corps of all sorts 
sprang into being, and doubt- 
less meant well. But they 
were dissociated from the 
Militia, and therefore, till they 
were actually embodied, under 
no military discipline at all; 
and, worse still, all Volunteers 
who were effective (and the 
qualification of efficiency was 
to have attended drills punc- 
tually for six weeks) were 
excused the ballot for the Militia. 
This is the simple explanation 
of the ardour for volunteer- 
ing, which thus became the 
easy way of evading even the 
second-rate duty of home 
defence in the Militia — and 
there need be no qualms of 
conscience about it. Did not 
the Government invite men to 
be Volunteers? It must prefer 
them, otherwise it would never 
have made this stipulation 
about the Militia. So when, 
in 1797, the mutinies of the 
Fleet really woke Englishmen 
to the reality of the peril, they 
enlisted in their thousands— 
but in the least valuable of 
all the forces, in the Yeomanry 
and the Volunteers.! 


It came to this. Real sol- 





1 280 corps of Yeomanry and Volunteers were formed in that year. 
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diers were scanty, because it 
was made more attractive for 
men to be half - and - half 
soldiers; and half - and - half 
soldiers were not to be had, 
because men were invited to 
join corps which were not 
soldiers at all. So the per- 
petual deficiency is explained ; 
the cat is out of the bag; 
and the only reason for keep- 
ing the creature shut in so 
long is because it is only in 
the second half of the war 
that the full grandeur of the 
Government’s policy can be 
realised. 

To begin with, one might 
assume that when the Peace 
of Amiens came in 1802 
the Government would have 
learned something. When war 
is actually on us we are pre- 
pared for stop-gap experiments, 
Some of them will certainly 
turn out badly, but the coming 
of peace should give the chance 
of improving, criticising, and 
rejecting. Here were the facts. 
We had been at war for nine 
years, and had accomplished 
nothing in Europe of any real 
worth. That was because we 
had no striking force to use; 
most of what we had was 
wasted in the West Indies, but 
in any case it was too small; 
it could not be recruited be- 
cause the Government had 
given needless encouragement 
to home defence; and the home 
defence force was itself depleted 
by hundreds of thousands of 
undisciplined and useless Vol- 
unteers. Further, it was plain 
that the peace was in reality 
enly a truce: nothing was 
settled by it: war was sure 
to recur at once, Yet with all 








this the Government onee more 
abandoned any idea of the 
offensive ; again it bent all its 
measures to home defence; 
it did nothing to improve the 
Volunteers or get rid of them, 
It merely repeated all the old 
mistakes on a larger scale, 
Pitt was no longer Prime 
Minister, but Addington, who 
succeeded him, only held office 
through Pitt’s forbearance, and 
so for Addington’s measures 
Pitt must bear his share of 
responsibility, and, as will be 
seen, Addington only copied 
previous failures. 

It is a bewildering task to 
endeavour to give an outline 
of our military policy from 
1802 to 1805. The whole thing 
is set down in Mr Fortescue’s 
‘County Lieutenancies and the 
Army,’ and readers of it will 
remember (with delight) the 
irony of the opening sen- 
tences of the Preface, and the 
author’s remark, “ If, as I fear, 
the ordinary reader finds these 
pages impossible to read, I can 
only assure him that I have 
found them maddening to 
write.” A summary, then, has 
little chance of being clear, yet 
the whole matter has a new 
interest in the light of to-day; 
and if the only result is to 
convey confusion, it is at least 
permissible to say that con- 
fusion was the distinguishing 
mark of our policy. 

Once more we may begin 
with the recruiting of the 
Regulars. As this was by far 
the most important matter, 
little attention was paid to it. 
All that need be remarked is 
that the increase of pay &- 
torted from the Government 
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for the Army after the mutinies 
of the Fleet in 1797—an act of 
tardy justice—did not go nearly 
far enough to make the service 
attractive per se; that men 
still feared the West Indies ; 
that the one serious proposal 
to increase the regular Army 
direct did not come till 1804: 
it took the shape of a repeti- 
tion of the old disaster of 
raising men for rank, but the 
Duke of York, as Commander- 
in-Chief, would have none of 
it, and very rightly crushed 
it. Other efforts were indirect, 
and can be dealt with in the 
story of the Militia. But it 
must be borne in mind that 
the Army was just as short 
of recruits as ever; indeed it 
began the war in 1803 one- 
sixth short of its nominal 
strength, and though it was 
doing no fighting in Europe, 
enough recruits did not come 
in even to make up _ its 
losses. 

Next for the Militia on 
which Addington proudly con- 
centrated his military policy— 
the passive and inert defensive. 
When peace was signed the 
Fencibles were disbanded, with 
renewed hopes against hope 
that they would enlist in the 
regulars, which, as before, they 
did not do; Yeomanry and 
Volunteers were invited to go 
on with their service if they 
pleased (under Pitt’s Act they 
were to end with the war), con- 
tinuing their privilege of escaping 
the Militia if they had attended 
five days’ exercise in the year,} 
but no attempt was made to 
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bring them under discipline ; 
and a new Militia Act pro- 
vided for 51,000 men (the “old 
Militia”), and, in case of need, 
half as many more, called the 
Supplementary Militia. They 
were to be raised by ballot, 
from men between 18 and 45 
(the unmarried and childless 
being taken first), they were to 
receive twenty-one days’ train- 
ing annually, and they were for- 
bidden to enlist in the Regular 
Army. As substitutes were 
permitted, all this was on the 
old model. Ballots being “in- 
convenient” in Ireland (since 
they led to fighting), militiamen 
there were to be tempted by a 
bounty of two guineas per man. 
Government thus contemplated 
some 75,000 militiamen in 
Great Britain and 20,000, if 
they could get them, from 
Ireland. 

Early in 1803 a renewal of 
war became certain, and with 
it there came a flood of legis- 
lation. An Act increasing the 
period of training from 21 days 
to 28, was followed by an- 
other doubling the bounty in 
Ireland, and a third reducing 
the property qualification re- 
quired for militia — officers. 
Plainly it was hard to get men, 
and it grew harder when on 
May 28 the Supplementary 
Militia were ordered to be en- 
rolled. A week or two later 
the Deputy - Lieutenants were 
commanded to fill all vacancies 
within ten days, and the fine 
of £10 imposed for every man 
by which a county fell short 
was applied quarterly instead 





* They were also excused the duty on hair powder. The amount of exercise 


required from them was substantially increased as the war went on. 
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of yearly. Next it was dis- 
covered —as usual— that the 
Fleet was short, and seafaring 
men enlisted in the Militia 
were ordered to be discharged 
into the Fleet. These things 
kept the hands of the County 
Lieutenants full, but there was 
much more coming. On June 
20 appeared the Army Reserve 
Act, which provided for the 
raising by ballot of 50,000 
men for service in the United 
Kingdom and the Channel 
Islands. Service was to be for 
five years, and the men could 
be drafted into second bat- 
talions of the regulars (for 
home service), and could enlist 
from these for general service 
in the Army. Substitutes 
were again permitted. This 
had only been law for a fort- 
night when there appeared the 
Levy en Masse Act (July 27), 


whereby the county authorities 


were required to make fresh 
lists—this time of men from 17 
to 55,—re-sorted into different 
categories from the militia lists. 
The three ablest classes could 
then under direction of the 
King be armed (arms being 
kept in the church or other 
suitable place under care of the 
churchwardens), and exercised 
every Sunday from Lady-day 
to Christmas. In case of in- 
vasion all classes could be called 
out, embodied, and placed in 
regiments of Regulars, Militia, 
or Fencibles, and were to be 
under the Mutiny Act. Ser- 
vice under this Act did not 
exempt from the ballot for the 
Militia or Army of Reserve, but 
where a satisfactory number of 
volunteers offered, the com- 
pulsion of the Act might be 
suspended. This was followed 
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by the Billeting Act, authoris. 
ing the billeting of yeomen and 
volunteers, and defining these 
as persons who had taken part 
in twelve days’ and twenty- 
four days’ exercise respectively 
for the year. It contained 
another remarkable enactment, 
of which more in its place. 

Here, then, in one session, 
were peremptory instructions 
to bring the Militia up to 
strength, to raise the Supple- 
mentary Militia, to create the 
Army of Reserve, and to call 
out men and arm and drill 
them under the Levy en Masse 
Act, all of them with different 
age qualifications, exemptions, 
privileges, standards of size, 
and responsibilities. We may, 
in passing, pity the sorrows of 
the County Lieutenants and 
their Deputies who had this 
vast mass of duties flung at 
them ; but our real interest lies 
in this, that here, ostensibly, 
we have compulsory service, 
and in the Levy en Masse Act 
universal service. Let us see 
how it was to be worked, and 
how far performance came up 
to promise, 

For the Militia and the 
Army of Reserve the engine of 
compulsion was the ballot, and 
the proceedings were of this 
sort. Lists of eligibles were 
prepared, passed on to the 
parish authorities, and posted 
on each church door. Claims 
to exemption having been dis- 
posed of, the quota required 
was fixed, and the drawing 
began. The most eligible class 
—men under thirty and child- 
less—were taken first, and 80 
on, the ballot being called in 
when needful to complete the 
quota. 
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There the matter should 
have ended, but in reality it 
was there that trouble began. 
No one was really compelled 
to serve, because there were so 
many ways of evasion. The 
balloted man—‘“lotman” was 
the technical name—might (1) 
serve himself for five years, or 
(2) produce for himself a sub- 
stitute from the same county 
or district or an adjoining one, 
or (3) purchase exemption by 
payment of £10'—either of 
these last two courses secured 
the principal an exemption of 
five years; or (4) the overseers 
of any parish might produce 
parochial substitutes: for the 
“lotmen,” and pay them a 
bounty of £6 from the rates. 
For the Army of Reserve the 
fine for exemption was raised 
to £20, and the exemption 
granted from the ballot only 
lasted for one year. 

It is at once clear that the 
man who wishes to evade ser- 
vice will not find it difficult. 
If he is moderately well off he 
will pay his fine and be safe for 
five years from the Militia. The 
Army of Reserve fine is more 
serious, but he can probably 
afford it, and he will not be 
drawn every year. Of course 
he may be able to find a per- 
sonal substitute more cheaply, 
though, as we shall see, that 
was unlikely: or the parish 
may take the business off his 
hands, The well-to-do then 
had nothing to fear. 

Again, the really poor mar- 
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ried man was exempt if he had 
more than one lawful child 
and was worth less than £100. 
This is not a condition of ideal 
earthly happiness, but it had 
this compensation—it carried 
freedom from the ballot. Fur- 
ther, those who were under five 
feet four? inches, or physically 
unfit and also worth less than 
£100, were exempt. This must 
not be misread. You were not 
exempt merely if you were 
unfit or undersized, but only 
if in addition to these disasters 
you also were “poor.” If you 
were crippled, lunatic, or de- 
formed, but were worth more 
than £100, you were liable to 
ballot, and if you were drawn 
you must pay your fine or pro- 
vide your substitute. Hxemp- 
tion was also granted at the 
other end of the scale to peers, 
and to officers and men in the 
Navy, Army, and Marines, sea- 
faring men, resident members 
of the universities, the clergy, 
registered teachers, constables 
and peace officers, and some 
others. Further, as has been 
seen, Volunteers could escape 
service in the Militia if they 
could show that as Volunteers 
they were what was ironically 
called effective.’ 

It might be supposed that 
there would be a number of 
people who could not afford 
either the £10 fine or the buy- 
ing of a substitute, and so 
would be driven to serve in 
person. But this leaves out 
of account the insurance 





1 The sum was soon raised to £15. 


® Five feet two inches for the Army of Reserve—an example of the pervading 


complexity of things. 


* What exemption they were meant to have, and had, from the Army of 


Reserve will appear later. 
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societies. If the number of 
insurers in a district was 
sufficiently large compared to 
the quota required for the 
Militia, a small contribution 
from each would cover the 
fine, or pay a substitute. To 
begin with, it was a sort of 
collective bet. Each bets let 
us say £1 he will be drawn 
at the next ballot. A few are 
so drawn, the greater number 
escape. They lose, and the 
winners use the money to pay 
fines or substitutes. This 
simple plan, however, soon 
spread to regular societies, 
which insured men against 
the annoyance of having to 
do their duty to their country 
in person, just as readily as 
they now insure them against 
fire or burglary. 

It is now possible to judge 
of the compulsion applied under 
the ballot for the Militia and 
Army of Reserve Act, and it 
is seen to amount to very little. 
Few men were so poor that 
they could not insure, even if 
they could not face the risk of 
being drawn and having to pay 
the fine. The very poorest 
were exempt; the man just 
over the £100 line might be 
compelled—not by the law but 
by poverty. The well-to-do 
could all escape, and all the 
able-bodied had the back-door 
of the Volunteers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
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thing of all is the placid un- 
animity with which county 
authorities, parish officials, 
public and Government, as- 
sumed that every one would 
evade his duty. No one ever 
seems to have expected a man 
to serve as a principal; all the 
efforts of the law were directed 
not to compelling that, but to 
forcing him to do something 
instead of it—to find a substi. 
tute, to pay a fine, to serve as 
a Volunteer. Lest this should 
be thought an overstatement, 
it is well to have a few figures, 
Of the 26,085 men levied for 
the annual quota of the Militia 
in 1807 (by which time exemp- 
tion fines had been raised, and 
the escape by volunteering 
made far more difficult, there- 
fore presumably men would 
have been readier to serve in 
person), 22,956 were substi- 
tutes. One county alone pro- 
duced over one-half in principals 
—that was Pembroke, with 
76 out of 148; at the other 
end of the scale came Derby 
with 15 out of 667, Leicester 
with 12 out of 480, the Tower 
Hamlets with 2 out of 320, 
while Carnarvon (96), Rutland 
(61), and Middlesex (692) at- 
tained “highest possibles” in 
the art of evasion: none of 
them provided one single man 
who would do his Militia ser- 
vice in person.” 

Where principals were 80 





1 The risk of being drawn at the beginning of the war was not very serious. 
In Devon (a county which was better than most in providing its due quota) there 


were, in 1803, 42,315 persons of Militia age. 
of 15,968 were exempt, many as Volunteers. 
The odds against being drawn in that year 


the annual Militia quota was 1572. 
were about 17 to 1. 


Of these, the astonishing number 
Still there were 26,147 left, and 


2 In the ranks of the Middlesex Militia, whose total was 4500 men, there was 
one principal. When his five years ran out, the Lord-Lieutenant desired to 


keep him as a curiosity. 
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shy it is easy to imagine the 
wild scramble for substitutes. 
Early in 1803 the price of sub- 
stitutes for the Militia ran 
from £12 to £21. By 1804 it 
had risen in many places to 
forty or fifty guineas. In 1807 
it was £30 in Devon, £40 in 
the North Riding, £44 in 
Anglesey and Monmouth. In 
Forfar in 1811 it was anything 
between £50 and £80. For 
the Army of Reserve, which 
was much more disliked, and 
where the exemption fine was 
higher, prices ran even higher. 
They ranged from the modest 
£20 in Aberdeen and £25 in 
Dorset to anything between 
£30 and £40 in Berkshire, £30 
to £60 in Middlesex, £50 in 
Sussex, and in some rare cases 
to £70, £80, and even £100. 
It must be remembered that 
the paying of a fine for the 
Militia was no_ protection 
against the demands of the 
Army of Reserve, nor vice 
versd, so that every one was 
kept in a continual fret. In- 
surance societies and crimps 
did a roaring trade: any one 
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with any disposition to serve 
as a substitute was at once 
booked, and kept till the price 
rose; even the recruits going 
to the regulars were allured 
away,aswas indeed easy. What 
man so poor-spirited as to ac- 
cept £7, 12s. 6d. to serve in the 
Army when as a substitute he 
might get anything from £20 
to £50? In the last half of 
1803, 360 recruiting parties for 
the Regulars gathered 3190 
men—about 14 men per party 
per month. The wonder is 
they got any. 

This was home defence run 
mad.! Yet even so, neither the 
Militia nor the Army of Reserve 
could be kept filled. Ballot 
followed ballot, and fines were 
heaped on fines, and yet the 
ranks remained empty. In 
1803, after six months of cease- 
less effort, even the Old Militia 
was twenty per cent under 
strength. At the end of the 
same year only 40,000 out of 
50,000 had been raised for the 
Army of Reserve, and of these 
a tenth had deserted; other 
causes reduced the number 





1 Yet there were plenty of people more foolish even than Addington’s Government. 











A gentlemen writing in 1804, ‘ Thoughts on the National Defence ’—an elaborate 
memorandum for the proper use of the Militia—produced the following: ‘‘ Let 
the faith of the Government be pledged that no man shall be tempted by Boun- 
ties, or even suffered to quit the embodied Militia for the Army. That the 
original compact that they shall never serve out of England shall be held sacred. 
That Protestants, as they are all sworn to be, they shall not have a Roman 
Catholic Militia introduced into the country, and mixed with them. That till 
the enemy actually lands, or appears in force on the coast, they shall always re- 
main in their own county or at most in one adjoining, and that only in particular 
peril and when great armaments are prepared in the ports of the enemy to invade 
us. And that when embodied a proportion from one-tenth to one-fourth, as 
circumstances may permit, both officers and men, shall in their turns have leave 
of absence till the enemy actually lands or appears in force off the coast. Then, 
the Militia being brought back to its true principles, that public spirit that has 
induced so many country gentlemen to engage themselves in the volunteer corps 
will operate with still greater ardour for a service far preferable from its being 
Well regulated by certain law and equity necessary for the defence of the country.” 
It would be difficult to surpass this amazing compound of bigotry, snobbishness, 
and military ignorance. 
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of effectives to 30,000. -In 
1805 it was reckoned that to 
bring up the Army of Reserve 
and the Supplementary Militia 
(by this time merged into one) 
to its full complement of 
80,000, 31,000 men would have 
to be levied. Every branch of 
home - defence force was con- 
stantly short, and the main 
reason was not far to seek. It 
was all due to the system of 
exemptions and _ substitutes. 
Had the “lotman” been com- 
pelled to serve without avenue 
of escape, it would have been 
easy to keep him; but it was 
hard to get substitutes, and 
harder to keep them. The law 
said that substitutes must come 
from the same county or an 
adjoining one. In _ practice 
this was a dead-letter. Kindly 
officials connived at the release 
of their own tenants, easy-going 
ones made no inquiry ; a substi- 
tute alleged he came from the 
neighbourhood — why inquire 
too narrowly? So _ perished 
the local character of the 
Militia, which came to consist 
of sweepings from all quarters, 
and this made desertion easy. 
Had the men of each district 
been compelled to replace de- 
serters by others drawn from 
amongst themselves, every one 
would have done his best to 
hinder desertion and to catch 
deserters. But as it was, substi- 
tutes came from Heaven-knew- 
where—and went within a day; 
the only hope of keeping them 
was to dress, powder, and be- 
queue them as soldiers at once. 
Many of them “subbed ”—to 
use an expressive term of 
Harrow slang—over and over 
again, much to the benefit of 
their exchequers, and still more 
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to the profit of the crimps who 
sold them. 

While compulsion as exer. 
cised for the Militia and Army 
of Reserve was a sham, the 
Levy en Masse Act was simply 
a dead-letter. It may be re- 
membered—or more probably, 
it has been forgotten—that 
this Act arranged men in 
classes, and specified that all of 
them might be trained, if all 
should be required; that the 
men embodied might be at- 
tached to Militia or second 
battalions of the Line; but that, 
as usual, there was a loophole 
for evasion, on the leave given 
to Lords-Lieutenant to suspend 
it in districts where Volunteers 
reached a certain defined pro- 
portion. This wrecked the 
Act. It had not been passed a 
month before the proportion 
was lowered and left vague, 
and the Government them- 
selves sent round a circular 
suspending it to give Volunteers 
a chance of coming forward. 
Of ceurse Volunteers swarmed 
in with the express purpose of 
evading service under the 
Act. It is doubtless far more 
noble to volunteer than to wait 
to be forced, but it was also far 
more attractive to volunteer to 
do a little service not under 
military discipline than to be 
compelled to do something 
which could not be evaded. 
Besides, onee more Government 
invited it, and surely they must 
know their own minds. So 
perished the Levy en Masse 
Act. Windham buried its 
empty frame in 1806 and sub- 
stituted a Training Act of his 
own which had some sensible 
ideas; but Windham’s tenure 
of office was cut short and 
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Castlereagh found it impossible 
to enforce it. So universal 
training fared no better than 
compulsion. 

And here it is necessary to 
say a few words about the 
Volunteers, but it must be 
strictly confined to the effect 
ef them on the recruiting 
problem. Addington, as has 
been seen, neglected to reform 
what he had inherited from 
Pitt, and handed them back 
to Pitt more of an incubus 
than ever. They were so 
numerous—there were 450,000 
of them in the United Kingdom 
in December 1803—that the 
Government could not arm 
them, dared not rob them of 
their vicious privilege of ex- 
emption from service in the 
Militia, and did not like to 
discourage the coming of more. 
It tried to starve their numbers 
and make them more effective 
by reducing their allowances 
and increasing their day’s 
training, but had not the de- 
termination to go through with 
the task. After all they were 
cheap (to the Government), and 
they made a show. Finally, 
after much shilly-shallying, the 
Government stultified its whole 
policy of compulsion. It had 
granted exemption in the Army 
of Reserve Act to Volunteers 
in corps actually existing at 
the time (June 16) who were 
effective. This, it will be seen, 
would cut out the man who 
became a Volunteer merely in 
order to escape service in the 
Army of Reserve, But in the 
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Billeting Act of August 11, 
after defining what was meant 
by an effective Volunteer, there 
was added the provision that 
effective Volunteers, were to be 
exempt from the ballot, not 
only under the Army of Reserve 
Act, but under any future Act 
to raise an Additional Force. 
How this clause got in no man 
knows — but anyhow there it 
was, and it secured the Volun- 
teer in his disastrous privileges ; 
for, as has been said, the 
Volunteers were neither trained, 
armed, nor under discipline. 
But the story of this “ fleeting 
and inapplicable mass,” as 
Windham called them, cannot 
be followed now. 

The rest of the story must 
be summarised. On returning 
to power Pitt passed the 
Permanent Additional Force 
Act, which aimed at raising 
some 80,000 men in the King- 
dom (including those already 
raised for the Army of Reserve), 
and an annual addition of 
15,000.1 Men were to be en- 
couraged to enlist from this 
force into the Regular Army 
by a bounty of £10. The 
novelties about the Act were, 
first, the abandoning of the 
ballot and the throwing of the 
task of raising men on the 
parish officials, who were to be 
stimulated by a bounty of £1 
for each man and punished 
by a parochial fine of £20 for 
every one the parish was short 
of; second, the cutting down 
of bounties for this force 
to twelve guineas, while the 





1 Thus while the Army of Reserve Act gave the idea of applying the ballot to 
fill second battalions for home service, whence men might volunteer for general 
service, but failed because it was an isolated spurt, the Additional Force Act did 
contemplate a steady supply, and the linking of the new levies with the Army.§§ 
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bounty for the Line was made 
sixteen guineas; and thirdly, 
the placing of the cost of 


bounties on the Treasury. Un- 
luckily the old bounties had 
killed recruiting, and the Act 
would not work. The parish 
officials christened it the 
“Twenty Pound Act,” lay 
down under it and watched 
the fines mount up to a figure 
so high that they felt sure 
payment could not be exacted : 
which duly came to pass,! and 
the Act brought very few men.” 
Pitt then went back to what 
seemed common-sense: he en- 
couraged Militia to go into the 
Line with a bounty of £10, and 
in less than two months got 
over 10,000. If wereckon that 
these had each already received 
some £20 to serve in the 
Militia, it will be seen they 
were not cheap; but this filled 
the gaps in the Regulars, whose 
numbers were actually de- 
clining. 

Pitt died in January 1806. 
Windham, who followed him, 
believed in short service to 
bring in men for the Regulars, 
and was prepared to reduce 
the Volunteers and destroy 
their exemptions, substituting 
a system of national training. 
His time at the War Office was 
too short for his plans to have 
a fair trial, and it fell to 
Castlereagh, who succeeded, to 
bring some sort of order out of 
chaos by encouraging men in 
the Militia to enlist in the 
Regulars, by reducing the un- 
wieldy bulk of Volunteers, and 
putting an end to senseless 
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exemptions. To what straits 
we had been reduced in 1807 
may be judged from these two 
facts: first, that in the lagt 
quarter of 1806, 3102 recruiting 
parties only brought in 2439 
men; and secondly, that when 
Pitt’s Permanent Force Act 
came to an end it had yielded 
only 15,000 additional men, of 
whom 3000 deserted and 8500 
joined the Line for general 
service. After four years of 
war and legislation (though we 
had engaged in very little fight- 
ing) the Army could not make 
up its annual losses. But this 
part of the story would lead 
too far. 


If we come to trying to draw 
inferences from this experience 
of the past, the first will pro- 
bably be one of satisfaction. 
The present business of raising 
an Army may, we reflect, have © 
been accompanied by some 
muddles, but they are a mere 
nothing compared to those of 
our predecessors. We have 
furnished a really big force: 
we have avoided the pitfall of 
being content with a passive 
and inert defence: we have not 
encouraged Volunteers to think 
they were doing all that was 
required by volunteering: we 
have not starved the Regulars 
in order to fill the Territorials, 
and we have not kept the Ter- 
ritorials at home, There has 
not so far been any sign of 
effort to evade service abroad. 
These are comfortable con- 
clusions, and to a certain ex- 
tent just, but there are some 





1 The outstanding or unpaid fines amounted to £1,800,000 when the Govern- 
ment in a spirit of biblical munificence forgave it all. 


2 Twenty-five counties did not produce a single man amongst them. 
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things to be set on the other 
side. 

The first is the fact that, as 
usual, before we could make 
war, we have had to make an 
army. It is all very well to 
urge that it is being done better 
than usual—that is really no 
excuse. The damning fact is 
that it should have to be done 
at all. It is a sin against 
knowledge. 

Secondly, it is not at all 
certain that we are doing it 
better—yet. So far the coun- 
try has done much better, under 
a voluntary system, but the 
Government has not been 
called on to supplement this. 
The trouble came in all this 
business precisely when ordin- 
ary recruiting ran dry, and it 
was necessary to force or cajole 
or shame men into serving who 
did not want to serve. We 
have not yet reached this 
point; Pitt and Addington 
were less fortunate — they 
reached it sooner, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to 
say at a lower figure, for the 
point depends not entirely on 
the spirit of the time, but on 
the pace the numbers are 
drawn off to serve. But in 
any voluntary system the time 
will come when men will be 
less ready to serve. The best 
go at the initial summons, and 
take many with them by their 
example. Then by degrees the 
first impetus slackens and 
slackens till it becomes clear 
that a fresh effort must be 
made, It is made, but it is sure 
to be less effective, not because 
there are not enough men to 
go, but because the most of 
the best went at first, and 
the average quality is less 


ready. There is much more 
inertia to overcome: more 
lump and less leaven. Per- 
haps it is not wrong to say 
we are in that stage now. 
But when the second effort 
is exhausted, and the recruit- 
ing again falls off, our Gov- 
ernment will be where Pitt 
and Addington stood when 
they began their mixture of 
cajolery and compulsion: and 
till we have seen what is done, 
it is premature to say that our 
methods are wiser than theirs. 

Again, there is talk to-day 
of reviving the ballot and of 
beginning universal service. 
Doubtless the first is possible, 
and the second may become as 
inevitable as it appears to 
many just and desirable. This 
last is an ethical point on 
which history can give no 
opinion. But it does emerge 
with startling clearness from 
the period which has been 
followed, that neither the 
ballot nor universal service is 
easy to begin in war-time. 
The ballot is bound to fail 
if exemptions, fines, or sub- 
stitutes are permitted: the one 
hope of getting men to submit 
to the blind arbitrament of 
chance is that the stroke 
should be inevitable when it 
does fall. But it takes a 
resolute Government to en- 
force this, and to excuse no 
one from serving if the lot 
falls on him, Once permit 
fines and substitutes, and 
Government enters the re- 
cruiting market competing 
against itself. Once open 
the door to doing something 
else less arduous than serving, 
and the lazy will throng in 
by it. Pitt and Addington 
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yielded te the temptation to 
“make things easy.” Are 
Governments nowadays of 
stiffer stuff ? 

Nor are the difficulties in 
the way of a sudden measure 
of universal service less seri- 
ous. The right age for mili- 
tary training is the time before 
men have settled down to their 
life’s work, married, and become 
—in their own minds—indis- 
pensable to their surround- 
ings. But universal service 
imposed on that juvenile class 
will not give us the extra 
men required. The majority 
of them serve already as soon 
as they are old enough. To 
get big supplies of men it 
will be necessary to extend 
universal service to the elders 
—to those who ought to 
have been trained but are 
not. And at once Govern- 
ment is faced with the same 
problem as confronts it with 
the ballot— the difficulty of 
going determinedly through 
with the business without fa- 
vour or mercy. It is required 
that they ‘‘be strong and of 
a good courage.” Yet what 
was not easy for the soldier- 
autocrat is almost impossible 
for the politicians who hold 
their place by votes. The 
weak point does not lie in 
the idea of universal service 
now any more than it did in 
Addington’s day: it lies in a 
Government’s backbone. 

These experiences of the past 
are worth pondering when men 
talk glibly of the ballot and 
universal service. It is not the 
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voting for them, or the adopt- 
ing of them, that is the diff. 
culty: the test of our Govern. 
ment’s ability will come when 
it sets to work to administer 
them. 

There is one more inference 
that may be drawn. It has 
been seen that the task of 
raising the Militia and the 
Army of Reserve was not 
shouldered by the Govern- 
ment. It was fobbed off on 
the County Lieutenants — un. 
paid and patriotic servants 
of the State—who made a 
manful effort to grapple with 
superhuman difficulties, Simi- 
larly the responsibility was 
shifted on to the parish 
officials in the Permanent 
Additional Foree Act of 1805; 
and again, in the business of 
raising men for rank, Govern- 
ment left the individual to do 
the recruiting. Yet if there is 
one thing that a Government 
which makes a war ought to 
undertake itself, it is the busi- 
ness of raising men to carry 
on that war. It will be grate- 
ful for individual help, but it 
must not presume on it; still 
less should it put the task off 
on voluntary helpers, and, con- 
tenting itself with having made 
the difficulties, look on while 
others endeavour to overcome 
them. Judged by this stand- 
ard, Pitt and Addington alike 
failed dolorously. But it is 
difficult to be sure that those 
who are doing that part of 
their work to-day have done 
it much better. 

T. W. 
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A LADY’S EXPERIENCES IN THE SINGAPORE MUTINY. 


CHINESE New Year fell on 
Sunday, 14th February, and 
as usual the town had a holi- 
day, all business premises being 
closed until Wednesday morn- 
ing. For Monday afternoon 
we had planned a very nice 
run in our new car to Pasir 
Pangong, which is about five 
miles out and very picturesque, 
with cocoanut palms and Malay 
huts built right on the shore, so 
I told the head boy to pack 
up a tea-basket, as I was go- 
ing to sketch and L. to read. 
However at tiffin our cook, 
who had been unsatisfactory 
for a long time, quite excelled 
himself in his slowness, and L, 
went down to the cook - haus 
to interview him, as earlier 
in the day I had my sus- 
picions as to his sobriety. He 
found him very drunk with 
opium, and sacked him on the 
spot. We decided to give up 
our expedition to Pasir Pan- 
gong, and let the syce off work 
for the afternoon, as we should 
require him in the evening to 
take us to Europe Hotel for 
dinner. So, owing to the 
cook’s sins, we did not go to 
Pasir Pangong, and thus pro- 
bably he saved our lives, as 
Pasir Pangong was one of the 
most dangerous spots that 
afternoon. 

About four o’clock, as I 
rested, we heard several loud 
reports like rifle-shots quite 
near, but as the Chinese 
were continually sending off 
Chinese crackers, and we had 
been enduring the noise for 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCCII. 


days, I thought nothing of 
it. L. said, “Surely these are 
not crackers,” to which I re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh yes, but very near, 
probably in the M.’s com- 
pound.” Our eompound joins 
theirs, and both lie just be- 
side the barracks (Tanglin), 
and are the nearest to them 
with the exception of the 
officers’ bungalows. 

The German prisoners were 
interned in a barbed-wire en- 
closure near the barracks, and 
had been guarded by Indian 
soldiers, all the white troops 
having gone to the front. 
Volunteer officers were up at 
Tanglin, and some volunteers 
were guarding the prisoners, as 
the Fifth Light Infantry were 
to leave for Hong-Kong during 
the next day or two. The 
Sultan of Johore’s Malays had 
come over to relieve the Fifth, 
and I believe some of them also 
were at Tanglin. 

L. went inte another room 
where he could hear better. 
From there he was quite sure 
that the reports were not 
those of crackers, but rifle-shots, 
and he concluded that the 
German prisoners had escaped 
and the guards were firing 
on them. He went into his 
dressing-room to dress, but just 
at that moment a R.A.M.C. 
soldier, unarmed, white and 
breathless, and followed by a 
white-faced woman without a 
hat, rushed up the servants’ 
stairs at my door. He called 
to L,, “The Fifth have risen 
and are firing on the hospital ; 
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will you look after Mrs V.?” 
I heard his voice but not the 
words. Immediately L. called 
out, “Get up and dress,” in 
such a voice that I knew some- 
thing terrible had happened. 

I jumped up, looked over 
the screen door, and saw the 
woman. I called her in, at 
the same time getting into 
the first clothes I could find. 
Mrs V., wife of a sergeant-major 
in the R.A.M.C., was the only 
white woman left in the bar- 
racks, All the others had gone 
Home with the regiment. She 
told me that she was standing 
on her verandah looking across 
to the Military Hospital, ex- 
pecting her husband to come 
over to tea, when suddenly she 
heard firing and saw the 
Chinese boys and two patients 
(Germans) come tearing out of 
the hospital. Down below the 
German prisoners were playing 
football. Then a soldier rushed 
across and called out, “Come 
down, Mrs V.; don’t wait for 
anything.” She ran down and 
they both fied along the back 
lane at the foot of our garden, 
passing the M.’s back gate, but 
as bullets were falling around 
they came on to us. The gar- 
deners have found some in our 
garden since, so you may know 
how near a thing it was. A 
R.A.M.C, sergeant was shot in 
the hospital and afterwards 
died. All the time Mrs V. was 
telling me this I was getting 
into my clothes, assisted by 
her, L. calling out “Hurry up,” 
but keeping very cool. He had 
ordered the car, Fortunately, 
as the syce had expected us to 
go to Pasir Pangong, it was 
ready at once. I dressed in 
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about five minutes. L. got his 
revolver and we went down 
the back stairs and got into the 
car. I asked him about the 
M.’s, He said he had seen their 
car just go out, so they were 
safe. Later I found that it 
was only Dr M. who went 
out. The others were still in 
the house quite unconscious of 
danger, thinking that it was 
only the Germans who had 
escaped. We sent the soldier 
in to warn the S.’s, and then 
started. We tried to get out 
by the back gate and lane, but 
the gate stuck fast and we 
could not get it opened. L, 
thought the back way safer. 
There is a strip of jungle which 
runs straight up from Tanglin 
Barracks and ends just outside 
our front gate, and there he ex- 
pected we would be caught, but 
did not say so. Mrs V. andl 
sat behind, L. with the syce, a 
Malay whom we had only had 
for a week. We tore down the 
road, a perfect fusilade going 
on, but not a bullet came near 
us, and we did not see a single 
sepoy. They must have been 
still busy shooting in the bar- 
racks. L. was loading his 
revolver as we left. Mrs V. 
had no hat, having refused to 
take one of mine, and my only 
luggage was a topcoat. I don’t 
think it took us more than ten 
minutes to get off after the 
soldier alarmed us. But what 
a ten minutes! I never felt 
more frightened in my life; my 
knees seemed to be giving way, 
and I kept saying to myself, 
“Keep your head—keep your 
head.” ‘Indeed I think I said 
it aloud. And I did not even 
take a tooth-brush with me, 
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so my head rather failed me. 
I nearly took my jewellery, 


‘and then somehow felt how 


silly I was to worry about it 
when our lives were at stake, 
so left it. 

The Indian Mutiny flashed 
into my mind; also the fact 
that we had no white troops. 
L, was splendid, so cool and 
collected, but his face was as 
white as death. I knew he 
felt pretty desperate. How- 
ever, we got off and drove 
straight to town. As we left, 
it was strange to see the 
gardeners (Javanese) calmly 
weeding and cutting grass. 
The Chinese boys looked rather 
scared, so I called out ‘“ Take 
care of the house,” and tried to 
look as if it was not very 
serious, but of course they knew 
something very bad had hap- 
pened, They all behaved 
splendidly and stuck to their 
posts and looked after things ; 
we have a kindlier feeling to 
the Chinese boys now. 

We drove straight to Hotel 
Europe, and Mrs V, and I went 
up to a friend who lives there, 
while L. gave the alarm. He 
told us to keep quiet about the 
outbreak until he knew more 
about it, and not to frighten 
people needlessly. I found out 
afterwards that the Admiral 
and his Staff had already left 
for the scene of the trouble 
before I got to the hotel, but 
no one else seems to have 
heard about it until a little 
time afterwards. 

_ I found my friends also rest- 
ing, but Mr T., who had joined 
the Veteran Corps lately, hav- 
ing served fifteen years in the 
volunteers, went off at once 


to the Drill Hall to get in- 
formation. Mrs T. was very 
good, and got tea for us at 
once. We were both very 
shaky. Then we all sat down 
to wait for news, hoping it 
would not really be as bad as 
we feared. However, half an 
hour later Mrs H. with a tiny 
baby and ayah arrived for 
shelter ; she lives up in Tanglin 
too, and with her was another 
lady whose husband is a major 
in the R.A.M.C., both look- 
ing shaken and white. The 
former had been waiting at 
the Garrison Golf Club-house 
to play golf when a volunteer 
wounded in the throat rushed 
down from the barracks just 
above and said to her partner, 
* For God’s sake get the women 
and children away, the Fifth 
have mutinied and are shooting 
down the guard.”” She came 
down in a ricksha, and her 
husband rushed home to get 
her baby’s clothes and food, 
and came in a gharry. 

The mutineers had entered 
the guard-room at Tanglin Bar- 
racks, passed the Sikh on 
guard, and killed the three 
officers who were there. One 
was shot while trying to tele- 
phone a warning to Colonel R. 
His wife, who answered the 
*phone, heard the shot. Mr M. 
L., our next-door neighbour, 
was one of the officers. He 
was a very keen volunteer, and 
strangely enough his uniform 
was stolen out of his house, 
just two days after he got it, 
abeut two months before. 
Nothing else, practically, was 
taken, and we wondered at the 
time who had stolen it, because 
it would be a hard thing to 
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dispose of, and it was not very 
valuable. 

As we sat in the little 
verandah there were seven of 
us women, and the baby. 
Occasionally Mr H. came in 
to report, as he was not a 
volunteer and could do noth- 
ing. We heard the gun fired 
to warn all volunteers to go 
at once to the Drill Hall for 
arms and ammunition and 
stretchers. I believe that it 
was a dangerous spot that 
night, as several men in the 
ranks could not shoot at 
all. They had been drilling 
for months, but had only just 
got rifles, and some rifles went 
off accidentally that evening, 
fortunately without any harm 
being done. We could not see 
anything from the verandah, 
as it looked to the back to- 
wards Fort Canning over 
many roofs of native houses. 

One after another came in 
with tales of horrors going on 
outside. First, we heard of 
Dr Wh.’s death. He and his 
wife were motoring, and were 
stopped by the sepoys, who 
shot him in the leg. He 
asked his wife to bind it up. 
She tore a piece of her skirt 
off to do it, when they riddled 
him, and, saying “ We’re done 
for,’ he died in her arms. 
She was shot in the leg, but 
the wound was not serious. 
This happened near Sepoy 
Lines, quite a long way from 
Tanglin, but about the same 
time that we got the alarm. 
She was taken to the hospital 
there. Next came the news of 
Mr and Mrs W.’s death. She 
was such a pretty girl, a 
bride, and I had been invited 
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to have tea with her op 
Friday the 19th. They were 
driving in a two-seated car, 
Mr W. driving, and were shot 
right through the glass screen, 
He stood up to shelter his 
wife, and was killed at once; 
she lived for a few hours, 
Another car-load of people 
were murdered just about the 
same place. The man driving 
was a magistrate, and stopped 
to ask the sepoys what the 
trouble was, having no idea 
anything serious was wrong, 
He said he was a magistrate, 
and might be able to help, 
They shot him at once, also 
the man with him. The wife 
of one and fiancée of the 
other, who were with them, got 
out the men, but they were 
dead. Another car was at- 
tacked, and in it was one 
woman and three men. Her 
husband stood up to protect 
her, but was shot, and the 
other men too. Three dead 
men were on top of the poor 
soul, but she got out and 
rushed along the road, and 
took shelter in an empty 
police station, from where she 
was rescued by volunteers. 
It is a strange thing that 
the mutineers seem to have 
avoided killing women. I 
heard it said that their re 
ligion forbids it, but I can 
scarcely believe that; they did 
not hesitate to kill women 
the Indian Mutiny. 
Can you fancy the feelings 
of this handful of women sit- 
ting waiting to be told what 
to do, darkness coming on 80 
quickly as it does out here 
in the East, no one knowing 
where the trouble was, — 











seemed to be everywhere (it 
really started in three places 
at once), and no one knew who 
was in it. In this town of 
many nationalities and creeds, 
we are so few Europeans com- 
pared to the Chinese and 
other races. We half feared 
a rising of all the natives, 
Chinese too. I met a woman 
in the hotel corridor that even- 
ing who said to me, “If the 
Chinese rise the only thing to 
do is to shoot ourselves—don’t 
you think so?” I said I did 
not believe I should have the 
courage, but I suppose I should 
have done it. 

The Chinese boys were to be 
found that evening and next, 
many in corners, talking and 
looking at us, and of course 
one’s imagination gets vivid 
at such a time and pictures 
plots and horrors. Only it did 
not do to show fear, so we held 
up our heads and felt British 
and went on asusual. L. came 
in now and again, knowing 
nothing more, telling us no 
horrors and trying to reassure 
us, but no one knew where it 
was safest. All the time there 
was no sign of panic or fear, 
though we felt so desperately 
sorry about those who had 
been massacred, and wondered 
what our fate would be. 

About 8 o’clock he came 
in again and said I had better 
go to the Club. I was re- 
luctant to leave Mrs T., but 
he said he might not be able 
to get back again, and as he 
had a car waiting and she 
had other people with her and 
friends in the hotel, I left her, 
not feeling I could let him out 
of my sight for long. Mr T. 
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had gone off long before this 
to the Drill Hall, and his wife 
was so plucky sending him off, 
simply trying to remember 
all he would require. He 
gave her his office safe keys 
before he left her, which seemed 
a depressing sign somehow, as 
I felt later when L. gave me 
his. Mr T. has done very well, 
he knows the country, is a 
keen volunteer, and now, four- 
teen days since the outbreak, 
he is still on duty and his wife 
has scarcely seen him. 

At the Club I found lots of 
women, nearly everyone I knew, 
and heard all about their ex- 
periences and eseapes. We sat 
about and waited, and then 
Commander R. and Lieutenant 
C. came in and said all women 
were to go on to the Ipoh, a 
Straits Steamship steamer 
lying in harbour. It was not 
yet martial law, nor yet the 
Admiral’s orders, so I and 
some other women refused to 
go, as it meant leaving our 
husbands who were not volun- 
teers, and so might be with 
us for a bit. Most, however, 
went on board the Ipoh, and I 
returned with L. and a few 
women and odd men to the 
Europe. We dined at once, 
and I arranged to stay with 
Mrs T., who kindly offered to 
share her room with me. The 
hotel was absolutely packed 
with refugees. During dinner, 
which we all tried to eat as 
happily as possible, because of 
the Chinese boys, a volunteer 
came round and told each table 
that every able-bodied man was 
to report at the Central Police 
Station in half an hour. My 
heart sank at that; it was an 
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awful moment. L. had seme 
dinner, gave me his keys, said 
good-bye, and went off with 
all the other men except some 
of the older ones and some 
Dutchmen, who, however, 
helped later on, as did the 
Danes. The latter defended 
the Orchard Road Police 
Station next day splendidly. 
A number of these “able- 
bodied men” returned _ to 
guard the hotel for the night. 
They were eventually formed 
into a “Special Constable” 
corps, and have done very good 
work guarding roads. Some 
of them have even been in the 
fighting line. 

On Monday night many 
women and children were 
taken to Government House. 
Lady Evelyn was sent off to 
Johore, and the Prince of 
Sweden, who was living up 
our road with the Swedish 
Consul, went with her. I be- 
lieve she was very unwilling to 
go, but the Governor wished it. 
A guard was set round Govern- 
ment House, as they expected 
to be attacked. 

There were 818 men in the 
Fifth Light Infantry, and they 
were almost all out, only a very 
few remaining faithful, and 
these did nothing to prevent 
the others in their dreadful 
work. They are Punjaubees, 
and look fine big men. They 
say this is a Holy War, but we 
believe it is instigated by Ger- 
mans and financed by German 
money. At Government House 
the staircase was barricaded 
with mattresses and chairs, and 
men with rifles put there on 
guard; the women were told 
to go on the roof should it 


be attacked. The first night 
L. was sent with some others 
to guard the Central Poligs 
Station. Half an hour before 
they arrived there the two 
Sikh sentries on guard at the 
door were shot by some Fifth 
Light Infantry men, who came 
along a crowded thorough. 
fare and escaped. The little 
band of defenders expected an 
attack all night. They were 
armed with old sniders, 1869 
pattern, with long bayonets, 
Some could not handle a rifle 
at all. Each had only a 
minute’s explanation of the 
working from the man in 
charge, and then they had to 
puzzle it out in the dark. L, 
having been a volunteer, and 
knowing how to shoot, had no 
difficulty. 

We lingered downstairs after 
dinner at the hotel as long as 
possible, but the Admiral told 
us it was safer to go up, and 
we reluctantly went to bed. 
We were rather afraid of the 
Chinese, so barricaded our 
downstairs bathroom with 4 
plank and can of water, as the 
lock was a poor one, and the 
door led on to a passage where 
the boys slept. Events proved 
that we need have had no fear 
—they behaved very well—but 
that first night we were all 
jumpy a bit, and we had no 
men near to guard us except 
outside the hotel, so took 
precautions. Our bedroom 
door we had to secure with 
the old trick of tipping a chair- 
back under the handle, as we 
had actually lost the key, some 
one having locked the door 
and taken it away by mistake 
earlier in the evening. 
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We arranged coats and 
shoes ready in case we had to 
get off hurriedly again, and 
got into bed, but all night, 
with no thought of sleep, we 
lay listening to the Cathedral 
chimes, and wishing for dawn 
so that our men would be able 
to see what they were doing. 
We both wondered where our 
husbands were, and about day- 
break we heard many shots all 
around. Such a terrible night. 
We heard later that some 
hundreds of the mutineers 
were marching on the town 
that night, and were stopped 
by the volunteers and the 
men of H.M.S. Cadmus, which 
is lying here just now. The 
Cadmus men were very quickly 
in the front and shot the 
man who murdered the W.’s. 
The mutineers’ programme 
has been found. They in- 
tended to begin on Tuesday, 
but owing to the ammunition 
being ordered on board the 
transport to go to Hong-Kong 
on Monday, they began on 
Monday afternoon, shooting 
Captain M‘L. in charge of the 
ammunition first of all. The 
large amount of ammunition 
the mutineers had command 
of was a very serious feature 
in the affair. They were to 
begin at 2 A.M, kill the gar- 
rison at Alexandra, and then 
at Normanton Camp, where 
90 M.S.V.R. volunteers from 
the Malay States training 
here were encamped. The 
M.S.V.R. were the first to get 
up to Alexandra, where they 
saved Colonel Martin, who was 
held up in his bungalow. 
They did splendidly. Then 
the mutineers were to go to 


Tanglin and kill the garrison 
there and Europeans, and on 
Wednesday they were to loot 
the town. D., head of a 
German house, is said to be 
at the bottom of it all. 

Next morning we got up 
very early and came down to 
hear more reports of people 
killed, and not much news of 
any other kind. 

I had rung up Mrs A, when- 
ever I reached the hotel on 
Monday evening. Her hus- 
band answered the ’phone, and 
told me he knew what all 
the row was about. At that 
time I was not very sure 
myself. They live as far out 
of town as we do, but on the 
other side of the German en- 
closure, and very near it. Mr 
A. said that the Fifth Light 
Infantry were firing on the 
Sultan of Johore’s men, a com- 
pany having arrived to relieve 
the Fifth L.I. and to assist in 
guarding the German prisoners. 
He saw from his house the 
Johore men running and hid- 
ing in the jungle, and later 
on two wounded men of the 
company came to him for 
shelter, and told him that 
they had no ammunition. 
This was absolutely true, poor 
wretches, and so of course they 
ran and hid when the Fifth 
started shooting them down. 
The A.’s sent the wounded to the 
hospital in motor-cars, and so 
later on when they found that 
things were really serious, and 
not merely a scrap between two 
native regiments, they had no 
cars to get away in, and had 
to wait until nearly dark be- 
fore they could make their 
escape, As they drove into 
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volunteers were 
guarding the road, taking 
shelter in ditches. Before they 
got really alarmed, and after 
despatching the wounded men 
to town, Mrs A. actually did 
an hour’s gardening. I rang 
them up a second time when 
I knew definitely that her 
husband was wrong, and that 
things were serious, and then 
they were feeling rather un- 
happy. All the occupants of 
the neighbouring bungalows 
were with them sheltering 
and waiting to be rescued in 
motor-cars. 

On Tuesday morning the Ad- 
miral ordered all women and 
children to go on to a ship, 
the transport Nile, which was 
to take the Fifth L.I. to Hong- 
Kong. L. was on guard, but 
asked Mr F. A. to see us on 
board. I had nothing in the 
way of clothes except what I 
stood up in, and a topcoat 
which served me later on as 
dressing- gown and blanket, 
and was very useful. Mrs T. 
lent me things, and we took 
her dressing-bag and a small 
suit-case with us, but as she is 
smaller than I few of her things 
were of much use to me. It 
was extraordinary to see the 
women going on board the 
little launches—not a man but 
those working the boats were 
allowed to get on to them. 
We went down in rickshas 
to Johnstone’s Pier, and the 
place was crowded with na- 
tives, principally Malays and 
Chinese, to see the “‘Mems” 
go off. I wonder what they 
thought about it. LEvery- 
thing looked much as usual, 


town the 


but we knew how different 
things really were, and we 
wondered what would hap- 
pen before we got on shore 
again, Unfortunately the 
notice which ordered women 
and children to go on to the 
Nile was badly worded, and all 
the Eurasians and lots of black 
women and children went off 
too. They would have been 
perfectly safe on shore, as the 
Indians only wanted to kill 
white people; but I daresay a 
good many of them considered 
themselves white. Some of 
them then had the time of their 
lives. They probably lived on 
rice and curry at home; on 
the ship they commandeered 
everything and had a splendid 
blow-out. 

It was about 11 A.M. when 
we left the pier. L. was on 
guard at the Club and waved 
to me from the verandah as 
we went out. I felt s0 
miserable, and wondered if I 
should see him again. The 
Admiral sent a message be- 
fore we left to tell us that 
Colonel Martin had been re- 
lieved —he had been held up 
all night in his bungalow. 
When the volunteers got up 
and relieved them his room 
was riddled with shot. Also, 
the Admiral told us that 
only 500 rebels were still out. 
This was better than 818, 
but I did not feel very much 
reassured, as I thought 500 
well-armed native soldiers bad 
enough against our volunteers. 
They had wirelessed a French 
cruiser which had left twenty- 
four hours before; we hoped she 
would get back soon, and she did 
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get back on Wednesday even- 
ing with some hundred men on 
board. At one time there was 
a talk of turning the guns on 
the town and shelling it to 
clear out the mutineers, but as 
they were never allowed to 
reach the town that was prob- 
ably an exaggeration. 

Colonel Martin was warned 
to fly by a native officer at the 
beginning, but refused, and one 
of the Fifth L.I. British officers 
rushed down to Normanton 
Camp where the M.S.V.R. 
were training and asked them 
to come up at once. They 
were lying off after a strenuous 
morning, and at first thought 
he was ragging, but as soon as 
they realised it was true, seized 
their rifles and rushed off. 
They had had a shooting 
practice that morning, and 
all the ammunition left over 
was luckily still there. The 
M.S.V.R. rushed up to the 


Colonel’s bungalow in time 
to get in. They put up 
bags and boxes in_ the 


rooms, crouched behind them, 
and defended it all night 
with the small store of ammu- 
nition which they had. Next 
morning at dawn our volunteers 
and the Cadmus men with a 
small maxim came up the long 
slope to the bungalow, through 
very wet and very exposed 
ground all the way, the rebels 
sniping them from the little 
huts all round, their own 
barrack huts. Some regulars 
who saw them say they never 
saw such pluck, and some of 
the men who were there were 
not even volunteers, and had 
never fired a shot in their lives. 
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I heard of a man who only had 
a rifle in his hands twice before 
this affair, and he was right in 
the fighting line, and shot three 
men himself; while another who 
had a rifle given him and did 
not know how to load it, never 
used it, and now a fortnight 
later knows as much as he did 
before! I do not think he was 
in the firing line, but he was on 
duty as guard all the time. 
The sailors with their maxims 
soon cleared the rebels away, 
and the volunteers charged 
through them and relieved the 
Colonel. There were wonder- 
fully few casualties, 

We arrived at the Nile, a 
boat built to carry 400 pas- 
sengers (Canadian Pacific 
Liner), now made into a trans- 
port, and found it packed—not 
a chance of a berth. At least 
I was told that there was one, 
but as there were hundreds 
waiting, and a woman with a 
baby stood near, I of course 
said she might have it. There 
were not even chairs to sit on; 
we were herded like native deck 
passengers, and still launch 
after launch kept bringing 
more and more women and 
children. Each load seemed 
blacker than the last. They 
even brought off the boys of St 
Andrew’s School, Eurasian and 
black, some of 16 years of 
age, and at last we numbered 
2400 people on that boat, mostly 
black people. What we suf- 
fered is beyond description. 
The blacks simply took every- 
thing, food, berths, cabins, lava- 
tories, and as we white women 
would not and could not fight 
them, we fared badly. All the 
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first day we were living on 
water biscuits and iced water 
procured with great difficulty, 
but said nothing, as we knew 
that the men were very worried 
on shore, and we were safe where 
we were and off their minds. 
Some women got away on to 
cable ships lying near—tele- 
graph people these were—and 
they kindly took off as many 
others as they could. One or 
two outsiders, there were very, 
very few—about four—made 
such a fuss that they were 
taken off with them. These 
had bits of cabins, too, so were 
not so badly off. Night baffles 
description, but had its funny 
side, and if we had not been so 
anxious about our men on shore 
it would. not have mattered. 
But all this suffering was so 
unnecessary, as there were lots 
of ships in harbour which by 
arrangement could have been 
used for us. We managed to 
get a few chairs and blankets, 
and at midnight some mat- 
tresses and pillows came on 
board, and these were fought 
for — literally —as we were 
getting desperate, It is im- 
possible to sleep in one’s 
clothes out here. We had 
been damp all day and not 
able to change, so at night 
got into an empty bathroom, 
took off our clothes and hung 
them up to dry, and went 
up on deck again in nighties, 
I in my faithful “dressing- 
gown.” I took my dress 
upstairs and hung it on a 
rail, as I feared it might be 
stolen downstairs. One poor 
dame hung her clothes up to 
dry and they were blown over- 





board. She had to ask a male 
friend, who was always coming 
off in launches with messages 
and comforts, to buy her a 
new set at J. L.’s, He hag 
been awfully ragged about 
this by every one. We were 
a little company of old friends, 
and a few very nice women 
from the Federated Malay 
States, who had come down 
with their husbands in the 
M.S.V.R. They were very 
anxious about their men, as, 
of course, they knew that 
they were in the thick of it 
at Normanton Camp. It was 
pathetic to see how each man 
who came off from the shore 
was surrounded on his arrival 
on board, and questions of 
“Have you seen my hus- 
band?” “When did you see 
him?” “Where is my hus- 
band?” were fired at him. 
These men were all so patient 
and cheery, and I must say 
it was fine to see how many 
devoted wives there were in 
Singapore. All this time I 
never saw a tear among these 
anxious women, they were 80 
bright and plucky, and only 
one Dutch woman did I see 
indulging in a little weep. 
It was really terrible for 
women with little children, and 
the children were sometimes 
so naughty. Our quartette 
played bridge in the smoking- 
room. I wish you could have 
seen one of our number storm 
the bar for a bottle of whisky 
and carry it down the deck. 
With difficulty a tankard of 
iced water and some glasses 
were got, and then all seated on 
a pile of mattresses left over 
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from our night’s misery we 
doled out “Stengahs” to one 
another. I never tasted one 
until my days on the Wile, 
and I loathe them; but I had 
two on Tuesday and they 
kept me going. Already I 
am forgetting the misery and 
only remembering the funny 
bits. We had actually food 
lifted off our plates, but it 
was so disgusting we did not 
mind losing it. The sanitary 
arrangements were appalling, 
and I am sure we should all 
have been ill had we not got 
off when we did. 

As news was good on Wed- 
nesday, I and other women 
wrote to our husbands telling 
how awful it was and asking 
them to make other arrange- 
ments, and at last we were 
taken off; but it was difficult 
to get away without offending 
the Eurasians and _ blacks. 
Colonel A. himself (his wife 
was with us, and so good and 
patient) came off with Sir E. E., 
and they were very nice about 
it all, I think they were 
rather shocked when they 
saw our condition. We 
were first told to get ready 
quietly, but the Eurasians 
heard and began to pack 
too. Finally, Colonel O. made 
& careful list, asking us all to 
say what ship we wanted to go 
to, and we got the tip what to 
say. He was very particular, 
and at last we were sent down 
to our first real meal on the 
ship—out of tin plates and 
mugs, but it was peaceful and 
no Kurasians were there. We 
were among the first to leave 


the Nile, and the white people 
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were accommodated on three 
steamers, the Nile being left to 
the coloured ones. We went 
on to the Selangor, a S.S. Co. 
boat, so clean and dainty and 
quite near shore,—the Nile was 
very far out. We had no 
cabins, but we—ten of us— 
used the smoking-room to dress 
in, and slept on deck, and all 
had a bath, which was a com- 
fort. L. was so good, sending 
me supplies of clothes, and food 
which would have been useful on 
the Vile but was not required on 
the Selangor. On the afternoon 
we went to the Selangor I saw 
him. He came on board very 
dirty as to clothes, and quite 
unshaved, as were all the men 
at that time, but well and fit. 
He had been out to the Nile to 
look for me, not knowing where 
I had been put, Later a list 
of names and the ships where 
different women were billeted 
was put up on the pier, but 
we landed and went to the 
hotel as soon as possible. They 
also had regular post launches 
running from the pier to the 
ships, and some people were on 
ships for a fortnight. Of course 
it was a great saving for them, 
as the Government had to feed 
them ; but the Nile was enough 
for me, and I came on shore as 
soon as possible. L, had to 
live somewhere, too, once his 
work as Special Constable was 
not so strenuous, and I, of 
course, wished to be with him. 
During the night on the Selan- 
gor, a8 we were near shore, we 
heard lots of shooting, and 
about 2 A.M. so much of it that 
we all sat up on our mattresses 
on deck and listened. It was so 
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pretty that night, all the little 
boats round us with their lights 
lit, and a moon shining, and the 
shore lights twinkling too, but 
we were very anxious, listening 
to the shooting, and wondering 
where it was and who were 
then fighting. 

We were always hoping to 
see the Montcalm, the French 
cruiser recalled by wireless, 
come in. We looked to her for 
rescue, but as events turned 
out the worst was over before 
she returned on Wednesday 
night, because our own volun- 
teers and the H.M.S. Cadmus 
men had saved us. The 
French landed on Thursday 
and assisted in clearing the 
mutineers off, but I don’t think 
they saw much fighting. In- 
deed, there was little of that 
after the first night and day 
following. The sniping con- 
tinued, and the hunting down 
of small bodies of mutineers 
who were most of them too 
scared to come in and sur- 
render, but had no more spirit 
to fight. Report says that at 
the beginning the mutineers 
heard that we had got big 
guns and were going to use 
them, so they scattered and 
were leaderless, which proved 
their undoing and our salvation. 
Two Jap gunboats came in, 
and they also landed men later 
on to assist, as did the Russ- 
ians from a volunteer cruiser 
lying in harbour. The Russ- 
ians had two men seriously 
wounded about a week after the 
mutiny began. We have had 
a French review, a Jap review, 
and a Russian review since, 
when the Governor came down 


and personally thanked them 
all for their assistance. 

There were wonderfully few 
casualties in the fighting, 
Most of the deaths were 
caused by cold-blooded murder, 
The Germans were unguarded 
the first night, as the volun- 
teer guards were shot by the 
mutineers, and all the other 
men had to go to protect the 
residents of Singapore. Some 
of the Germans escaped, but 
found life outside so unpleasant 
under the circumstances that 
they returned to their prison, 
About ten got clear away, D. 
among them, and all the Emden 
men. Heis said to have reached 
Sumatra in a_ broken -down 
state, his feet bleeding and 
sore with walking through 
jungle. The Dutch authorities 
interned him, and, we were 
told, are very willing to give 
him up, but so far we cannot 
find enough proof to get him 
extradited. Some men who 
happened to go up to Tanglin 
the afternoon of the mutiny to 
see what was wrong, were 
kept by the Germans until 
morning for their safety. 
They even lent Major W., 
R.A.M.C., clothes, as his uni- 
form would have been enough 
to kill him had the mutineers 
returned. After giving the 
Germans rifles and a sword, 
the sepoys went off, and the 
Germans afterwards refused to 
give them up to one of our men, 
but locked them up, probably 
thinking that they might re- 
quire them should the rebels 
return. D. got away by 
boat to the Cariman Islands, 
and then got a Chinaman 
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to take him to Sumatra. 
Some launches with volunteers 
on board were out for days 
looking for him, but in vain. 
One German was caught in 
Singapore, very hungry and 
dirty, not sorry to be found. 
The mutineers broke into the 
German enclosure calling 
“Tslam,” “Islam,” and shook 
hands with the Germans. So 
the Germans told one man 
later on. 

Our letters and wires were 
very strictly censored. The 
result was that in the Feder- 
ated Malay States and Penang, 
people heard that we were all 
murdered, and the town burnt 
down. 

The women, who went on 
board the Ipoh the first night, 
were very much more comfort- 
able than we were, and had no 
dreadful experiences. Captain 
D. was so good to them, they 
presented him with a silver 
bowl, ‘‘From the Refugees,” 
to show their gratitude. How- 
ever, they got their share of 
disagreeable experiences too, 
because on Friday afternoon 
fire broke out on the Ipoh, 
and every one had to get off 
in a few minutes. They were 
taken on to the Russian 
cruiser, where they had a 
very good time indeed. 

We were not allowed to re- 
turn to our house until very late, 
because it was in the unsafe 
area. The rebels had been 
all about it, but not in our 
compound. The “ Kebun ” 
found bullets in our com- 
pound, and that firing must 
have been done during the time 
we were in the house. Seventy 


rebels went all over the D.’s 
compound, and entered the 
next house, where they drank 
water, but took nothing and 
damaged nothing. They also 
went into Mount Echo, but did 
no damage; and then searched 
a Chinaman’s house opposite, 
looking for Europeans; they 
would not believe him when he 
said that the house belonged to 
him. That was, of course, quite 
near us. They went to several 
houses to ask the “boys” if 
the ‘‘Tuans” had returned. 

One mutineer was found out- 
side Raffles’ Hotel disguised as 
a Chinese coolie, and wearing 
a large straw hat. A gharry- 
wallah spotted him, and he 
was taken to the Drill Hall 
and recognised at once as one 
of the Fifth L.I. Two others 
were caught near the Europe 
Hotel, sitting on the padang 
by the sea. Some were found 
disguised as Malays, but most 
were caught in the jungle, 
hungry and miserable, 

Later on there was a public 
execution of two mutineers, 
and since then many have 
been shot inside the jail. L., 
as Special Constable, had to 
go to the public execution. 
He with the others was put 
through a little drill before 
starting, so as to look more 
impressive to the natives. 
After this preliminary they 
marched to Sepoy Lines, and 
there on the bank, beside 
the 6th hole on the Golf 
Course, were thousands of 
natives, all creeds and colours, 
come to see the sight. The 
Volunteers and Special Con- 
stables formed a square, the 
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prison wall making the one 
side facing the crowd on 
the Links. The two prisoners 
were brought out by Euro- 
pean warders and tied to 
stakes in front of the prison 
wall. A British officer read 
out their crime—of mutiny 
and murder, I suppose,—but 
L. was too far off to hear. 
Then a Malay interpreter read 
it out in Malay, and lastly a 
Chinaman in Chinese, the crowd 
listening in silence, The firing 
party of the M.S.V.R. men 
then stepped forward and fired. 
Some say that a wail went 
up from the prison, where 
some hundred of the Fifth 
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L.I. were imprisoned. Others 
that it was a shout of defi- 
ance. The one man dropped 
at once, the other remained 
rigidly upright, although the 
bullets had entered his heart 
and he was dead. They fired 
again, and he slowly sank 
down. It was found that his 
clothes had been caught by 
something on the stake he 
was tied to, and his muscles 
had remained very rigid; but 
people say it was horrible to 
see it. One Malay policeman 
and a European fainted, but 
L, and most men say they saw 
it all without a qualm, and 
that it was very well done, 
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TALES 


OF A GASPIPE OFFICER. 


BY “DESPATCH RIDER.” 


Military cyclists are popularly known as the Gaspipe Cavalry.— Daily Paper. 


I, PROLOGUE. 


THE village of St Jans, 
which is in French Flanders 
a mile or so from the Belgian 
Frontier, contains an estaminet 
that, to the best of my re- 
membrance, has no name be- 
yond the proprietor’s, and the 
name of the proprietor cannot 
be pronounced and is never 
remembered. This estaminet 
almost faces the well-known 
Maison Commune LEstaminet 
and the huge convent which 
in February 1915, both before 
and after, was filled with 
wounded and sick men and 
officers, who, for the most part, 
played good bridge. 

In the main room of the 
nameless estaminet were living 
three officers, Bill, and M‘Queen, 
and Jumbo. M‘Queen, who 
was a captain, commanded the 
Divisional Cyclist Company. 
Bill, who was also a captain, 
and Jumbo, ruled platoons. 
There was a third platoon 
with no officer. So the Gas- 
pipe Officer walked down one 
evening from the top of 
the hill, reported himself to 
M‘Queen, and, instead of eat- 
ing, sleeping, and having his 
being in a tiny room together 
with five others, found himself 
an officer and a gentleman 
with & servant to wait upon 
him and thirty odd men of his 
own. . 


It was a famous Company. 
Before Mons it had pedalled in 
triumphantly from a successful 
little affair of outposts. It had 
waited for the Germans when 
some squadrons of a famous 
regiment had ridden through 
it in despair. Every day and 
every night of the Great Re- 
treat it had kept unwinking 
guard on the rear of the 
Division. The men of the 
Company had never tired and 
had never been driven in, 
Then the Division advanced 
with the Cyclists merrily ahead 
of it. On the Marne they had 
rounded up a hundred and 
fifty German Guardsmen, and 
brought in eighty, although 
shelled by their own guns— 
they were then not sixty 
strong. On the Aisne they 
were out every night patrol- 
ling a sensitive sector of the 
line, and, near La Bassée, held 
as a mobile reserve, they were 
twice thrown against the 
German attack, and they 
stayed the attack. The Divi- 
sion went north. Every man 
was hurled into the firing line 
for the defence of Ypres. The 
Cyclists were put into the 
trenches at Hooge, and there 
they lost their commanding 
officer, a very gallant gentle- 
man, who, being seriously 
wounded, passed through hos- 
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pitals until he came home. 
And in February 1915 the 
Company was patrolling miles 
of wire and making innumer- 
able fascines. .. . 

It was a famous Company. 
Also, it was a comfortable 
estaminet. The new officer 
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nervously drew in his chair 
to the great blaze of the fire 
and ordered a drink. He 
thought without regret of 
the tiny stuffy room and 
Grimers laboriously frying a 
dab over a smoking, eyil- 
smelling stove. 


II. NIGHT-LIFE IN PARIS. 


It was M‘Queen that raised 
the point. 

“You know, my dear Gas- 
pipe, you were filthy and 
unshorn. Since you’ve become 
an officer, you’ve made at- 
tempts. .. . You have shaved, 
and, so far as I can see, you 
are clean. But I really can’t 
have one of my officers going 
about in the tattered kit of a 
corporal, We'll try the Div.” 

M‘Queen was right. And 
there was a further difficulty. 
The callow sub. had been a 
brother-in-arms to the men 
he was now supposed to com- 
mand. He had sung choruses 
to the vile songs of Foster, 
that very Yorkshireman. He 
had been given tea at all 
times, and in all places. 
the Company tailor, was an 
honoured and frequent guest 
of the Despatch Riders’ Mess. 
Had he not empurpled many 
an evening? <A few days 
before the Cyclists had enter- 
tained their future despot to 
a fine meal—and odorous 
memories of Croucher and his 
pork chop still lingered. A 
little leave of absence and a 
lot of new kit might solve the 
difficulties of discipline. 

The Div. was tried and found 
wanting. No leave—and kit 








Jock, 


to be obtained through 
Ordnance. But the Gaspipe 
Officer possessed _ certain 


physical peculiarities for which 
Ordnance had never allowed. 

The idea was Jumbo’s, 

[Jumbo is a Territorial officer 
of fabulous girth, energy, and 
language. He had spent the 
early days of the war fiercely 
defending the coast of York- 
shire, and he filled us with 
such tales of day and night 
work without rest or food 
that we all firmly believed 
the real heroes of this war 
had never fired a shot—except 
at spying bushes in a doubtful 
light. | 

“Paris is not so far from St 
Jans. It can be reached by 
rail or motor-cycle. He has 
pass and can get a motor- 
cycle. Send him to Paris for 
his kit!” 

The Sergeant of the Despateh 
Riders, old Huggie, saw the 
point of the argument and 
turned a blind eye as the 
young officer prepared his old 
motor-cycle for a long journey. 
Then it began to rain, so the 
man who had been compelled 
to ride by night and day in 
every kind of weather sighed 
for softer methods of journey- 


ing. 
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Finally Tommy took him to 
Bailleul in the side-car. A 
supply train left for Paris at 
6.30 p.M. There was interval 
for a good dinner and a final 
toast at the Canon d’Or. 

It was strange to wait on 
Bailleul platform for the Paris 
train. The guns had ceased 
their grumbling, for the dark- 
ness had fallen and protective 
day had fled to let loose the 
night’s grim little battles. 
There is night-life beyond 
Wulverghem, and there is 
night-life in Paris, That was 
one of the obvious thoughts 
that flew into the Gaspipe 
Officer’s head, for a platform 
beckons obvious thoughts. 
And the black trucks, like 
cows in Sussex, stood round 
patiently, filled with things 
for those men beyond Wul- 
verghem. ... 

The Train Officer was kindly 
but irritable, and he wanted a 
Mess President ; for, though he 
travelled between Bailleul and 
Rouen or Boulogne (there are 
good shops in these towns), 
he dined off a Maconochie. 
He also played Bridge, and 
entertained his fellow-passen- 
gers with the complaint that, 
such were the hardships of 
his exigent service, he had 
been unable to obtain more 
than one rubber or so a week. 
He had a respect, though, for 
the combatant, and _ listened 
with open mouth to a Cyclist 
and an Infantry Officer swop- 
ping yarns. 

The first-class carriage was 
luxurious, As they dozed the 
combatants heard the murmur 
of his voice :— 

“Simpkins doubled, but we 
VOL, CXCVIIIL—NO, MCCII. 


ran out with one to spare. 
But it’s so rarely one gets 
the opportunity on this rotten 
job—is it very wet in the 
trenches just now.. .?” 

The old supply train jogged 
on very, very slowly. There 
were occasional shoutings—the 
seats extraordinarily comfort- 
able. ... 


Amiens! Amiens! 

The Gaspipe Officer stood 
sleepily on the platform, 
watched the old supply train 
flounder out of sight, then 


turned instinctively to the — 


Restaurant. War or no war, 
it is the épyov of Amiens 
Restaurant to produce goed 
breakfasts and hurried drinks 
when the Paris Express has a 
moment to spare. The waiter 
was old and the cashier was 
ugly, but the omelette was 
good. 

Once started it is easy to 
journey from Bailleul to Paris. 
A train marked PARIS came 
in, so without further ado he 
took his seat, and, though 
the pass he carried did not 
possess sufficient stamps and 
signatures to forward a cat 
from Clapham Junction ° to 
Earlsfield, the Cyclist Officer 
was not questioned. 

There was no getting away 
from the war. At one place 
and another neat batteries of 
seventy-fives were drawn up 
in green fields, German prison- 
ers, seemingly cheerful, were 
working in the yards, and 
dear old Frenchmen, with 
beards as long as_ their 
bayonets, stood impatiently 
on guard. 
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The pass proved sufficient 
to enter Paris, and Paris 
smelt the same as ever, when 
the Cyclist drove to his 
favourite hotel in Montpar- 
nasse. 

At first Paris seemed little 
different to the Paris he had 
known. Men in mufti still 
walked about the streets, and 
the Taverne Royale was as 
superlative as it had ever 
been. So while his uniform 
was being made, he went to 
the correspondent of a famous 
English daily and to an 
American artist. 

The correspondent said 
nothing but asked much. 
The Cyclist remembered that 
he had been a _ Despatch 
Rider, and told many tales, 
of which a few fringed the 
truth. 

The American artist lived 
in a delectable studio with 
his sister. They began about 
the war, talking of those 
worthy citizens who had fied 
to Bordeaux and shamefacedly 
returned; of the true and 
spurious widows that flocked 
the boulevards; of life in the 
trenches and the cause of it 
all; of Nursing and Art and 
the high price of food; of the 
models who were starving in 
the streets. Then wisely they 
abandoned war, and led the 
Cyclist through simple pleas- 
ures. It was a dream. 

Mistily he remembers now 
the lobster and the artichoke 
at the Clou—an old thin man 
sang patriotic songs in a 
cracked voice and everybody 
laughed—with the fine walk 
back from Montmartre to 
Montparnasse. No one walks 
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abroad in Paris now late of 
nights, and Paris is really 
dark; but the sleepy gen. 


darmes smiled at “ bray’ 
Tommie,” and let him go 
by 


Then there was the cosmo- 
politan tea-party with Marice, 
where French, American, and 
Roumanian met, and ll 
proved more insular than the 
Deitem: .. . 

The dream becomes wilder 
and stranger, a very proper 
meal for the fancy of a young 
officer caged in an exiguous 
dug-out—afterwardshe chewed 
the memory of Polaire, coldly 
untamed, chanting a_ too 
passionate song. At the 
Grand Guignol he sat between 
a corpulent general and a girl 
in black, each of whom would 
interpret the jokes confusedly. 
Add a tiresome walk to see the 
misty dawn from St Sulpice: 
the dawn was veiled with 
clouds, but the breakfast was 
good. 

The maddest scene was the 
brown interior of a dilapidated 
cabaret in Montmartre, where- 
in Marice and her friends were 
giving a cheap and satisfying 
meal to artists and models for 
little or nothing. It was the 
opening night of the Cantine 
des Humoristes. The walls, 
covered with obscure drawings, 
rattled to their laughter, A 
fat poet sweated well with 
modest excitement, as in tones 
of screaming admiration he 
recited verses that praised 
vividly the charge of the 
British Lancers at the Marne. 
A squat-nosed Russian sang 
unintelligible ballads that had 
roaring choruses —and some- 
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body’s daughter danced. At 
the farther end of the room 
a monstrous wooden crucifix, 
wonderfully carved, stretched 
its kind shadow over a humor- 
ist and his model, who, replete 
with mirth and unexpected 
food, slept smilingly with 
gaunt faces touching. And 
through the half-open door, to 
complete the fantastic show, a 
crescent moon gazed in over 
the crenellated roof of a black 
and ruinous stable. 

The dream continued. The 
Cyclist and his friends raced 
down the steps away from a 
worthy American girl who 
was solemnly collecting auto- 
graphs, and two hospital order- 
lies of the same tribe, who 
stood husky with admiration 
for the British, to a lady that 
was said to smoke opium, and 
certainly preferred bull- pups 
to children. She was charm- 
ing in her pink flannel dress- 
ing-gown, but received them 
with so transparent a _ hos- 
pitality and so cold a kindness 
that they left her in haste and, 
talking of the Hippogriff and 
other famous beasts, walked 
cheerily over the river to the 
studio. There they talked 
theories of art until the day 
dawned. 

The uniform became rapidly 
ready, but it is easier to enter 
Paris than to leave her. It 
was only after interviewing 
countless railway officials that, 
coming at last to an ancient 
and sympathetic staff officer, 
the magic word “Mons” pro- 
duced a pass. So, early one 


morning, Marice as the Cyclist’s 
sweetheart, and the American 
artist and sister as his brother 
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and cousin, were admitted to 
see the last of the Boulogne 
Express. ... 

An officer lucky enough after 
seven months in Flanders to 
find himself in Paris should 
make curious investigations 
into the state of the city and 
its gains and losses in time 
of war. It would have been 
interesting to compare London 
in December with Paris in 
February, for surely the ob- 
server should be unprejudiced, 
having seen neither city since 
the war began. Yet, I ask 
you, coming to Paris from 
Bailleul, how could Paris be 
other than a dream ? 

Paris seemed less calm and 
more sensitive than London. 
There was an eager and hourly 
anxiety —it was not fearful 
but rather a tightly strained 
interest — and THE WAR was 
not a great shadow to be 
avoided by pleasuring, or a 
subject as threadbare as the 
weather. In Paris a man 
never says, ‘What is hap- 
pening in the war?” or “How 
are things going on in Flan- 
ders?” But rather, with a 
vivid acceptance of the phrase, 
“How did we do_ yester- 
day?” In London war is an 
entity outside man’s life. It 
has an objective existence of 
its own. In Paris the fact and 
thought of war have become an 
actual part of life. It de- 
finitely flavours everything. 
London is at war—Paris is in 
the war. 

Yet in some ways Paris has 
become curiously British. In 
February, the Parisians were 
ceasing to wonder at, and were 
beginning to understand, Lon- 
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don’s “More pleasure than 
ever.” ‘La Vie Parisienne’ 
and more important journals 
were beginning to joke at 
London’s assumption of the 
traditional French gaiety and 
the Parisians’ assumption of 
the traditional London so- 
briety. So, though the artists 
were starving—Bal Bullier is 
a barracks and Colorossi’s is 
shut—Paris awoke like a tired 
woman and wearily made her- 
self gay. 

And Paris vies with London 
in its suppression of enthusi- 
asm. The Cyclist stood in 
front of the Madeleine and 
watched a battalion swing 
down the boulevards and into 
the Rue Royale. There was 
no cheering—only a rare self- 
ashamed shout, for this war 
is not a gasconading enter- 
prise. In France, when sons 
or fathers go to the war they 
are not heard of for months 
and months. So the parade 
of soldiers is to many the 
parade of ghosts. ... 

The Express came to Bou- 
logne late in the afternoon. 
The journey had not been dull, 
for the train was filled with 
American correspondents and 
French staff officers in their 
horizon - blue uniforms, who 
chattered with interest at the 
sight of prisoners and war 
material, or when the train 
barely crept over a newly 
repaired bridge. At lunch a 
friendly captain sat opposite 
the Cyclist, told him what was 
happening down Festubert 
way, and invited him to pro- 
ceed from Boulogne in the car 
of a friendly interpreter. 
Boulogne was unsatisfactory, 
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as it always is in war-time, for 
Boulogne is neither Home nor 
Front. It overflows with am- 
bulance drivers, and strayed 
officers, and men of mark in 
the I.M.S., whe seem without 
work, and delicious nurses in 
delectable oilskins who flock 
the tea-shops and gladden the 
heart and eyes of a returning 
officer. Going on leave— 
Boulogne is only a place in 
which the bus or train stops 
a few hundred yards from the 
ship. To the wounded it may 
be a hellish or heavenly cara- 
vanserai, as the wound is light 
or serious—a purgatory for the 
convalescent on light duty, a 
space surrounding a Board of 
Officers who determine whether 
you may or may not be granted 
sick-leave at home. 

The Cyclist and his friend, 
the captain from Festubert, 
determinedly looked for the 
brighter side of Boulogne, and 
went near to finding it. Tea 
was at a tea-shop filled with 
I.M.S. and nurses. Then the 
interpreter and car arrived and 
they went to dinner, but out- 
side the restaurant the Cyclist 
had seen a Staff Car of his 
own Division. This proved to 
be important, because there 
was little or no room for the 
Cyclist in the interpreter’s car. 
An artist, fat, and with 4 
certain enthusiasm, had come 
to Boulogne, and desired to 
paint battles at Armentiéres, 
—a simple wish. He was & 
friend of the interpreter, and 
the interpreter was stationed 
at Armentiéres. 

So the Cyclist went in search 
of the Staff Car and found 
Grimers, who with his usual 
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tenacious pursuit after plea- 
sure, had come into Boulogne 
on the car to buy fish for the 
Despatch Riders. Just after 
dawn—it was bitterly cold— 
the car called for the Gaspipe 
Officer. It was tricky driving, 
because the roads were frozen 
and the tyres were steel- 
studded. At St Omer they 
learned that Grimers had been 
given a commission, and be- 
yond Cassel they knew cer- 
tainly that -the Canadian 
Division had arrived, because 
its immense green transport 
was woefully in the way. Be- 
fore Caestre the clutch began 
to slip, and finally in front of 
that white farm where the 
Divisional Train used to make 
its headquarters — half-way 
between Bailleul and St Jans 
—the engine that had been 
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doing much work with no 
result found it could not heave 
the car out of a rut. So the 
Cyclist took up his baggage 
and walked. 

In the main room of the 
estaminet Bill, Jumbo, and 
M‘Queen sat over the fire in 
earnest consultation. When 
he entered M‘Queen looked 
relieved, and, smiling uneasily, 
said— 

“Glad you're back; thought 
the Division was beginning to 
smell a rat. Anyway, we've 
got some excellent news to wel- 
come you home with.” 

“ What’s up?” 

“The Cyclists,” he read, 
“will take their turn with 
the Divisional Cavalry in gar- 
risoning the trenches.” 

Jumbo, for no reason at all, 
roared with laughter. 


? 


III, NIGHT-LIFE BEYOND WULVERGHEM. 


It is no joke at all for 
Cyclists to be put in the 
trenches; trenchcraft can- 
not be learnt in a night. 
Cyclists have neither the know- 
ledge, the experience, nor the 
appliances. Jumbo laughed, 
because, for many strenuous 
years a Territorial and for 
many packed months on home 
defence, he was at last to see 
real war. He talked boldly 
of listening-posts and crawling 
up to the German wire, but 
the Gaspipe Officer was filled 
with dread. The Despatch 
Riders whom he had left jeered 
at him, and pointed out—it 
was argument unanswerable— 
that the coming together of 
the trenches, his ignorance, 





and his physical eccentricities, 
would result in certain death. 
George said it was a shame. 
To put the Gaspipe in the 
trenches was simply to make 
a present of a might-be valu- 
able officer to Fritz or Hans, 
or whomsoever the sniper of 
the day might be. 

The cause of it all had 
occurred further up the Line. 
A Division composed of foreign 
service battalions had arrived 
and taken over from the 
French. This Division was 
handicapped in many ways. 
First, a man who has been 
stationed at Hong-Kong, and 
then for a month or two 
at Winchester, cannot feel 
in 


marvellously comfortable 
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Flemish trenches during a wet 
spring, even if his health does 
not actually suffer. Second, 
the trenches which this 
Division took over were, I 
am told, downright bad 
trenches, The Germans, know- 
ing all this, attacked vigor- 
ously. So two of our war- 
worn brigades were sent up 
north to restore the balance 
of power. This they did 
effectively and quickly; but in 
the meantime two very weak 
brigades came south to hold 
our sector of the line, which 
was comparatively quiet. They 
were so weak that the Cyclists 
had to go to their rescue. 

Now the trenches of Flan- 
ders are known almost as 
well as the hotels. The Faucon 
and .the Canon d’Or are fa- 
miliar to many. So is trench 
106 Support. It is still, I be- 
lieve, a comfortable and satis- 
factory trench. It was in Feb- 
ruary last—and the Cyclists 
rejoiced when they were bidden 
to garrison this trench and 
10a, another quite healthy 
ditch. The trenches themselves 
were safe. Casualties usually 
occurred going in or coming 
out. 

The Divisional Cavalry, who 
were sportsmen, took the first 
shift, and lost enough men to 
make their Major tear his 
hair, for valuable N.C.O.’s 
trained in the work of 
Divisional Cavalry are not 
easy to replace... . 

The evening came. M‘Queen 
and the Gaspipe, cheered by 
a supper of champagne and 
oysters—for who can make a 
better Mess President than an 
ex-Despatch Rider ?—embarked 
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on waggons with half the 
Company, and slowly trundled 
along on bad and desolate 
roads towards the trenches, 
It was not raining, but the 
air was chill and _ dank, 
Dranoutre, never a cheerful 
village, looked like a melan- 
choly dog that had come out 
of the water but forgotten 
to shake itself. The shattered 
trees cast dreary shadows, 
The men, who had been sing- 
ing, became quiet and whis- 
pered among themselves. 

Behind a slight, purple ridge 
ahead of them the pistol-lights 
were whizzing up and rifles 
crackled almost merrily. They 
disembarked near a little 
estaminet, and, while the men 
took their tea from a _ bor- 
rowed field- kitchen, M‘Queen 
and the Gaspipe swilled down 
many cups of café-cognac, ad- 
mired the baby, and endeay- 
oured to understand how many 
brothers, sons, and fathers of 
our hostess were serving. 
There was a filthy old man 
there, too, who cheered us by 
recounting the feats of German 
snipers. 

At length they started off— 
M‘Queen leading and the Gas- 
pipe bringing up the rear. 
They crossed the top of the 
ridge and marched down 4 
path which is marked on the 
map as being open to the 
enemy’s fire. A few “overs” 
whirred harmlessly by and the 
Cyclists felt almost brave. 

Now, although the Cyclists 
were quite convinced that the 
Germans were filled only with 
the thought that the Cyclists 
were coming, the facts were 
that there were other troops 
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also on the road and that it 
was very dark, The Gaspipe 
halted his platoon in the rear 
of some shadowy figures, and 
only after some minutes dis- 
covered that these figures had 
nothing to do with him. So 
he hurried on and caught up 
M‘Queen in the main street 
of a ruinous village. There 
M‘Queen told the men what 
to do. They were not to be 
frightened of stray bullets and 
duck. They were to bury 
their faces in the mud when 
the lights went up. It was 
easy to talk, but the village 
rustled uneasily with the zeep- 
zeep- ping of the bullets and 
multitudinous little crashes as 
they flew through the broken 
walls. 

“T doan’t loike this—place,” 
murmured a man from Suffolk, 
and one officer at least agreed 
with him. 

Again they forged on along 
a winding and slippery path. 
The zeeping grew more furious, 
and the Gaspipe, ducking his 
head to one that seemed 
viciously near, hoped that the 
darkness covered his sin and 
endeavoured to believe the ob- 
vious, — you cannot hear the 
bullet which hits you. So they 
stumbled forward, and having 
passed the stretch in which the 
Cavalry had suffered, grew 
more cheerful. 

At last a weary —“ Halt. 
Wait here. It’s dead ground.” 

It was dead ground —a 
flattish slope of black mud 
pockmarked with shell - holes 
and lined with tiny streams. 
On either side were little 
groups of withered trees and 
bushes. Over the ridge were 


much light and noise—for all 
the world like Port Meadow 
Fair before you cross the 
bridge. Instead of the shout- 
ing and the musie of the merry- 
go-rounds you heard the uproar 
of the rifles and the machine- 
guns. And the lights threw 
a sickly yellow glare upon 
every tree and bush and man. 

M‘Queen returned and led 
the way—planks over streams, 
round shell- holes, and finally 
into a muddy ditch which was 
crowded with men. This was 
106 Support. 

“Here's your dug-out,” said 
the officer in charge hurriedly, 
eager to get away. “It’s 
rather damp, but quite cushy. 
I’ve left some bread and pdté- 
de-foie-gras. There’s plenty 
of room for the men. The 
guard-room is here, and this is 
where you put your sentries. 
That’s all—oh, one moment. 
There’s a live shell just behind 
the parados. Don’t tickle it— 
and Fritz enfilades this trench 
at a height of about 5 ft. 4 in. 
That’s him! Keep down. 
Good-night.” 

Thus the Gaspipe Officer was 
left in charge of 106 Support. 
He gave a few.hurried orders, 
crawled into his dug-out, and 
determined to stop there until 
he was relieved. He disliked 
Fritz intensely. 

The dug-out was constructed, 
like most dug-outs, of sand- 
bags filled in with Flanders 
mud which is a bad imitation 
of clay. The floor was of 
beaten earth. The length of it 
was five feet, the width three, 
and the height about two. 
Every inch of it was dripping, 
but inside a sleeping - sack 
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spread on the top of a ground- 
sheet life was tolerable, though 
no arrangement could keep the 
dripping off the face. 

He had just snuggled into 
the sleeping-sack when a chit 
was brought from M‘Queen— 
*‘Come and look me up.” 

He slid out of the dug-out 
with a curse, and, climbing 
wearily over a gap in the 
parados, was led by a friendly 
corporal to 10a, where the 
Cyclists supported by a 
machine-gun section of Queen 
Vic’s were engaged in what 
M‘Queen called “obtaining a 
moral superiority over the 
Huns.” Going back to his 
own trench, the Gaspipe slipped 
into a shell-hole, and he was 
very damp when he reached 
the comfort and shelter of his 
own dug-out.... 

He slépt soundly, and was 
wakened at dawn with the re- 
port that all was quiet along 
our front. It was a fine morn- 
ing after the rain, and the birds 
sang cheerily. So here was he, 
a microscopis entity, in charge 
of one of those trenches, which 
stretch, as everybody knows, 
from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land. Behind him was the 
dark hill covered sparsely with 
derelict trees. Eighty yards 
in front—you could see them 
safely through a certain loop- 
hole—were low-lying yellowish 
mounds faced with odd bits of 
wire and little heaps of grey. 
These were the German trenches 
—and the fact was not thrill- 
ing. Very occasionally rifles 
were fired: you would have 
thought they were fired at 
random if you had not listened 
to the ping of Fritz’s bullet 
down the trench. And in the 
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afternoon a few shells screamed 
like sea-gulls overhead. 

So the troubled night came 
again. About eleven there 
were several sharp bursts of 
fire. The Gaspipe Officer 
grasped his revolver and won- 
dered how on earth he was 
going to reinforce 10a. He 
would be quite certain to 
fall into something on the way 
there. Before those Great 
Pushes that occur with such 
a lamentable frequency men 
do reach a high enthusiasm 
(it is given for the balancing 
of an enormous and immediate 
Death), but down “on the 
range,” even when the sur- 
roundings are unfamiliar, the 
little emotions of nervousness, 
not fear, and miserableness, not 
misery, and a wee helping 
fellow called humour, creep into 
the dug-outs. The worst of 
war is that it is so rarely 
heroic. There are so few oc- 
casions which inspire a man to 
write a really fine letter. 

M‘Queen in 10a had never 
needed the help of the troubled 
officer in 100 Support. The 
“moral superiority ” had been 
gained at the cost of much 
ammunition, and the Germans 
were aware—to look at the 
matter fairly and squarely— 
that new and green troops 
were in the trench opposite 
them. Besides, M‘Queen had 
a telephone and knew every- 
thing that was going on up 
and down and behind the line. 
He also had a machine-gun. 

The morning broke to & 
gorgeous day. Even the walls 
of the dug-out dripped less 
rapidly, and high in the 
heavens @ lark sang with full 
glory. The German gunners 
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began to try and hit Neuve 
Eglise, and the British artillery, 
longing for some excuse to 
unlock their stores of ammuni- 
tion, determined to strafe the 
Germans’ trenches and some 
villages behind the German 
line. The show began about 
half-past eleven with big guns, 
little guns, and all sorts of 
guns, Even “Granny,” a 
howitzer quite as effective as 
any German, let out with one 
of her elephantine shells, which 
chortled through the air like 
an express passing through a 
tunnel beneath you, and 
brought down a church with 
everything near it. The field- 
guns banged and whizzed away 
at the trenches in front; it was 
a display more frightful than 
effective, for shrapnel burst on 
percussion does not do any 
great damage even to badly- 
constructed trenches. The 
Germans replied mildly with 
some shrapnel that burst two 
hundred yards beyond 106 
Support. No one, except the 
Germans, knew exactly for 
what it was meant. Certainly 
no harm was done. When the 
morning’s shelling was over, 
one of our aeroplanes flew along 
the trenches to inspect the 
result. The Germans were so 
intent on firing at it that 
M‘Queen and his men, disre- 
garding the aeroplane, fired at 
the Germans. One of the 
cyclists reported that a second 
after firing he had heard a 
German scream. 

The Gaspipe Officer had been 
told that the work of him who 
18 in charge of a support 
trench consists in keeping man 
and trench fit and dry. The 
man was the difficulty. The 
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bottom of the trench was 
covered with nine inches of 
water, so planks raised on little 
piers had been laid along it 
and just above the surface of 
the water. The men, disre- 
garding his advice and ex- 
ample, considered trench-life a 
huge joke, and gallivanting 
along the greasy boards, 
splashed splendidly into the 
water. Again, everybody 
knows that to get out of a 
Wulverghem trench in broad 
daylight and walk about be- 
hind it is to challenge a re- 
markably swift death. Yet 
two of his men did it and 
survived. Truly, the life of 
the cyclist is charmed! 

To keep the trench dry and 
fit was not a difficulty, because 
it was impossible. A little 
digging might have been done: 
in fact it ought to have been 
done. But he had only once 
before been to the trenches— 
a fearful night, on which he 
had volunteered to help lay a 
wire, or rather watch a wire 
being laid from battalion head- 
quarters to a fire-trench—and 
he knew so little about trenches 
that he dared not make a 
change. He might disturb 
something that had a name 
and was very useful. To 
exhume a gabion would be 
indeed a crime... . 

So the afternoon wore on, 
and the evening came when 
he was to be relieved by the 
eager Jumbo—and his courage 
failed him. Jumbo would not 
sit in a dug-out all the time. 
Jumbo would dig a new trench 
after he had improved the old. 
Jumbo would wander fearlessly 
up and down the slippery 
plank, careless of Fritz’s cupro- 
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nickel jibes, and hurl foul 
language at the Hun. For 
the rest of time Jumbo would 
be the warrior and the Gaspipe 
the craven in the hearts and 
mouths of the Company. 

It was now quite dark, and 
still Jumbo did not come. 
Reliefs are always too late for 
the relieved and too early for 
the reliever: it is a curious tem- 
poral axiom. At last a mes- 
sage arrived from M‘Queen :— 

“Leave your men in charge 
of Ray and wait for me at the 
solitary tree.” 

He scrambled with care 
through a gap in the parados, 
and slipping hastily over the 
black mud, walked with light 
heart to the solitary tree. The 
night was pitch-black. There 
was a low murmur of voices 
and the slop-slup of men march- 
ing over the mud. Then a 
pistol-light would flare up and 
the dead ground appear alive 
with black, stumbling files of 
men, some burdened with ra- 
tions and water-bettles, some 
carrying loaded stretchers, some 
halted waiting to be guided 
in, and others tired but joyful 
coming out, very softly 
whistling. Soon a little party 
marched smartly up to the 
solitary tree—the remaining 
half-company with Jumbo and 
Bill, Jumbo almost silent and 
tense. Soon they left, going 
trenchwards, and again the 
Gaspipe waited. The Devil’s 
Fair it was—with its light and 
music—for sometime those 
low-lying yellowish mounds 
must be shattered to destruc- 
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tion by our guns, while the 
crowded men wait in 10b Sup. 
port and 10a, and rush in a 
great charge. That will be 
but the beginning, for behind 
the German trenches a falsely 
gentle slope rises to the ridge 
of Messines, 

M‘Queen came along with 
his men, and together they 
tramped to the ruinous village, 
The path was quiet that night, 
Quite comfortably they reached 
the top of the hill and em- 
barked on their borrowed 
waggons. It was bitterly cold, 
and they were delayed by an 
ambulance which could not be 
passed until they came to a 
soft place where the ambulance 
might draw aside easily; but 
the men, led by Jock the Tailor, 
sang all the songs they knew, 
beginning with the more inno- 
cent and finishing with the 
more crude, By the time they 
had reached the turning to 
Croix de Poperinghe all was 
silent except for a muffled curse 
at the cold. Four hours in a 
G.S. waggon on a freezing 
night is no pleasing journey. 

The men were dismissed. 
M‘Queen and the Gaspipe 
hurried to the nameless 
estaminet, where the inimitable 
Bland had a roaring fire going 
and a long and steaming 
dinner... . 

When Jumbo returned three 
days later, the Gaspipe waited 
for an epic narrative, but Jumbo 
was short in his reply :— 

“Eh? I just lay close in 
that darned dug-out until 
somebody relieved me.” 

















A FEATURE of modern war- 
fare has been the burden of 
responsibility laid upon the 
shoulders of the very young. 
In England we have never 
seen this apotheosis of youth 
exemplified on so huge a scale 
as we see it now; but Ger- 
many has known it before, 
and it is an old story in 
France, whose boys fell at 
Liitzen and Bautzen, and were 
eut down in hundreds, when 
they would not surrender, at 
La Fére Champenoise. And 
there is one English-speaking 
community that has sent the 
whole of its able-bodied boy- 
hood inte battle. The Seces- 
sionist States of the American 
Union fought with a conscript 
army almost from the begin- 
ning; and their sacrifice 
is measured in Sherman’s 
epigram, which is more true 
than most epigrams are. As 
the human and picturesque 
aspects of war are usually 
abandoned in this country to 
journalists and other people 
without conscience, it is not 
likely that one in a thousand 
of those who are now studying 
for commissions in the New 
Armies has ever heard of 
Newmarket and Lexington in 
Virginia. Yet the story of 
the Lexington cadets is one 
that touches very closely the 
lives and ambitions of our 
officers in embryo; for if this 
country were invaded, it is 
conceivable that the cadets of 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and 
the members of such training 
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corps as the Inns of Court, 
might be mobilised as units 
to take their place in the last 
line of defence. 

There is a little town in the 
Shenandoah Valley called by 
the homely name of New- 
market. Some seventy miles 
south-west of Newmarket, and 
also in the Valley, is Lexing- 
ton, where Lee and Jackson 
are buried. And Lexington 
(which must not be confounded 
with the more famous town 
of the same name in Massa- 
chusetts) is the home of the 
Virginia Military Institute, 
whence two hundred and fifty 
boys marched out to New- 
market, just over half a 
century ago, to do battle with 
Major-General Franz Sigel 
and his Germans. 

The Military Institute at 
Lexington, Virginia, was 
founded in 1839 as the private 
enterprise of a rich State. It 
was, perhaps, a symptom of 
that independent attitude in 
the South which, twenty years 
later, was to culminate in the 
War of Secession. The wealthy 
aristocracy of Virginia, a caste 
with military tastes and tradi- 
tions, founded what was, in 
effect, a college in opposition 
to the national institution at 
West Point, and in so doing 
deserved well in after years 
of the Confederated States. 

The Institute was originally 
housed in a large, three-storied, 
crenellated structure, with 
towers at the corners—a place 
very like the sham castle of 
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some rich English parvenu. 
Round about it were wooden 
buildings: dormitories, mess- 
rooms, stores, stables, and so 
on. It stood in a pleasant 
park planted with trees, and 
faced the village of Lexington. 
A few miles to the east ran 
the Blue Ridge, separating the 
Valley from the rest of Vir- 
ginia; and about as far away 
to the west was Little North 
Mountain. Staunton, the near- 
est point on the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, which 
played so important a part in 
the campaigns in that region, 
lay some thirty miles up the 
Valley. 

The Superintendent of the 
Institute was Colonel Francis 
H. Smith, a graduate of West 
Point, who held brevet rank 
as Major-General in the Con- 
federate Army during the war. 
He had a large staff of pro- 
fessors and assistants, among 
whom, when hostilities broke 
out, were Jackson himself and 
his Adjutant-General, Major 
Massie. The great commander 
fought his first campaign, from 
Harper’s Ferry to Bull Run, in 
the grey uniform of the Insti- 
tute. 

The number of cadets varied 
between 300 and 400, the regu- 
lation age for entrance being 
sixteen. They formed four 
companies of infantry, a troop 
of cavalry, and a_ battery. 
Their dress uniform—a very 
* smart affair—included a grey 
tunic with forty-four brass 
buttons, white trousers, and a 
polished shako with a pom- 
pom or plume. The infantry 
carried heavy Austrian rifles, 
and the battery consisted of six 
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3-in. rifled iron guns. In nor- 
mal times the United States 
regular army was so small that 
West Point supplied almost as 
many officers as were needed; 
and the later military experi- 
ence of the Lexington boys was 
confined usually to service with 
the State militia. Some par- 
ents, indeed, sent their sons to 
the Institute for the general 
education alone. But with the 
culmination of the secession 
movement in open rebellion, 
all this was changed in an 
hour. The guns of Sumter 
rang in a new and more glori- 
ous epoch for the foundation. 
Providing as it did the chief— 
for a time the only—training- 
ground for the commissioned 
ranks of a large and growing 
army, it sprang into a position 
of immense importance. Al- 
most the whole of the cadets 
in residence at the time, with 
such of their instructors as 
were fit for military service, 
were drafted out immediately 
to various Confederate regi- 
ments. During the early months 
General Smith himself was ab- 
sent, organising the new rebel 
forces. And until the end the 
Institute was a medium through 
which a constant stream of 
candidates, incoming and out- 
going, was maintained. Even 
with the destruction of its 
buildings, after the battle we 
shall describe, its activities did 
not cease, for the classes re- 
sumed their work in some alms- 
houses —a singular home for 
the propagation of the arts of 
war. 

Lexington was so far down 
the Valley that for three years 
it remained immune from the 
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actual touch of battle; but the 
reverberations of the conflict 
sounded always close at hand, 
and its portents were ever 
present in the buildings of the 
Institute. Wounded students 
passed a portion of their sick- 
leave in its precincts: others, 
permanently disabled, returned 
as instructors; and some 
came back to die. Jackson 
was brought there mortally 
wounded from Chancellors- 
ville. And twice, before their 
great day, the turn of events 
called out the boys themselves, 
as a unit, to take the field 
against the enemy. In May 
1862 they marched out to help 
Jackson at MacDowell, but 
found he had already beaten 
Milroy when they got there; 
and in the late summer of the 
following year they took part 
in a fruitless chase of the 
Federal cavalry under Averell, 
who had been raiding down the 
Valley. Between such adven- 
tures as these, with the echoes 
of battles not far distant con- 
tinually in their ears, the boys 
found even their abbreviated 
courses at the Institute too 
long. In letters home they 
begged to be taken away and 
allowed to enlist. “Good 
boys,” says one of them, “be- 
came bad ones to secure dis- 
missal, and as the result of 
these conspiracies regular he- 
giras would occur.” At length, 
in the penultimate year of the 
Confederacy, when its armies 
were shrunk by capture, death, 
and desertion, when its credit 
was gone and its early end, to 
all unbiassed eyes, was certain, 
Major-General Sigel came down 
the Valley, and the cadet corps 
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was called upon a third time, 
and in earnest. 

All those who have read of 
the war must be familiar with 
the configuration of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. It runs from 
south-west to north-east, a 
great trough between the Blue 
Ridge and the Shenandoah 
Mountains, with the Massa- 
nuttons, ending in Little North 
Mountain opposite Lexington, 
splitting it longitudinally down 
the middle; and it points like 
a gun at Pennsylvania, the 
communications of Washing- 
ton, and the vital commercial 
cities of the North. It at- 
tracted the minds of the Wash- 
ington authorities like a mag- 
net, so that every hostile 
movement in the Valley threw 
them into a fever for the safety 
of the capital. Upon this in- 
strument Lee and Jackson had 
played most skilfully, not once 
but many times. It decided 
the first battle of the war, 
fought far away at Bull Run: 
it postponed and (by the Gen- 
eral’s own account) ruined 
M‘Clellan’s great offensive ; 
and both of Lee’s invasions 
of Maryland started from the 
Valley. On the other hand, 
although less vital to the 
Confederacy, for its direc- 
tion trended away from the 
precious railways that sup- 
plied the Army of Northern 
Virginia, its fertile lowlands 
provided Lee with food and 
men, and he could not with 
equanimity watch its per- 
manent occupation by the 
Federals. As time went on, 


however, and his army shrank 
and no successor to Jackson 
arose among his subordinates, 
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he was able no longer to 
use the Valley for large 
strategical schemes, and found 
a difficulty even in keeping 
there an adequate force of 
troops. Only the marked in- 
competence of the Federal 
commanders in the district 
saved it for so long to the 
Confederacy. 

In the spring of 1864 Major- 
General Breckinridge com- 
manded the Confederate army 
in the Valley. It could scarcely 
be called an army, for he had 
with him only the infantry 
brigades of Wharton and 
Echols, Imboden’s cavalry, and 
three or four batteries—in all, 
upwards of 5000 men. Lee, 
anticipating a new Federal 
movement from Winchester, 
higher up the Valley, had 
ordered the Adjutant-General 
of Virginia to scrape up every 
man he could to send to Breck- 
inridge; and his letter being 
forwarded to Smith at the 
Military Institute, that officer 
put himself under his col- 
league’s orders. In point of 
fact, he ranked Breckinridge 
in the service. He informed 
the latter that the cadet corps 
then numbered 280, of whom 
250 were fit for active service ; 
that horses had been impressed 
in case of need; that he had 
abundance of ammunition, 
tents, knapsacks, shovels, and 
picks; and that the corps was 
prepared to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice. At this time 


Imboden was about to put up 
a telegraph line between the 
Institute and the Major-Gen- 
eral’s headquarters at Staun- 
ton, but the project was not 
carried out when the call came. 
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Away up the Valley at Win. 
chester was the Federal Major. 
General Franz Sigel, a German, 
He had collected about 8500 
men, including Sullivan’s com- 
plete division, the brigades of 
Moor, Thorburn, and Tibbits, 
Julius Stabel’s cavalry brigade, 
and 30 guns. A large pro- 
portion of his men were Ger. 
mans. He moved out from 
Winchester in the first days of 
May, and news of the advance 
reached Breckinridge on the 
9th or 10th. The Confederate 
General knew himself to be 
seriously outnumbered, and be- 
lieved, as generals always do 
and will, that the disproportion 
was more marked than it 
proved to be. In fact, his own 
veterans were accustomed to 
odds, and Sigel’s force was not 
composed of the best’ material. 
Breckinridge, however, feeling 
that every man and boy would 
count, ordered the Lexington 
cadets to report to him at 
Staunton. 

His orderly arrived at Lex- 
ington about midnight on the 
10th. At once the drummers 
in the guard-room beat the 
long roll: the cadets scrambled 
out of bed and fell in on the 
parade-ground; and the Ad- 
jutant read the orders by lan- 
tern light. There was to be 
no more sleep that night for 
any man or boy at the 
Institute. 

The corps paraded again at 
7 AM, 250 strong: four weak 
companies of infantry and 4 
section of 3 guns. In the 
transport were 500 |b. of 
blockade-run bacon, tasting, #8 
the boys averred, of tar, a8 
much beef as could be pack 
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in as well, and 100 bushels of 
corn. Each cadet carried forty 
rounds of ammunition. The 
uniforms, that before the war 
had vied in glitter and smart- 
ness with those of West Point, 
were now in most cases coarse 
grey tunics and trousers, with 
a black tape stripe, and forage 
caps—those crushed képis 
common to both sides. Over- 
coats were worn rolled. The 
equipment consisted of haver- 
sack and strap, bayonet, can- 
teen, water-bottle, leather belt 
and cartridge box. The bat- 
talion colour, a white silk flag 
on which was embroidered a 
portrait of Washington, was 
carried by Ensign Evans, a 
conspicuous figure among the 
boys, for he stood six feet 
two. 

Smith, unfortunately, was 
ill, and the command devolved 
on Colonel Scott Ship. As 
that officer rode out upon the 
parade-ground, where the corps 
was drawn up in column of 
companies, its intervals and 
dressing perfect, its colour 
drooping in the still air, the 
grey of its uniforms barely to 
be distinguished against the 
dawn, he may well have felt 
misgiving as well as pride. For 
that parade has probably no 
parallel. Except for Ship him- 
self, Professor-Captain H. A. 
Wise, second in command, and 
perhaps half a dozen more, 
there was not a full-grown 
man in the ranks. Some of 


the plebes, as they were called, 
of the previous autumn, who 
had passed their squad and 
company drill, paraded with 
the rest. During the war the 
age regulation had been evaded 
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or strained, and there were 
children of fifteen among those 
who marched from the Institute 
that day. 

The horses for the guns and 
transport were slow in coming 
in, and the infantry marched 
off without them; but they 
joined the column later in the 
morning. The corps arrived 
at Staunton at midday on 
the 12th, and went into camp 
south of the town. The boys 
came in for a good deal of 
chaff from Breckinridge’s 
veterans, but consoled them- 
selves with the unstinted ad- 
miration of the members of the 
girls’ schools that abounded in 
Staunton, That night it 
began to rain, and it was 
raining still when, at dawn 
on the 13th, the little army, 
now complete, moved off along 
the Harrisonburg road. The 
cadets marched in rear of 
Echols’s brigade. Harrison- 
burg, eighteen miles from 
Staunton, was reached that 
night; and another sixteen 
miles the next day brought 
them to Lacy’s Springs, ten 
miles south of Newmarket. 
It had rained most of the 
time, and the weather showed 
no sign of clearing. At Lacy’s 
Springs the tired boys had 
hoped for another night’s 
rest, but at midnight they 
were roused again. They set 
off at 1.30 in a torrential 
downpour, and at 6 o’clock 
the rattle of musketry was 
heard in front. It was the 
mounted skirmishers of the 
advance-guard engaged with 
the Federal outposts south 
of Newmarket. 

It was apparently the in- 
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tention of Breckinridge to 
seize the little town before 
his opponent. Sigel, however, 
was already there in force, 


‘ and the Confederates halted 


for two or three hours, de- 
ployed on either side of the 
turnpike. The cadets were in 
reserve, with Edgar’s battalion. 
Breckinridge had informed 
Ship that he did not wish 
to use the boys, but would 
do so freely if it was neces- 
sary. 

Newmarket lies in the west- 
ern branch of the Valley, a few 
miles due west of Luray Gap, 
in the Massanutton Range. It 
was held by the Federal centre. 
Their left extended through 
some orchards to Smith’s 
Creek, at the foot of the 
mountains, and their right 
was holding a sunken lane 
with a stone wall that ran 
westward from the town to 
the north fork of the Shen- 
andoah river. Their artillery 
was posted on rising ground 
behind, with one battery in 
the churchyard of Newmarket. 

In Luray Gap were Con- 
federate observers and sig- 
nallers, who had the whole 
battlefield spread like a map 
below them; and they could 
see Sigel’s rearmost battalions 
still toiling down the pike 
some miles away from the 
position. This news, sema- 
phored to Breckinridge, de- 
termined him to take the 
offensive. Hitherto he seems 
to have been undecided, and 
half expecting the Federals to 
advance. There was now a 
chance of driving them from 
the town before their concen- 
tration was complete. He had 


deployed his force originally in 
one line, with Echols and the 
cavalry on the right, the 62nd 
Virginia Infantry (and pos. 
sibly some other corps, form. 
ing by one account a third 
brigade under Patton) in the 
centre, and Wharton on the 
left. This disposition was 
now altered. Two lines were 
formed: Wharton in the first, 
Echols in the second, with the 
Lexington boys the last bat- 
talion but one on LEchols’s 
left. The cadets’ three guns, 
unable to follow the infantry 
over the broken ground west 
of the pike, were ordered to 
report to M‘Laughlin’s bat- 
tery on the road. 

It was about eleven o’clock, 
and still raining, when the ad- 
vance began. The day was a 
Sunday. The country toward 
Newmarket was open, with a 
slight rise that had concealed 
the Confederate deployment 
and for some time hid the 
advancing line. Breekinridge’s 
cavalry pushed out along 
Smith’s Creek, in an en- 
deavour to turn the Federal 
left, while the guns opened on 
the town. Wharton’s brigade, 
a long line of grey, moved for- 
ward rapidly, and presently 
came under shrapnel fire; and 
at 12.30, Echols and the cadets, 
following 250 yards behind in 
line of columns of battalions, 
topped the rise and began to 
receive the shells in their ranks. 
A few hundred yards farther 
on they deployed. 

At this point the Confederate 
losses were heavy, the assailants 
as they appeared over the brow 
offering an excellent mark, To 
advance in close order at a walk 
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under well-directed shrapnel is 
trying to veteran nerves ; and 
the cadets could hardly have 
undergone a more severe ordeal 
in this, their first moment 
under fire. Captain Hill, of 
C Company, and several others 
fell at this time. Neverthe- 
less, according to the official 
report, “the alignment of the 
battalion under a terrible fire 
that was strewing the ground 
with dead and wounded for 
more than a mile of open 
country, would have _ been 
creditable even on a field-day.” 
Both Confederate wings, in 
fact, were checked; but the 
centre was more fortunate. It 
drove the Federals out of New- 
market with the bayonet, cap- 
turing a number of prisoners 
and two guns; and Sigel’s 
whole line, thus broken in two, 
fell back hastily to a second 
position on the slopes behind 
the town, where some of the 
belated rearguard was begin- 
ning to arrive. 

A short pause in the action 
followed. Wharton’s brigade 
was temporarily exhausted and 
disorganised. The rain had 
not ceased to fall during the 
whole morning, and the ground 
was very heavy; and in the 
streets of Newmarket there 
was some confusion as part of 
Kchols’s brigade endeavoured 
to pass through the original 
captors, who were seeking their 
various units. Sigel thought 
he saw an opportunity there 
for his cavalry, and launched 
some squadrons down the pike. 
The Confederate infantry, how- 
ever, hurriedly clearing the 
road, disclosed M‘Laughlin’s 
battery, which opened with 
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canister on the horsemen and 
drove them off. Breckinridge 
was now able to re-form his 
line beyond the town, to ad- 
vance once more, and, ap- 
parently with little difficulty, 
to push the Federals up and 
over the summit of the high 
ground to a third and last 
position on Rude’s Hill. Here 
Sigel made a stand. He must 
have had nearly all his men 
with him, and was advan- 
tageously posted on the hill 
among farm buildings and 
coppices, his right still on the 
Shenandoah, and his left, now 
west of the pike, protected by 
wooded gullies that ran toward 
Smith’s Creek. 

Hitherto the cadets had 
played no active part in the 
engagement, although they had 
undergone the nerve -racking 
trial of artillery fire to whieh 
they could not reply. But for 
the last assault Breckinridge 
threw every bayonet into the 
first line. The boys were on 
the left. As they came over 
the brow of Rude’s Hill, past 
Bushong’s Farm, a mile north 
of Newmarket, they saw before 
them a long field of young 
green wheat. On the far side 
of the field, 300 yards away, 
Sigel’s Germans were lying 
thick behind fence-rails and in 
some farm buildings; while at 
the head of a gully to the 
boys’ right were the four guns 
remaining from the battery 
that had been in Newmarket 
churchyard. At this murder- 
ous range the Confederate line 
was met with an outburst of 
musketry and canister. Fora 
few minutes the men were fall- 
ing by dozens, and even the 
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veterans of the Virginia regi- 
ments seemed to waver. Upon 
the cadets, pushing forward 
waist-high in the wheat, the 
blast smote disastrously. One 
of them, John S. Wise, has 
described that critical moment. 
“At one discharge,” he writes, 
“poor Cabell, our first ser- 
geant, by whose side I had 
marched so long, fell dead, and 
by his side Crockett and Jones. 
A blanket would have covered 
the three. They were awfully 
mangled with the canister, A 
few steps beyond, M‘Dowell, a 
mere child, sunk to his knees 
with a bullet through his heart. 
Atwill, Jefferson, Wheelwright, 
fell upon the greensward and 
expired; Shriver’s sword-arm 
dropped helpless to his side, 
and C Company thereby lost 
her cadet as well as her pro- 
fessor-captain. The men were 
falling right and left. The 
veterans on the right of the 
cadets seemed to waver. Ship, 
our commandant, fell wounded. 
For the first time the cadets 
seemed irresolute. Some one 
cried out, ‘Lie down!’ and all 
obeyed, firing from the knee— 
all but Evans, the ensign, who 
was standing bolt upright. 
Poor Stanard’s limbs were torn 
asunder and he lay there bleed- 
ing — Some one cried 
out, “Wall back and rally on 
Kdgar’s battalion!’ Several 
boys moved as if to obey; but 
Pizzini, orderly of B Company, 
with his Italian blood at the 
boiling- point, cocked his gun 
and swore he would shoot the 
first man who ran. Preston, 


brave and inspiring, with 9 
smile lay down upon his only 
arm, remarking that he would 
at least save that. Collona, 
captain of D, was speaking 
words of encouragement and 
bidding the boys shoot close, 
The boys were being deci- 
mated; manifestly they must 
charge or retire; and charge 
it was. For at that moment 
Henry A. Wise, our first cap- 
tain, beloved of every boy in 
the command, sprang to his 
feet, shouted the charge, and 
led the cadet corps forward to 
the guns. The guns of the 
battery were served superbly; 
the musketry fairly rolled. The 
cadets reached the firm green- 
sward of the farmyard in which 
the battery was planted. The 
Federal infantry began to 
break and run behind the 
buildings. Before the order to 
‘Limber up!’ could be obeyed 
our boys disabled the trails 
and were close upon the guns; 
the gunners dropped their 
sponges and sought safety in 
flight. Lieutenant Hanna ham- 
mered a burly gunner over the 
head with his cadet sword. 
Winder Garret outran another 
and attacked him with his 
bayonet. The boys leapt on the 
guns, and the battery was 
theirs ; while Evans was wildly 
waving the cadet colours from 
the top of a caisson.” ! 

Mr Wise wrote this account 
many years after the event, 
and then from hearsay, for he 
had been wounded earlier i 
the day, and in a few details it 
is inaecurate. One of the 





1 «The West Point of the Confederacy.”—‘ Century Mag.,’ Jan. 1889. 
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Federal guns, for example, was 
limbered up in time and 
escaped. But the story is 
vivid: the feat it perpetuates 
is unexampled ; and the picture 
of these boys of fifteen and six- 
teen charging through the 
wheat upon the battery is one 
that stirs the blood. Their 
sacrifice was not in vain: their 
charge was part of a general 
advance by the whole of 
Breckinridge’s line, which 
pushed the Federals back and 
crowded them in confusion into 
the narrow angle made by 
Smith’s Creek and the Shen- 
andoah. Here, on the northern 
edge of the plateau, Sigel’s 
batteries and almost untouched 
reserves held off their pursuers 
while the rest of his force got 
across the bridge over the 
Shenandoah at Mount Jackson. 
The Confederates, after their 
all-night march and twelve 
hours’ battle (for it was now 
6.30 in the evening, and still 
raining), were in no condition 
to press the pursuit. The 
fugitives passed the river in 
safety, the covering infantry 
and guns were skilfully with- 
drawn, and the bridge was set 
alight. Breckinridge had won 
his victory, but it was no Sedan; 
and within a month Sigel’s 
successor was to come sweep- 
ing down the Valley again. 
But to the Lexington boys, 
and indeed to all cadet corps 
the world over, that 15th of 
May was more worthy of cele- 
bration than any classic vic- 
tory. They had won a unique 
honour ; and none praised them 
more whole-heartedly than the 
tattered Virginians who had 
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sung “Rock-a-by, baby!” 
when the cadets first marched 
into Staunton. The Federal 
prisoners, who numbered several 
hundreds, nearly all Germans, 
were no less appreciative of 
“der leetle tevils mit der vite 
flag.” “Our strange colours,” 
says Wise, “our diminutive 
size, and our unusual precision 
of movement, made them think 
we were some foreign mercen- 
ary regulars.” 

Sigel lost in this engagement 
about 700 killed and wounded, 
an unspecified number of pris- 
oners (he says only fifty, but 
this is plainly an untruth), and 
five guns. He had in the field 
perhaps 8000 men, but five- 
sevenths of his casualties oc- 
curred in three regiments—the 
18th Connecticut, 34th Massa- 
chusetts, and 54th Pennsyl- 
vania, which seems to prove 
that the majority of his units 
fought without much enthu- 
siasm. The German element 
in the Federal army was never 
popular, and was held respon- 
sible for the disaster to the 
11th Corps at Chancellorsville ; 
and although these aliens 
fought well enough on occasion, 
it may be that men who had 
left their own country to escape 
military service felt no great 
flame of ardour for a cause that 
had dragged them into battle 
after all. 

The Confederates, who were 
attacking all day long at New- 
market, lost more heavily in 
killed and wounded than their 
opponents. Their casualties 
totalled about 900. The four 
infantry companies of the 
cadets, which went into aetion 
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with 225 officers and men, lost 
56, or exactly one-fourth. The 
gun section does not seem to 
have suffered, but the boys were 
highly commended for the 
manner in which they handled 
their three pieces. 

For a week or so after the 
battle the cadet corps was 
moved about all over Virginia, 
although Breckinridge wished 
it to be relieved from further 
duty in the field. It was back 
at Staunton on the 21st, was 
then sent to Richmond, where 
it stayed in camp till the 28th, 
and, after other vicissitudes, 
only arrived back at the In- 
stitute en June 9th, to find 
that the days of the familiar 
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building were numbered. Hun. 
ter, who relieved Sigel of his 
command and brought rein- 
forcements to his disheartened 
army, had defeated Breckin. 
ridge at New Hope on the 5th, 
and the Federal cavalry was 
already approaching Lexington, 
On the 11th the boys marched 
out again to drive the enemy’s 
vedettes from the town, a task 
in whieh, veterans as they now 
felt themselves to be, they were 
easily successful; but Hunter 
was at hand in force, and on 
the following day the Institute 
was abandoned. The same 
night it was given to the 
flames. 
DoveLas G, BROWNE. 























FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON, 


THE Concentration Camp at 
Bandernagore might fairly 
have been set down as one of 
the more unpleasant places in 
India in August of this year. 
It is true that it was the 
period of the Monsoon, but 
the Monsoon must be written 
down a failure as far as 
Bandernagore was concerned. 
It had brought a few storms 
of rain which had temporarily 
converted a hothouse into a 
Turkish bath, and it had then 
retired with mutterings of 
thunder to sulk in some more 
favoured region. 

It was eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and I had been sit- 
ting in my E.P. tent since six 
o'clock, I mention this to 
justify the fact that I was 
sipping a “chota ” whisky and 
a “barra” but undeniably tepid 
soda. 

Outside the earth was baked 
and brown and seemed to be 
strangling the few shrubs that 
still struggled pluckily with 
the drought; within about 
fifty yards of my tent began 
the lines of forty-pounders, and 
clustering in the feeble shade 
which they afforded were 
gathered the various races 
who on an historic occasion 
had attempted without suc- 
cess to build the Tower of 
Babel. 

Inside my tent the air was 
pitted with flies and perfumed 
by one of the most complicated 
smells I have ever experienced, 





It was a 
smell of mixed humanity and 
some of the more messy forms 
of food, and it floated gently 
but persistently through the 


even in the East. 


door of the tent. Besides the 
flies and the smell, the tent 
held three interpreters who 
endeavoured to conceal the 
gaps in their knowledge by 
their zeal and self-importance 
—a Babu with gold spectacles 
and a large number of certifi- 
cates, a native orderly, and 
myself. 

It only remains to add that 
the particular reason for my 
presence in this unsavoury 
spot was a commission from 
the Government of India to 


investigate the conditions 
under which the Turkish 
prisoners at Bandernagore 


were being confined. This 
does not at first sight sound 
a very difficult or interesting 
task, but having some know- 
ledge of the ways both of the 
Turks and of the Government 
of India, I approached the job 
with some misgivings. These 
I soon found to be fully justi- 
fied, and the proceedings of the 
morning resembled a blend of 
a theological conference of the 
Early Christian Fathers and 
a@ cosmopolitan riot in Port 
Said. 

The Government, whose word 
is law from Aden to Siam, had 
decreed that there were two 
classes of Turks—European and 
Asiatic; the European Turks, 
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who were presumably civilised, 
were to be clad in orientalised 
pyjamas and fed on Christian 
fare; the humbler Asiatics 
were to receive night - gowns 
and an exclusive diet of dall 
and ghee. Now the civilised 
Turk, always assuming that 
such a creature really exists, 
could make no complaint; but 
this was far from being the case 
with his Asiatic brother, who 
in nine cases out of ten would 
have angrily repudiated the 
title. To be clad in a night- 
gown was certainly an indig- 
nity, but a diet of dall and 
ghee for a man who has been 
accustomed to tea and Irish 
stew must have almost seemed 
like intentional cruelty. They 
appreciated with gratitude the 
fact that their. officers had mis- 
informed them as to the im- 
mediate treatment which they 
would receive on being captured 
by the English, but a quick 
death was almost preferable to 
the prospect of an unlimited 
period of captivity under a 
régime of dall and ghee, This 
they explained to me in a great 
variety of tongues. 

The trouble, of course, was 
that Nature, at no time a 
respecter of Government, had 
altogether confounded the dis- 
tinction between European and 
Asiatic Turks, The term Turk 
covers a multitude of racial 
vagaries, a truth that was 
abundantly illustrated by the 
cosmopolitan procession which 
had been filing through my 
tent since six o'clock in the 
morning. The Arab, a thief 
and a gentleman (sometimes), 
the Syrian who had failed to 
reach Egypt, the Jew of the 
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period of the Captivity, the 
Kurd, the Armenian, the Turk 
proper with all his contempt 
for the mixed company in which 
he found himself. 

Apart from their unanimity 
on the subject of dall and ghee, 
I was chiefly struck by the 
diversity of their religions, 
The majority, of course, were 
Mahommedans, the remainder 
represented almost every branch 
of the Christian religion. Nes- 
torians, Jacobites, Orthodox 
Protestants, Grecians, and Ar- 
menians mingled with sup- 
porters of the better-known 
Western creeds. It was a mad 
travesty of some chapter of 
Gibbon, a microcosm of the 
Early Christian Church. 

In the little villages of Asia 
Minor these tiny sects, which 
had burned for the privilege 
of splitting a hair on the 
Athanasian Creed, had sur- 
vived centuries of persecution 
and oppression, There they 
live to-day, those of them who 
have escaped the hand of the 
destroyer, abating not one jot 
or one tittle of their ancient 
quarrel with the Catholic 
Church—-still prepared to go to 
the stake over some abstruse 
point in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, still actively dis- 
puting whether Mary was the 
Mother of Christ or the Mother 
of God. 

It will be asked, ‘ How did 
these people get to the Concen- 
tration Camp at Banderna- 
gore?” Assuredly no one was 
more surprised, nor, apart from 
the vexed question of dall, more 
relieved than the prisoners 
themselves at their presence 
in Bandernagore, Certainly 
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they were of the class whose 
greatness is thrust upon them. 
The least reputable had been 
supplied with rifles and placed 
in the firing line; the majority 
had been compelled to act as 
bhisties and sweepers, and to 
perform the menial jobs of 
camp and trench life. 

The procession had begun 
with the Arabs—big Arabs 
and little Arabs, Arabs of the 
marsh and Arabs of the desert ; 
Arabs who looked like the 
Wise Men of the East and 
Arabs who looked and were 
the most unutterable of scally- 
wags. All alike expressed the 
greatest friendliness for us and 
ours, and a deep regret at the 
misconception which had landed 
them in captivity. As the 
majority of the Arabs were 
allies of ours who, no doubt in 
&@ moment of excitement, had 
turned their guns on to a regi- 
ment of British infantry, I ac- 
knowledged both the regret 
and the misconception. 

Next had come the Ar- 
menians, and for these one 
could feel nothing but pity. 
In the good old days of Abdul 
Hamid the British conscience 
was from time to time pro- 
foundly stirred by tales of 
massacre in Armenia, stories 
of an innocent people system- 
atically decimated by the 
orders of the Government. 
There is a great deal more to 
be said for the old régime in 
Turkey as opposed to the new 
one than is generally credited. 
Abdul’s massacres were re- 
garded as warnings, or at least 
as petty chastenings rather 
than as genuine punishments ; 
a disturbance was followed by 
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the execution of as many Ar- 
menians between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-five, or 
twenty-five and thirty, as 
could be found in the course of 
a single day. Such restraint 
smacked of soapy philanthropy 
to the sterner generation of 
Young Turks, and, I am afraid, 
also to their German helpers 
and masters; so when the 
people of Northern Armenia, 
which was too close to the 
Russian armies and too moun- 
tainous in character to be in- 
terfered with, showed every 
symptom of an armed rising, 
the word went forth that the 
people of Southern Armenia, 
less happily placed, were to be 
blotted out. Blotted out, ac- 
cordingly, they were, men, 
women, and children, saving 
the remnant who either suc- 
ceeded in making their escape 
to the north, or were utilised 
for menial jobs in the Turkish 
army. I listened to their 
pitiful tale, and resolved that 
they were worthy of better 
things than night-gowns and 
dall. 

They had been followed by a 
community of eighteen Jews, 
dwellers in the country beyond 
Nineveh, where they must 
have lived since the days of 
the Dispersion. Their spokes- 
man was @ venerable gentle- 
man with a long white beard, 
who might have been the 
Prophet Jeremiah, and was 
garbed in what I like to think 
was a gaberdine, Their prin- 
cipal trouble was naturally 
that of food, and they called 
down on me the blessing of 
the God of their fathers when 
I agreed that they should 
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in future have their own 
butcher. 

So the procession passed 
through on that August morn- 
ing; the interpreters grappled 
manfully but incoherently with 
the difficulties of their task, 
the Babu wrote voluminous 
notes with immense rapidity, 
and the perspiration dripped 
steadily from my forehead on 
to the blotting-paper in front 
of me. 

A few of the prisoners ap- 
peared in a state of righteous 
indignation, which recalled the 
first appearance of Mr Bulti- 
tude at school. There was 
one gentleman who broke into 
a torrent of fluent French, and 
explained with vehemence that 
he was the uncle of an English 
captain. 

“You are not the uncle of 
an English captain!” I re- 
plied with some surprise and 
a great deal of incredulity. 
His French, though fluent, 
was of a “chi-chi” character, 
and his complexion indicated 
a deficiency of several annas 
in the rupee. 

“Mais, monsieur, je vous 
assure, je suis l’oncle d’un 
capitaine anglaise.” 

His sister had married Mr 
X. of the Post Office, “et 
leur fils est véritablement 
capitaine dans les Madras 
Volunteers.” I gave him the 
benefit of the doubt and 
some encouragement as to his 
future. 

But the gem of the collec- 
tion was reserved till the end. 
I was beginning to think 
that my morning’s work was 
finished, when my orderly re- 
appeared leading a woe-begone 
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figure into my presence. The 
captive assumed that attitude 
of humility, tempered by ex- 
pectation of benefits to come, 
which seems to be the pre. 
rogative of the Oriental. 

“What are you?” I asked, 
No, he was not a Turk or 
an Arab, but a Christian mer- 
chant from Amara on the 
Tigris. 

“How did you come here?” 
The answer was a _ gesture, 
indicating that he considered 
himself as dirt under my feet, 
and yet would venture to en- 
treat a favourable countenance 
for his hard case. 

He would tell me his story, 
and I should be his judge 
whether he was not the most 
unfortunate of men. 

He was a Christian mer- 
chant of Amara. Yes, it was 
true that he lent money; but 
at no time did he exact 
more than a fair measure 
of interest. “Then the Eng- 
lish soldiers came to Amara, 
and their leader sent for me 
and asked if I would act as 
contractor. I said ‘No, but 
my brother was_ contractor, 
and would supply them with 
wood and wire. Therein ”— 
he spoke with conscious pride 
—“I spoke the truth. That 
same evening there was word 
sent round that all those who 
had been employed by the 
late Government were to 
present themselves at the 
Serai at six o’clock the next 
day. 

“Further, it was said in the 
Bazaar that all such would be 
employed by the English. I 
had not been a servant of the 
late Government, but I greatly 
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desired a small office, for your 
Honour knows how the posses- 
sion of such will assist a poor 
man in the collection of his 
debts.” I nodded, and did not 
add that I also knew that it 
assisted a poor man greatly in 
the illegal acquisition of other 
people’s property : such are the 
ways of the Turkish Empire. 

“So the next day,” my 
Bunnia continued, “I went to 
the Serai, and there I found 
assembled all those who had 
been employed by the late 
Government, and we passed 
before a Babu. He said to me, 
‘You were not employee of the 
late Government!’ I answered 
‘I am a poor man, write my 
name in your book.’ 

“So he wrote me down, and 
I passed through, and ss 

The rest was told by a com- 
prehensive gesture; his head 
went down and to the right, 
his shoulder went up and his 
hands spread out. Never was 
there a more complete example 
of cleverness overreaching it- 
self, 

Magna est veritas; he must 
at any rate have the credit of 
having told me a palpably true 
tale; in fact, he was far too 
unconscious of anything else but 
his ill-treatment to do other- 
wise, For the most trivial of 
tarradiddles he had _ been 
heavily punished by Fortune; 
here he was with the other 
members of the late Govern- 
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5 Five o’clock, sir,” said some 
one invisible, and the subaltern 
woke slowly on a camp-bed 
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ment, clad in a night-gown and 
feeding on dall, while his 
brother, after a decent period 
of mourning, was in all proba- 
bility collecting his outstand- 
ing debts, and piously thanking 
God for His many mercies. 

It was good to end up with 
an honest piece of comedy a 
morning which had brought 
home to me so many little 
tragedies. The disgruntled 
Bunnia passed on his way, and 
I went in search of the club 
and tiffin. 

There is a general idea abroad 
in the far districts of Asia 
Minor that the day of the Turk 
is drawing to a close; under a 
good Government there is no 
reason why the ancient garden 
of the world should not resume 
its proud title; to give an 
eastern version of a western 
proverb, no grass has grown 
where the Turk has trod, but 
given the peace and security 
of British rule, the old cities 
would rise again from their 
ruins, the water would flow 
afresh in the canals and con- 
duits, and every man might sit 
once more under the shade of 
his olive-tree, As for the 
people, they would most of 
them honestly welcome the 
change of masters, for they 
have fared ill through the 
centuries. 

Then, perhaps, we shall find 
something better to give them 
than night-gowns and dall. 


HEAT OF THE DAY. 


beneath the stars, with the 
taste of sleep in his mouth. It 
was very cold and very dark, 
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and close by was the faint, 
high screaming and snorting 
of many mules. For a moment 
there passed through the sub- 
altern’s head an inconsequent 
memory of Oxford, Oxford where 
one was called at half-pasteight, 
and again at half-past nine and 
ten... . He rose with some- 
what conscious heroism, When 
you are near a northern frontier 
of India and travelling by road 
in company with about three 
hundred transport mules and a 
mountain battery it is best to 
forget Oxford, especially at 
five o’clock in the morning. 
After a shivering and hurried 
toilet the subaltern plunged 
ear-deep into a capacious 
*“ British Warm,” and stumbled 
away through the cold star- 
light past long lines of unseen 
mules to a tonga by which a 
few officers of the battery were 
gulping a cup of tea and a 
hard-boiled egg; behind them 
loomed a group of bearers wait- 
ing to pack up the poor rem- 
nants of the officers’ mess. 

The major in command of 
the battery came up, a per- 
petually cheerful gentleman 
with a monocle, “Ready for 
another joy-ride,eh? How are 
the mules this morning? Hurry 
up with that tea, Khitmagar. 
Egg? All right, we shan’t 
breakfast till we're over the 
pass. There’s another dam 
mule off.” A thud of hoofs was 
’ audible, and a eonfused shout- 
ing in Hindustani. But, strange 
though it appears, mules are 
always caught. ... 

By now there was an orange 
flush along the eastern line of 
the hills, which in this country 
close every quarter of every 
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landscape, and soon the column 
was moving: first went a small 
escort of Indian infantry, then 
the battery with the major at 
its head on foot, humming a 
tune; he never rode a horse on 
the march, and nothing had 
yet been known to tire him; 
last came the three hundred 
pack mules with their slouch- 
ing drabis and a small, fortui- 
tous escort of British infantry. 
Nominally the subaltern was 
in charge of the transport 
mules, but he was an in- 
fantry subaltern by rights still 
slightly respectful of a mule’s 
hind hoofs. An imperturbable 
British transport sergeant with 
a ready flow of objurgation in 
Urdu rode at his side and was 
feared by every man in the 
mule corps, from the youngest 
recruit to the cross-eyed két- 
duffadar lately returned from 
France with rheumatism and 
a great respect for the sea, 
which no other man now in 
the corps had seen. 

The sun came up over the 
hills ahead, the cloud of dust 
in which the column moved 
was glorified like a cloud of 
fire, and a drabi and his mules 
on a@ slight rise in front were 
silhouetted dead black against 
that curtain of flame. It be- 
came light but not yet warm, 
and the subaltern thanked 
Providence for his “ British 
Warm,” which he had ar- 
ranged to transfer to a cart 
when the sun was well up. 
He reflected with satisfaction 
that if he had been with his 
infantry he would have been 
shivering at dawn in the 
clothes which he wore through 
the blaze and heat of the day. 
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As the cool sun crept up, shin- 
ing full on the hills behind 
the column, they turned from 
twilit grey to muddy brown. 
For when the sun is low at 
morning and evening, and 
every hollow is black in 
shadow, the hills look like 
nothing more than indiscrimin- 
ate sand-castles left long ago 
by some gigantic child. You 
can never escape these lonely 
and inscrutable hills, so obvi- 
ously indifferent to everything 
but their own eternal thoughts ; 
far or near they bound every 
view, the only feature in that 
terrible expanse of rubble and 
dust interminably level to the 
eye, but hollowed into innum- 
erable nullahs and karezes. 

The subaltern had just dis- 
carded his “British Warm” 
when the column began to 
pass a line of forts, de- 
serted of man, but apparently 
in good repair, and placarded 
here and there with notice- 
boards, one of which, point- 
ing down a track slanting 
endlessly across the waste to- 
wards the mountains and the 
rising sun, announced hope- 
fully that this might be ex- 
pected to lead to a certain 
large garrison town which is 
one of the shut gates of India. 
The finger-post in that howl- 
ing desert is ludicrously spruce 
and civilised; but of such is 
the British Empire. 

Up the pass winds the 
column, and by now it is 
beginning to straggle. The 
day is still cool, but the pace 
of @ mountain-battery mule is 
four miles an hour, and the 
pace of a pack-mule is only 
three. Also of the transport 


drabis stumbling along, each 
with his three linked mules, 
many are recruits, mere chil- 
dren, while the battery drivers, 
who carry swords and wear 
red in their pagris, are bearded 
men. Also the loads come off a 
transport mule now and again, 
and the drabi must draw to 
the side of the road while the 
column passes, until some 
member of the scanty bag- 
gage -guard will hoist the 
fallen load for him. The 
transport sergeant exhorts his 
drivers now and again, ad- 
dressing them invariably as 
baba, which is a cheery “my 
boy.” “It encourages them,” 
he says. 

The heat does not begin 
until the column is over the 
pass and almost down to the 
level ground beyond it. Then 
it comes suddenly, like a stab 
in the back, for the sun by 
now is dead behind them. 
Word comes back that the 
transport must not try to 
keep with the battery; com- 
ing on at its own pace, it 
will close up at the hour’s 
halt four miles ahead. Those 
four miles go very hardly; 
the subaltern’s eyes are shut- 
ting, and he nearly comes off 
his horse when it starts sud- 
denly as an escaped mule 
goes clattering past with half 
its load trailing desperately 
behind it. A drabi begins 
to sing one of the wailing, 
unintelligible songs of India— 
a sure sign of weariness, for, 
unlike Thomas Atkins, these 
drabis do not sing until they 
are tired. 

At last the battery is seen 
halted ahead, the mules spread 
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out along the side of the track, 
the loads are off, and the drabis 
lie down in the scanty shadow 
of their mules, winding their 
pagris round their faces. The 
British gunners cluster behind 
an ambulance tonga, the trans- 
port sergeant goes off to see if 
the battery sergeants’ mess has 
a cup of tea for him, and the 
subaltern joins the gunner 
officers in front. On the way 
he finds his own bearer, a sad- 
eyed plutocrat with a bicycle, 
being rebuked by the battery 
captain, who had found him 
twe miles ahead of the column, 
asleep by the track with his 
bicycle at his side. This is un- 
wise when you are not a day’s 
march from Afghanistan; for 
throats have been cut on this 
road before now. 

The officers’ breakfast is set 
on a white cloth; also there 
is a patch of shade rather 
larger than a melon from a 
ragged shrub of wild thyme. 
The major, to whom this place 
is offered, refuses it at once on 
principle, and seats himself 
carefully in the full glare of 
the sun, humming a tune. It 
is difficult to eat with relish in 
considerable heat, even where 
there are no flies, but a large 
slice of water-melon is very wel- 
come, and a cup of tea is better 
still. 

Returning towards the mules 
with their ceaselessly flicking 
tails, the subaltern found a 
water-melon (do you remember 
the water-melons in ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines’?) thought- 
fully stowed away for him by 
his bearer in a cart, and pre- 
sented it to a group of grateful 
and perspiring gunners. 
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Soon the column is off again, 
and now the troubles begin, 
Again the battery draws slowly 
ahead in its own cloud of dust, 
Wearily the mules jog over 
the endless level—mere inter- 
minable rubble it seems, broken 
only by the distant mountains, 
and here and there by the 
huge white pillar of a dust- 
storm, stalking slowly far away 
over the plain, looking, when 
it first rises, like the burst 
of a distant shell, and then, as 
it gathers height and moves, 
like a djin of the Arabian 
Nights. Three miles, four, 
five are wearily jogged away; 
the subaltern’s lips are cracked 
and parched and it is painful 
to move them. The mules 
which started too early for 
their morning water (which 
they decline fastidiously in the 
cold), begin to flag; another 
mile and one falls suddenly in 
the road; then another; no- 
thing, it seems, will get it up 
again—not kicks nor curses, 
nor jerking reins. At last, 
when load and saddle are off, 
it is hauled up and its load 
given to a spare animal. Both 
ambulance tongas are well 
filled already —with Indians 
at present, whom mostly the 
sun has taken in the belly. 
Still the forefront of the 
battery can be seen ahead, 
winding interminably on and 
on. The most insidious of 
rumours comes down the line, 
“We are on the wrong track.” 
If that be so, where will water 
be found? And without water 
there cannot be a final halt. 
The transport sergeant gallops 
off and plunges into fierce ob- 
jurgation of an Indian soldier 
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who has passed by a fallen 
load. The soldier says angrily 
that he is not a eoolie; the 
sergeant replies that he is a 
servant of the Government and 
drags him back. Another two 
miles and still no sign of a halt 
at the head, which must be 
nearly four miles away by now 
and is rarely seen through the 
dust. Presently the subaltern 
passes a British soldier 
stretched out by the roadside 
under the blazing sun, like a 
log, head on arms, another 
patient for the tonga. Still 
the dust and the sun, and 
the distant battery still mov- 
ing. It is well past the ex- 
pected hour of arrival, and, 
looking behind, the sergeant 
points out that the rear of the 
column is out of sight al- 
together; from front to rear 
it must be a good six miles. 
The naiks and két-duffadars of 
the mule corps put weary 
drabis on their mules and 
horses, and one sturdy naik 
is trudging on foot, leading 
twelve mules, Some of the 
youthful recruits are disposed 
to be tearful, and one footsore 
youngster sits down and weeps 
outright as his load falls for 
the fourth time. A gunner 
of the escort stoops wearily 
to it. “This is a nice bluggy 
retreat from Mons, I don’t 
think,” he observes, and ex- 
pectorates violently. It is 
water that the Indians want 
most; they will go all day 
without food, but water they 
must have—water however 
dirty. The brackish water 
they brought from the last 
bivouac is gone, and there 
are no water packawls on the 
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mules, for, according to the 
map, water should have been 
reached long ago. 

It is five o’clock — eleven 
hours already on the road— 
when the subaltern comes into 
sight of a broad hollow, with 
a river, a real river, running 
through it. It is indeed a 
Qaracoa, Oardcca for the 
drabis, and they stagger for- 
ward greedily over the broad, 
salt-crusted flat. One col- 
lapses dramatically within 
twenty yards of the river. 
‘Let me alone, sahib,” he 
says faintly to a passing 
gunner who attempts vaguely 
to assist. 

The subaltern walks back 
up the rise from the river 
flats and back along the deep 
dust of the abhorred traek; the 
stragglers are beyond sight in 
the distance. ‘Good thing 
it’s not war,” the subaltern 
reflects ; “however, we should 
have had to halt the head 
then, Anyway, they'll all get 
in.” And he falls to elaborate 
imagination of a dinner at a 
London restaurant, with a taxi 
and a music-hall to follow. 
Salmon? Yes, certainly sal- 
mon, au naturel, though. And 
champagne. ,. . Two Indian 
sepoys plod wearily up, and 
espying the subaltern’s water- 
bottle, one falls suddenly on 
his knees with outstretched 
hands. “Pani, Sahib, pani.” 
The subaltern pours out a 
slender stream into the 
hollowed palms, wondering 
vaguely what the sepoy’s 
caste would say of this. He 
tries to explain that there is 
a big river down in the hollow 
there; the men nod unintelli- 
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gently and plod off. A few 
scattered transport units go 
by at longish intervals; one 
is a cart, on the top of 
which perches a camp- fol- 
lower, an ancient mehtah, pain- 
fully examining his feet and 
muttering discontentedly to 
himself. Meanwhile four carts 
have gone back for stragglers, 
and in due time bring in their 
harvest. The subaltern trudges 
back and across the river to 
the place of bivouac beyond; 
by now it is nearly cool, and, 
when a gunner officer has 
hailed him to a lime-juice and 
water and he has changed his 
shirt, the subaltern is pro- 
foundly happy. 

Slowly the sun sinks to- 
wards the eternal and indiffer- 
ent hills, and with the fall of 
twilight they grow remote and 
grey with one clear, early star 
shining yellow above them. 
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The indomitable major hag 
gone along the river-bed with 
a gun and returned empty. 
handed. The whistle blows for 
the mules’ feed, and the lines are 
a pandemonium of screams and 
snorts and whinnying brays, 
The animals are inspected for 
galls and other ills, and now 
and again roll themselves con- 
tentedly in the dust. Then 
follows a luxurious rest till 
dinner-time. Twilight deepens 
quickly through starlit dusk 
to darkness. The drabis—their 
last man in by now—croon 
softly to themselves and cook 
their flat chupatties over glow- 
ing embers, thoughtfully the 
mules snuff at their bhusa, and 
a slender moon rises towards 
Afghanistan. Maybe the day 
was hot, and maybe to-morrow 
will be hotter still; but the 
evening repays for all. 
GODFREY ELTON. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE SUBMARINE. 


THE war has now lasted 
for well over a year, and has 
been decided on the sea. It 
is at least eminently im- 
probable that anything can 
happen to modify the results 
already obtained. We are 
therefore in a position to 
undertake to give an answer 
to some, if not all, of the 
questions which were debated 
before the strife began. The 
most vital, and by no means 
the least eagerly discussed of 
them, was the nature and the 
extent of the change in naval 
warfare which must be 
brought about by the in- 
trusion of the submarine 
or submersible vessel into 
the ancient solitary reign of 
the ship which fought on 
the surface. The _ relative 
powers of the two kinds of 
craft depended on the relative 
values of their natural 
weapons. A submarine ean 
carry guns. A battleship or 
cruiser is fitted with torpedo 
tubes. But when they are 
pitted against one another, 
the gun of the submarine is 
feeble indeed as a means of 
damaging cruiser or battle- 
ship, while the torpedo of 
either of these two is of small 
or no effect against the 
assailant who strikes from 
beneath the surface. The 
types, the weapon, the method 
are all practically different. 
The debate was only the 
more lively because down to 
the autumn of last year the 
disputants were forced to 
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rely on deductions from 
argumentative premises, or 
experiments made in condi- 
tions which did not allow of 
a conclusive test. To-day we 
have an ample experience for 
our guide, and it is of the 
fullest, the most satisfactory 
character. We can look back 
on the speculations of the 
last months of peace, and on 
the teaching of a year and 
a quarter of war. When the 
two are compared they com- 
bine to authorise us to decide 
what and how much has been 
proved. 

The most thoroughgoing, 
the most aggressive, state- 
ment of a case is not useless 
because it is not wholly accept- 
able. It may, when it is made 
by a competent authority, sup- 
ply a standard for comparison. 
No better measuring scale 
could be desired than Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott’s letter pub- 
lished in ‘The Times.’ It was 
the more effective because he 
could not be accused of speak- 
ing pro domo sua. Sir Perey 
was above all else a gunnery 
authority, and might naturally 
be supposed to be inclined to 
lean on the side of the weapon 
he had studied, and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, to incline to 
prefer the form of ship of 
which the gun is the proper 
armament. The world could 
not but be startled when it 
heard him say, “The intro- 
duction of the vessels that 
swim under water has, in my 
opinion, entirely done away 
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with the utility of the ships 
that swim on the top of the 
water.” As the present pur- 
pose is not to summarise a par- 
ticular controversy, I shall not 
inquire whether Sir Percy did 
not later somewhat qualify 
these words. A clear state- 
ment of claim in its utmost 
scope is what we seek, and 
here it is beyond peradven- 
ture. The utility of the “ships 
that swim on the surface” was 
“to be done away with” by 
the submarine. You eannot 
go farther than annihilation. 
Sir Percy did not leave a bald 
assertion standing unsupported. 
He gave reasons and described 
methods. The ship on the sur- 
face, be it as strong as con- 
struction and armour can make 
it, is terribly vulnerable below 
the water-line, where the tor- 
pedo strikes. An assailant 
below the surface cannot. be 
deteeted. Therefore the ship 
en the surface cannot guard 
herself against the blow from 
under. The submarine, too, 
has its difficulties in seeing, 
but it will work with the 
aeroplane, whieh can see and 
report. The union of the two 
will—but let us hear Sir Percy 
Scott :— 


“In war-time the scouting aero- 
planes will always be high above on 
the look-out, and the submarines in 
constant readiness, as are the engines 
at a fire station. If an enemy is 
sighted, the gong sounds and the 
leash of a flotilla of submarines will 
be slipped. Whether it be night 
or day, fine or rough, they must go 
out to search for their quarry. If 
they find her she is doomed, and 
they give no quarter: they cannot 
board her and take her as a prize as 
in the olden days; they only wait 
till she sinks, then return without 
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even knowing the number of human 

beings that they have sent to the 

bottom of the sea. Will any battle. 

ship expose herself to such a dead 

aad of destruction? I say, 
0.” 


Sir Percy did not limit the 
power of the submarine to such 
circumstances as he indicates 
here, It was also his opinion 
that “the ships that swim on 
the top of the water” could be 
sought out and sunk in har- 
bour, where they lie behind 
“the so-called protecting boom.” 
“With a flotilla of submarines 
commanded by dashing young 
officers of whom we have plenty, 
I would undertake,” he said, 
“to get through any boom into 
any harbour, and sink or 
materially damage all the ships 
in that harbour.” Nor did he 
predicate that only warships 
would be assailed in this way. 
He assumed that merchant 
ships would be similarly at- 
tacked. When told that such 
treatment of unarmed trading 
craft would be ruled out as 
barbarous, he answered in his 
reply to critics, “All war is of 
course barbarous, but in war 
the purpose of the enemy is to 
crush his foe; to arrive at this 
he will attack where his foe is 
most vulnerable. Our most 
vulnerable point is our food 
and oil supply. The submarine 
has introduced a new method 
of attacking these supplies. 
Will feelings of humanity 
restrain our enemy from using 
it?” Without exactly saying 
so much, Sir Percy wrote 80 
as to leave the impression that 
in his opinion the submarine 
would prove as fatal to the 
trader that swims on the top 
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of the water as to the war- 
ship. 

In the main the substance of 
the admiral’s letters was not 
new to those who had had an 
opportunity of hearing what 
naval officers were saying 
among themselves. Very simi- 
lar or even identical views had 
been expressed for some years 
past, and before the submarine 
had been developed to its 
present level of capacity. The 
doctrine was first effectively 
stated in public by him, and 
the position and authority of 
the writer compelled a hearing 
which might not havebeen given 
to a less distinguished teacher. 
Sir Percy Scott’s arrow flew 
with the wind, and its ranging 
power was notably helped by 
his style of forcible precept. His 
aim was to give an account of 
the utmost the submarine could 
be expected todo. As a matter 
of course, his statement of the 
case was not accepted without 
question, but it is not necessary 
to detail the whole controversy. 
The substance of all the replies 
provoked by his letters had, I 
venture to think, been already 
given in the June number of 
‘Blackwood’ (1914), and in 
these words :— 


“Some of us find it hard to be- 
believe that any ‘ man-of-war’ which 
dare not openly confront an enemy 
and conquer in an exchange of blows, 
can ever dominate the sea. Victory 
has never so far gone to those who 
fight by evasion, by concealment, by 
striking in the dark, by waiting for 
the unguarded moment,—points they 


may score, but they have never 
in the end.” , nd 


The question was whether 
the submarine with its tor- 
pedoes was to displace the 
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ship which commanded on the 
surface by virtue of its power 
to give and to resist blows, 
and by the use of the gun, or 
whether it was to remain a 
subordinate weapon. Fifteen 
months of naval warfare have 
given us a great body of 
evidence for our instruction. 
There has been actual trial 
by battle, and we now know 
what we are to expect, at 
least approximately. 

No one can be surprised by 
the discovery that neither side 
has been proved to have been 
wholly in the right. The sub- 
marine has done more, and has 
done less, than it was expected 
to achieve. In one respect it 
has shown that it possessed 
greater resources than were 
claimed for it by Sir Percy 
Scott. He figured it as a 
craft which would depenfi on 
the co-operation of the aero- 
plane, and start for each 
attack from the shore. What- 
ever co-operation it has had 
(and on that point there has 
been far more speculation or 
fanciful supposition than evi- 
dence), it has proved that it 
can dispense with the aid of 
aircraft, and can cruise at 
no trifling distances from its 
ports. The German U boat 
has prowled at the mouth of 
the Channel, on the south 
coast of Ireland, and in the 
Mediterranean, with no small 
measure of success. As far 
as we know it has cruised 
alone, depending on its own 
power to detect and to at- 
tack. The common belief that 
it would be unable to act by 
night has been demonstrated 
to be quite unfounded by the 
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sinking of the Formidable. 
On one point Sir Percy Scott 
judged better than many of 
his critics. The Germans have 
made use of “the new method 
of attacking” trade, with very 
little regard to humanity at 
any time, and on many occa- 
sions with none. The sub- 
marine, when handled by the 
Germans, has scored signal 
successes in the North Sea, the 
Channel, on the south coast 
of Ireland, in the Dardanelles 
and Aigean. In the hands of 
British erews it has won in 
the same manner where it had 
a target, while the Austrians 
have to their credit one full 
victory —the sinking of the 
Léon Gambetta. We all see 
now that a new and a most 
destructive weapon has come 
into naval warfare, to stay, 
and very probably to grow in 
power. It has altered the 
scale of values among war- 
ships, and that to the detri- 
ment of those vessels which 
are still the bulk of every 
navy —the battleships and 
cruisers. On that point we 
must all be agreed. What 
remain to be solved are the 
questions, Whether the sub- 
marine has done enough to 
prove that it can destroy the 
ship in the old sense alto- 
gether? And then if it fails 
to go so far, What must be 
the counteraction on the fleet 
which makes use of them, 
of the measures taken to 
guard against its attack? 
When it is said that we have 
experience enough to go by, I 
do not mean to assert that 
the facts are known as they 
will be when the history of 


the war comes to be written, 
In most cases there is nothing 
to go by save the bare state. 
ment of the fact that H.MS, 
Pathfinder or another was sunk 
by a torpedo launched by a 
submarine. And even if we 
had the report of the British 
officers, we could not know the 
story as we do, say, the action 
of the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake. The reports of both 
sides are required to com- 
plete the evidence. But how. 
ever fragmentary the available 
testimony may be, the mere 
event is often enough to con- 
vey the essential truth. The 
bald faet, for instance, that 
the Hawke was struck and 
sunk in daylight by an un- 
seen foe is convincing. <A few 
years ago it was a common- 
place that the day when small 
vessels could hope to escape 
by speed or handiness from 
the pursuit of the larger was 
over. The larger the ship, 
the better and the more 
swiftly can she go in all 
weathers. Yet we see that 
a craft which was small, and 
probably even slow, in com- 
parison with the cruiser, could 
kill by a stroke. The loss of 
the three Cressys — thanks to 
an erratic burst of confidence 
on the part of the Admiralty, 
and to the publication in this 
country of the German officers’ 
statement to an American 
newspaper —is a fairly well- 
known episode. The pith and 
substance of it is both painful 
and convincing. Here were 
three British cruisers—not new 
vessels, indeed, but still valu- 
able — which were sent down 
one after another by 4 single 
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German submarine. First one 
was mortally wounded, and 
then a second and a third 
as they came to help their 
consort. 

The mere statement of the 
fact is enough to put the 
essential truth beyond dispute. 
It is that the big ship when 
left to its own resources is 
terribly vulnerable by the sub- 
marine, The age of the vessels 
is an irrelevant consideration. 
If the Cressy and her consorts 
had been the three newest 
cruisers in the British Navy, 
they would in the circumstances 
have undergone the same fate. 
And what were the circum- 
stances? Simply that the 
three cruisers were not going 
at a high speed, and that they 
were without the protection of 
an attendant flotilla of de- 
stroyers. We may put aside 
all question as to who was 
to blame, if anybody was, 
for the absence of these 
guards. The point is that 
they were needed, or were held 
tobe. I will go further. Sup- 
pose, as was said commonly at 
the time (how truly I neither 
know nor care), that the Ger- 
man officer, Captain Weddigen, 
had information from spy, 
decoy, or what not, that the 
three would be at the place 
where he attacked them, and 
at the time. Even so his 
knowledge could only tell him 
that he had an opportunity. 
It could not give him the 
power to strike his blows. 
That he drew from the nature 
of the craft he commanded and 
the deadly weakness of the big 
ship (for the three cruisers 
were big as compared to his 


boat) when assailed by the 
torpedo launched by a sub- 
marine. The disaster had a 
consequence which passed with 
little comment, and yet was of 
the highest significance. The 
Admiralty gave orders that in 
future whenever a British ship 
had fallen to a submarine 
attack, no other vessel of such 
size and draught as to be sub- 
ject to the same danger was to 
go to her assistance. Let us 
allow that My Lords did well 
to give that order, since the 
rule they set up diminished 
the danger of loss. It was a 
novelty, and a sad one. The 
articles of war still denounce 
the heaviest penalty on the 
captain who does not go to the 
aid of a “known friend in 
sight.” If this reversal of the 
old rule, this alteration in the 
standard of honour, was justified, 
the reason is that something has 
come into naval warfare which 
in many circumstances is 80 
much more powerful than the 
big ship that it must be not 
assailed but avoided by her. 
All this talk, too, of the need 
for protecting destroyers and 
so forth has been severely dis- 
counted by later events. Mr 
Ashmead Bartlett has been 
allowed to tell the story of the 
loss of the Majestic in the 
Dardanelles. The moral of his 
report is obvious to all. It 
was known that German sub- 
marines were in the neighbeur- 
hood, They had been actually 
seen at a depth which pro- 
tected them from the ram. 
The Majestic was guarded by 
destroyers in a swarm. She 
was inside a line of transports 
when she was sent to the 
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bottom by a submarine. We 
are informed that she was an 
old ship, only fit to be scrapped, 
as the phrase goes. But why 
was this old ship left to incur 
the danger? Simply because 
the new were sent away 
so soon as there was a serious 
risk that they might be at- 
tacked by submarines. There 
is nothing here which has not 
been confessed. How much 
there is of the same character 
of which we have not been 
informed, we shall know when 
the war is over. The Admir- 
alty order and these known 
withdrawals are evidence 
enough that the weakness of 
the big ship is conceded in 
word and by act. 

And yet the submarine has 
not dominated the sea. It has 
not, and let us hope it never 
will, but we shall do well to 
look carefully at the reasons 
for the failure, and to estimate 
its extent with judgment. 

There is one aspect of their 
limited success which we 
must consider with special 
care. The Germans under- 
took to prove that Sir Percy 
Scott was a true prophet 
when he said that submarines 
would be used to destroy sea- 
borne commerce. In the course 
of their career of destruction 
they learnt that there is a re- 
straining influence of opinion 
in the world. They were made 
to understand how a local 
success of barbarism can entail 
its own punishment. The deep 
offence they gave to the United 
States taught them that they 
lost far more than they gained 
by such a piece of brutality as 
the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Moreover, they have had to 








recognise that we can do 
what they can. Since British 
submarines have become active 
in the Baltic their merchant 
shipping also has _ suffered, 
But this, too, is an instance 
of the power of the submarine, 
It is one which will make 
a precedent. What both 
sides have done in a great 
war can hardly fail to 
become an established rule, 
The enforcement of blockade 
by the submarine which can. 
not make prize—except when 
it is very near its own port— 
and therefore must needs de- 
stroy, has pretty certainly come 
to stay like the vessel itself, 
The Germans have failed to 
enforce blockade by the new 
method, but they have led 
to the establishment of the 
method. 

In judging the real signifi- 
cance of the failure of the 
so-called German “blockade,” 
we have to consider first the 
question of numbers and then 
the means used to defeat the 
attack. It would be idle and 
unmanly to deny that the 
British Fleet has asserted its 
supremacy not by quality 
alone but also by quantity. 
It has possessed the advantage 
of greater numbers to such a 
degree that there was no possi- 
bility of a fair trial of strength 
with fleets in the North Sea, 
and this inferiority in num- 
bers has weighed on the 
use of the submarine by the 
Germans. Though some of 
their officers and crews have 
shown themselves eminently 
capable of handling these 
vessels with success, they were 
not leaders in the use of them, 
but tardy and, on the whole, 
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unwilling followers of the 
French and ourselves. There 
is some doubt as to the number 
they possessed when the war 
began, but the figure was prob- 
ably somewhere between thirty 
and forty. It was not enough ; 
and though they have built 
rapidly since August of last 
year, their additions had to 
overtake losses, men and 
officers had to be practised, 
and in the meantime our means 
of defence were growing. The 
character and the significance 
of those defences call for careful 
attention. 

There is much in them 
which is not and ought not 
to be generally known—or if 
known, not repeated. But 
there is one fact which is a 
matter of common knowledge, 
and is not attempted to be con- 
cealed. These defences have 
consisted largely of passive 
barriers—nets, or other guards 
behind which the big ships can 
remain in safety. They have 
not been the only kind of 
defence used. Our counter- 
measures have been active as 
well as passive. Small vessels 
have been employed to pursue 
and destroy. Between the 
active and passive defences 
the range and the power for 
mischief of the German sub- 
marines has been closely 
limited. We have lately heard 
less and less of successful 
attacks made by them 
on merchant ships, Their 
blockade has been a confessed 
failure. And this is the 
more satisfactory because 
the capacity of the vessels 
themselves had manifestly 
been much increased. Be- 
fore the war it was gener- 





ally assumed, and even ex- 
plicitly stated, that they were 
too delicate to stand a severe 
blow. Yet it has been proved 
that they can stand a good 
deal of battering and survive 
to be brought into port and 
refitted. Their surface speed 
has been raised till they can 
overtake all steamships except 
themostrapid. Theirarmament 
of guns has been made equal to 
the beating to pieces of a big 
steamer such as the Armeman. 
In other words, they can act 
as commerce destroyers on the 
surface, and are not confined 
to the use of the torpedo from 
below and when unseen. They 
have repeatedly won when they 
acted precisely as did the 
privateer of old which relied 
onits guns. Take, for instance, 
one case among several—the 
loss of the s.s. Hartdale on 
the coast of County Down in 
March. She was chased for 
a couple of hours or so, while 
her skipper, Captain Martin, 
zigzagged and manceuvred to 
prevent the German from 
obtaining a position from 
which to torpedo him. The 
German was at last able to 
launch a torpedo and _ the 
Hartdale was sunk. But she 
might have perished by gun- 
fire alone, as did the s.s. Vosges 
in the same month. She, too, 
was pursued, fired at, and was 
sent down by a shot which hit 
her on the water-line. 

One has to hesitate some- 
what before speaking about 
the anti-submarine operations. 
Not only are “the when,” “the 
where,” and “the how” of our 
successes concealed for obvious 
reasons, but the censorship, 
working in its mysterious way, 
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will not tell us the “how 
many.” We must be content 
to know that our successes 
have been “formidable,” and 
to listen with such confidence 
as we can muster to estimates 
which put the German losses 
at forty or fifty, or a number 
equal to the whole additions 
made to the German submarine 
fleet since the war began, and 
so forth. Yet the main fact 
is not to be disturbed. The 
submarine blockade has broken 
down, and though we may 
perhaps allow some influence 
to the German discovery that 
they were getting themselves 
into hot water with the United 
States, in the main it has 
failed because our counter- 
measures, active and passive, 
have been too much for it. 
What would have happened 
if the Germans had shown 
more foresight, if instead of 
entering on a rivalry of great 
ship building, in which they 
were certain to be distanced, 
they had provided themselves 
with a hundred and fifty or 
a couple of hundred _ sub- 
marines, is a question of a 
might have been. They would, 
we must assume, have scored 
many more successes, and our 
losses would have been greater 
before they were checked. As 
it is, while they have undeniably 
done more in some ways than 
their admirers generally ex- 
pected, it has been shown that 
they cannot pass all barriers, 
and that they can be eaught 
near or on the surface and de- 
stroyed by active light craft. 
Not once have they intercepted 
the transport of our army to 
France, They have not dis- 


turbed the main flow of our 
trade. There are defences 
against them, and their ac- 
tivity can be curtailed. 

So far so good. The sub- 
marine is not the towering, 
the destructive, the irresistible 
craft we were told it would be. 
But does it follow that the 
change it has made in naval 
warfare is less than very great? 
I think not, and because there 
seems to be no possibility of 
denying that they have very 
notably lowered the relative 
value of those vessels which 
were until to-day universally 
allowed to constitute the 
strength ofa fleet. How great 
the difference made has been 
can be explained by a very 
simple comparison. If at any 
time down to a very recent 
date it had been known to 
an enemy that three British 
seventy -fours or frigates, or 
their equivalents, would be 
found cruising in _ certain 
waters at a certain time alone, 
what effect would the know- 
ledge have had on his move- 
ments? He would most cer- 
tainly have taken every care 
to keep all his small craft, or 
any number of his seventy- 
fours or frigates, or their rep- 
resentatives, less than that 
small squadron, well out of its 
way. ‘To-day, if it were known 
that three armoured cruisers 
or battleships could be found 
at a given place, alone with- 
out protecting destroyers, 
then nothing but a total lack 
of submarines would prevent 
an enemy of spirit from attack- 
ing them. Their danger would 
be so obvious that they would 
be expected to retire, or rather 
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they would not allow them- 
selves to be tied to a discover- 
able station at all. They 
would keep at a distance, and 
on the move perpetually. And 
that means that there has been 
a radical change in the value 
of the larger kind of ships. 
Until the submarine was de- 
veloped the status of a ship, 
her relative value, depended on 
her size, her strength, her 
armament, her speed. What- 
ever was of less force than her. 
self could but flee before her, 
and if she had the advantage 
in speed escape was, unless a 
refuge were near at hand, im- 
possible. She might make use 
of small vessels for various 
subsidiary purposes, but she 
had no need of them for her 
protection. On the contrary, 
she protected them. The 
growth of the submarine has 
altered all that. To-day the 
big ship stands in need of a 
guard of little attendants. 
The difference is radical. It is 
one not of degree but of kind. 
The ship which dominated by 
her independent force is not the 
same kind of thing as the other 
type of ship which needs con- 
tinual guarding by something 
exterior to herself. One feels 
that a revolution has occurred 
in naval warfare when we are 
told by Mr Ashmead Bartlett, 
and told truly, that no sooner 
were Germansubmarines known 
to be prowling about the Darda- 
nelles than the mighty Queen 
Elizabeth vanished away to an 
unknown destination. All the 
best ships followed her, and only 
those which were but fit to be 
scrapped were left to undergo 
the fate of the Triumph and 
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the Majestic. This is surely a 
confession of defeat and of 
failure. The fact that fresh 
vessels have been designed 
which can replace the brand- 
new Dreadnoughts as heavy- 
gun carriers in waters where 
the submarine is to be feared 
does not improve their case. 
It proves that the British navy 
can meet the new enemy with 
an effectual answer, and black 
would be the prospect if that 
were not the case. Whatever 
changes may come on the tor 
of the water or below it, the 
qualities and conditions which 
have given Great Britain the 
leadership hitherto will con- 
tinue to operate. New things 
will be found to do the old 
work. But one is forced to be- 
lieve that these new things will 
have to differ very greatly 
from those triumphs of me- 
chanical ingenuity, the Dread- 
nought battleship and battle- 
cruiser, They are enormously 
strong, but there is something 
on the sea which they fear and 
must avoid, against which they 
must be protected. They seem 
not unlikely to be proved to be 
superfluous. We can use the 
said something as well as any- 
body else, and if it can force hos- 
tile Dreadnoughts to keep their 
distance and seek the defence of 
safe harbours, of what value are 
these monsters to us? Where 
are we to rank the giant ship 
which on the approach of a 
submarine has to leave the old 
craft she was supposed to have 
surpassed to take her place, and 
seek a safe harbour? When 
all the poor old craft are used 


up what is one to do? 
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SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 


BY A CONTEMPORARY, 


THIS appreciation of Sir Ralph Abercromby was written by 
Sir John Macdonald, who served with him in Egypt, and who 
afterwards was Adjutant-General of the Army for twenty-two 
years. The paper was found in his repositories on his death, 
and was preserved until now by the writer’s nephew, the Right 
Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, K.C.B. 


My observation of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s character began 
in the year 1797, in Ireland, 
where I was serving as sub- 
altern in the 89th Regiment, 
when he issued the no less just 
than memorable General Order, 
in which he denounced the 
Irish Militia as troops whose 
licentiousness had rendered 
them a terror to all but their 
enemies, and which led to the 
resignation of his command. 

Although then but a very 
young soldier, I had sufficient 
discernment to enable me to 
recognise in that Order the 
characteristics of a great com- 
mander and consummate dis- 
ciplinarian, as well as that lofty 
spirit which disdained all com- 
promise, all subserviency to 
power, when opposed to the 
obligations of public duty. 

I was accordingly prepared, 
in common with my brother 
officers of the small regular 
force which only was at that 
time employed in Ireland, to 
hear that Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby had peremptorily re- 
fused to recall, or even modify, 
his General Order; to make 
any sacrifice whatsoever of his 
personal feelings, or to relax, 
in any degree, that code of 
military discipline which was 


peculiarly his own, and which 
constituted the chief source of 
his uniform success in the field, 
Concession was required to con- 
ciliate those to whom the 
General Order gave offence, 
but Sir Ralph Abercromby was 
not the man to concede in such 
a case. They consisted of the 
colonels of the Irish Militia, 
who might be said to form the 
main body of the landed interest 
of Ireland. Most of them were 
members of the Legislature of 
that country, and were, when 
united, sufficiently powerful to 
awe and to coerce a Govern- 
ment in those days too weak to 
offer successful resistance to so 
formidable a confederacy. In 
justice, however, to Lord Cam- 
den, the then Lord Lieutenant, 
it should be recorded that he 
deeply regretted the loss of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s assistance, 
and that he felt the vital im- 
portance of continuing under 
the rule of a master-hand the 
sort of army by which Ireland 
was destined to be defended 
against approaching insurrec- 
tion. Lord Camden’s relative, 
the Hon. Major Boyle, made 
me acquainted with the state 
of his Lordship’s mind with 
regard to Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s resignation, and the 
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consequences likely to result 
from it. 

The military excesses at- 
tendant and consequent upon 
the Rebellion of the following 
year gave the most lamentable 
proofs of the judgment and 
foresight by which the Order 
was dictated. 

I first saw Sir Ralph Aber- 
eromby at Fermoy, where he 
passed a day in the course of 
his military tour in the South 
of Ireland. On that occasion 
I was introduced to him by 
my commanding officer, and 
was invited to dine with him, 
I was struck with the im- 
portant tendency of his ques- 
tions and observations whilst 
in his company, and had an 
opportunity of hearing him 
discuss every branch of the 
military service with my 
Commanding Officer (Colonel 
Stewart), with his Military 
Secretary (Colonel Maitland), 
and with a very extraordinary 
person, the late Hon. Admiral 
Pakenham, who in those days 
was Lieut.-General of the 
Irish Ordnance. The Admiral 
undertook to exhibit to Sir 
Ralph Abercromby the ad- 
vantages of some changes in 
the equipment of the Field 
Artillery, which he himself 
appeared to think infallible. 
These were described at 
dinner, and practically ex- 
emplified on the following 
morning. The Admiral’s ac- 
count of his projected im- 
provements amused Sir Ralph 
Abercromby very much, and 
although nothing could be 
much more ludicrous than 
the exhibition of them, Sir 
Ralph examined them with 
the greatest gravity, and 
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listened to the recital of 
all their alleged merits with 
the utmost kindness and 
courtesy. One proposal was, 
that the horses should never 
be taken from the gun; that 
instead of being dragged 
backward the gun should be 
dragged forward; that each 
leading horse should have his 
mounted driver; that upon 
being ordered to prepare for 
action one driver should turn 
his horse to the right and the 
other his horse to the left 
(without dismounting), and 
that the firing should be car- 
ried on between the horses. 
The other proposal was that 
each driver should have a 
leather sack slung in his 
front and upon his saddle, 
in which a supply of spare 
cartridges should be carried. 
The Admiral actually mounted 
one of the leaders himself, and 
in this manner played his part 
before Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who, as often as his naval 
friend turned his back, fell 
into convulsions of laughter, 
as did all the other spectators. 
The exhibition ended, Sir R. 
Abercromby highly compli- 
mented the Admiral’s ingenu- 
ity and zeal, but, in the kind- 
liest terms, hinted that during 
the noise and bustle of an 
action some of the horses 
might become restive and 
place themselves before the 
gun, instead of remaining at 
the side, in which case the 
poor driver, horse and_ all, 
might, not unfrequently, be 
blown into the air, and the 
gun lost from the want of 
means of retiring it, if pressed 
by the enemy. 

With regard to the magazine 
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of spare ammunition, of which 
the unfortunate driver was to 
have charge, Sir Ralph hinted 
that his Irish friends were 
rather fond of smoking, and 
that in case a little whisky 
should accompany the smoking 
(a thing not impossible), the 
driver might not be very par- 
ticular about throwing down 
the embers of his tobacco clear 
of his leather sack, which, 
though intended to be covered 
with a flap, might nevertheless 
be frequently left open, whereby 
the most serious mischief might 
ensue. 

Admiral Pakenham listened 
to Sir Ralph with the utmost 
attention, admitted his objec- 
tions to be unanswerable, de- 
clared that they had never 
oceurred to himself, or been 
suggested to him until then, 
and that he should not take 
another thought about his 
scheme. 

My next interview with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was at his 
own table at Malta, the day 
after he placed me, at the re- 
commendation of the Honour- 
able Brigadier - General Hope 
(the late Lord Hopetoun), as an 
assistant in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department of the 
Army about to proceed to 
Egypt. Sir Ralph seemed to 
remember my having dined 
with him at Fermoy and been 
present at his military inspec- 
tions there, and I, of course, 
felt proud of his recollection 
of me. 

At Malta Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby applied himself to the 
most minute inspection of the 
glorious little Army that was 
about to be led by him to a 
succession of the most glorious 
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victories, and at the head of 
which he was destined to close 
his mortal career. Every 
regiment was disembarked 
separately and re- embarked 
immediately after inspection, 
At these inspections he was 
invariably accompanied by 
Major-General Moore, Com- 
mander of the Reserve, and 
by Brigadier-General Hope 
(Adjutant - General), officers 
who enjoyed his utmost con- 
fidence. 

Justice, liberal but at the 
same time inflexible justice, 
was done to all; no inflated 
compliments were paid to com- 
manding officers, even when 
they and their regiments 
appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage, but quite enough was 
said to satisfy them that they 
were approaching the field of 
battle with the confidence of 
their General, and his confi- 
dence comprised all that could 
be gratifying to their feelings 
as soldiers. 

When any appearance of re- 
laxation of discipline, of want 
of field instruction, of defective 
equipment, or want of interior 
system and management at- 
tracted Sir R. Abercromby’s 
notice in the course of his close 
examination of the ranks of the 
regiment under his inspection, 
these (as they seemed to him 
inexcusable) faults were an- 
imadverted upon in terms not 
to be misunderstood, and the 
officer who was responsible for 
their existence was visited 
with a suitable expression of 
displeasure, either on the spot 
or in General Orders. 

A case of the latter descrip- 
tion occurred at Malta in the 
course of these inspections, 
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and created a great sensation 
at the moment, in consequence 
of the strong terms in which 
Sir Ralph Abercromby char- 
acterised in General Orders the 
state of the regiment ailuded 
to (the 23rd or Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers), a regiment, however, 
which was understood to be 
amongst his favourites, and 
which I shall hereafter show 
restored itself to his favour 
under the most glorious cir- 
cumstances. 

This regiment had been on 
the Expedition of 1799 to 
Holland, had returned to Eng- 
land in a disjointed and very 
destitute state ; had been sud- 
denly re-embarked for foreign 
service under a subordinate 
field officer before its (many) 
wants could be supplied; had 
been essentially made up of 
volunteers from the English 
Militia, and had been greatly 
neglected while on board ship 
owing to the unlucky illness 
and consequent inefficiency of 
its temporary commanding 
officer. In that disreputable 
state this magnificent national 
regiment (considered one of the 
élite, and therefore placed in 
the Reserve) was exhibited to 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in its 
turn at Malta, and the conse- 
quence was the issue of a se- 
vere General Order by which 
Brigadier - General Oakes was 
desired to take the command of 
the regiment into his own 
hands (to the exclusion of its 
commanding officer) until he 
should feel justified in report- 
ing its efficiency in every 
respect. 

The army sailed from Malta, 
and proceeded to Marmorie 
Bay, where it remained two 


months on board ship, and 
whence it proceeded to Egypt. 
During our stay at Marmorie 
Bay I was daily on board the 
Kent, 74-gun ship, commanded 
by the late Sir William Hope, 
in which Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was embarked and had 
his headquarters. I had there an 
opportunity of observing some 
interesting traits of Sir Ralph’s 
character, of the simplicity of 
his manners, of his detestation 
of folly and eccentricity in the 
management of military con- 
cerns, of his ardent and inces- 
sant anxiety for the welfare 
and comfort of the troops com- 
mitted to his care. Although 
a rigid disciplinarian, and pay- 
ing himself, as well as exacting, 
the most implicit obedience to 
every established usage of his 
profession, and to the orders 
and regulations of his Sove- 
reign, Sir Ralph Abercromby 
was indifferent as to his own 
personal dress, except as to the 
point of cleanliness, for which 
he was always remarkable, that 
being the very point to which 
he gave his first attention 
when looking closely at the sol- 
diers in the ranks to ascertain 
whether they had health in 
their countenance, and whether 
their health was apparently 
promoted by cleanliness or in- 
jured by the want of it. 

This disregard of ostentation 
and show as to dress naturally 
begat in Sir Ralph an utter 
contempt for everything in 
the remotest degree allied to 
frippery. Mustachios, laced 
trousers, and extra-sized sabre- 
tashes were, in his mind, but 
so many indications of the 
want of military substance in 
the wearer; and those who 
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presented themselves to him 
in any fancy dress or orna- 
ments soon discovered that 
although they attracted his 
notice they failed to raise 
themselves in his estimation. 

A staff-officer, of high rank 
and station and a personal 
friend, was sent by Sir Ralph 
Abercromby upon a special 
mission to Constantinople, and 
I happened to be on the quarter- 
deck of the Kent when that 
officer returned. On his arrival 
being announced Sir Ralph 
Abercromby came upon deck 
to receive him, and instantly 
observed that his military 
ambassador had acquired a 
pair of half-grown mustachios. 
Sir Ralph was evidently dis- 
concerted, but as evidently 
resolved to discountenance this 
little absurdity at once; for 
after looking earnestly in his 
friend’s face, he exclaimed, be- 
fore all present, “Why, my 
good friend” (addressing him 
by name), “I had no notion 
that you meant to be a 
character!” This was more 
than enough; the rebuke was 
taken as meant, and _ the 
mustachios disappeared in a 
twinkling. 

I was also present when 
another officer waited upon 
Sir Ralph on board the Kent, 
to report himself, in a dress 
of extraordinary magnificence. 
Sir Ralph approached him 
with apparent surprise, for 
his dress partook of various 
brilliant colours, with the 
greatest profusion of lace and 
embroidery. 

After surveying this splendid 
costume very closely and min- 
utely, Sir Ralph Abercromby 
complimented the wearer upon 
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his appearance, leaving him 
to estimate the compliment 
according to his interpretation 
of the General’s looks and the 
tone of his voice. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby had 
yet to receive another officer 
(and highly valued friend) in 
a gaudy dress the peculiar 
arrangement of which seemed 
to excite his utmost surprise 
and curiosity. The expedi- 
tion left England with 
a@ very inadequate Medical 
Establishment, and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby requested that an 
old friend who had served so 
long and so ably under his 
command in the West Indies 
(the late Dr Young) might be 
sent after him to take charge 
of that Establishment. This 
was accordingly done, and the 
arrival of the new Inspector of 
Hospitals was announced one 
morning on board the Kent. 
It appeared by the cordiality 
of his reception that Sir Ralph 
Abercromby had been anxiously 
longing for his friend’s appear- 
ance, but when the General 
came on the quarter-deck and 
found his old and respected 
friend standing before him 
dressed in a_ scarlet coat, 
studded with lace, and faced 
with dragon blood coloured 
velvet, Sir Ralph was indeed 
astonished, and could not help 
exclaiming, ‘‘God bless me, my 
dear Young, what sort of coat 
is this?” The answer was: 
“Sir Ralph, we doctors have 
hitherto had no suitable dress, 
and I proposed this dress for 
the Medical Department to 
the Duke of York, who was 
pleased to approve of it.” 
Sir R. Abercromby laughed 
heartily, and rejoined, “ Well, 
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‘Young, I am delighted to see 
you in any coat.” 

Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
anxiety about every matter 
connected with the health and 
comfort of the soldier was 
exemplified by a most delight- 
ful trait, the working of which 
I was an eyewitness to in 
Marmorie Bay. The Grenadier 
Company of the 42nd Regiment 
was embarked in the Kent, as 
an arrangement which all 
parties concerned thought 
would be agreeable to Sir 
Ralph Aberoromby, under 
whom that gallant National 
Corps had repeatedly distin- 
guished itself in the field. The 
Kent was kept in the highest 
order; the utmost cleanliness 
pervaded every part of the 
ship; her decks were con- 
stantly swept, scrubbed, and 
scraped, and were therefore 
very seldom quite free from 
damp. This state of things 
produced rheumatic fever 
amongst the Highlanders, who 
occasionally squatted them- 
selves with their bare limbs 
on the deck, and thus imbibed 
its damp exhalations. It be- 
came necessary to move this 
“chosen band” to another 
ship, and the day fixed upon 
for that operation happened, 
unfortunately, to take a very 
unfavourable turn, a severe 
hail-storm having come on 
whilst the naval authorities 
were in the act of lowering 
the sick of the Highlanders 
into the boats. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in person super- 
intended this interesting ser- 
vice, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw from 
the gangway during the storm. 
That was not all, for this truly 
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good man and great officer 
gave, himself, the most par- 
ticular directions for covering 
each patient with blankets; 
and perceiving that a gust of 
wind had thrown open the 
blanket in which the head 
and throat of one of the 
Grenadiers were wrapped, ac- 
tually rushed forward and, 
with his own hand, tucked 
the blanket snugly about the 
soldier’s head and neck, calling 
for a pin or a skewer by which 
the tucking might be made 
more secure. ‘Was it then,” 
it may be asked, “to be won- 
dered that an army led by 
a General who evinced such 
affecting solicitude for the 
soldiers’ comfort should be 
victorious, nay, invincible?” 

About this time the officers 
of the Royal Navy began to 
think that they themselves did 
not quite monopolise the mar- 
tial spirit and the martial 
qualities of their country. It 
is an undoubted fact that even 
before Sir Ralph Abercromby 
achieved the conquest of Egypt 
by the three great actions 
(including the landing) which 
he fought on the Peninsula of 
Alexandria, his bearing and 
manner, as well as the (all but) 
matchless skill and efficiency 
manifested throughout all his 
preparatory arrangements at 
Malta and Marmorie, had the 
happiest effects upon our naval 
brethren, who never, from the 
day of the landing in Egypt 
to the present hour, have at- 
tempted to claim professional 
superiority, and have been 
quite contented to share pro- 
fessional merit equally with the 
Army. 

The General Order issued to 
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cromby when about to sail 
from Marmorie was replete 
with every instruction, injunc- 
tion, and precaution that could 
be necessary for the informa- 
tion and guidance of every 
officer and soldier under every 
variety of circumstance that 
could by possibility arise in the 
course of the arduous service 
in which we were about to 
engage. The strictest discip- 
line, the utmost ferbearance 
to and humane treatment of 
the inhabitants of the country 
which we were about to invade, 
the most scrupulously honour- 
able conduct in all our dealings 
with them, the prompt pay- 
ment for all supplies purchased 
of them, the most rigid absti- 
nence from interference with 
their habits or with their 
religious tenets or prejudices, 
were enjoined in the most 
forcible terms; and the order 
was faithfully obeyed, for in a 
few days after we were thrown 
ashore on the sands of Aboukir, 
and in a district of country in 
which a blade of wholesome 
vegetation was not to be seen, 
we established a market and 
began to derive supplies from 
the inhabitants without being 
able to guess how they con- 
trived to escape the French, 
who possessed the whole 
country except the spot on 
which our camp stood, occu- 
pied every access to us, and 
made death the penalty of 
being detected in conveying 
provisions to us. No excesses 
were committed upon the per- 
son or preperty of any Arab 
who showed a disposition to 
befriend us. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, the born enemy of 
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military licentiousness and 
military outrage, would have 
instantly resorted to extreme 
punishment for the suppres- 
sion of offences of that na- 
ture. We accordingly soon 
became known, by our prin- 
ciples and customs, to the 
Arabs, and at their hands 
therefore received the most 
friendly attention, whilst no 
Frenchman could stray a hun- 
dred yards beyond his sentries 
without the (almost) certainty 
of being murdered. 

Never was there so beautiful 
an exemplification of British 
military discipline as this Army 
exhibited to the world. Will 
future ages believe that Sir R. 
Abercromby was spared the 
pain of taking cognisance of 
so much as a single case of 
outrage or even ordinary mis- 
conduct upon the part of either 
officer or soldier, from the day 
of our landing at Aboukir to 
that of his lamented fall at the 
head of the Army? This fact 
cannot be contemplated by 
military men but with mixed 
feelings of astonishment and 
unbounded admiration. 

The circumstances which im- 
peded the descent at Aboukir 
need not be adverted to here. 
The day of landing arrived at 
last, and the troops forming 
the Reserve proceeded to the 
descent, burning with ardour 
and impatience. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, with the principal 
officers of the Staff, assembled 
on board one of the bomb vessels 
that were moored inshore to 
cover the landing. From the 
deck of that vessel Sir Ralph 
had a full view of the enemy’s 
preparations to receive us; and, 
after an attentive survey of 
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them, observed (smiling, and 
turning towards the Adjutant- 
General), “ This is really taking 
the bull by the horns.” Here 
it became a matter of serious 
consideration with the prin- 
cipal officers of his Staff (Brig- 
adier-General Hope, Adjutant- 
General; Colonel Anstruther, 
Quartermaster - General ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kempt, Military 
Secretary) how Sir Ralph could 
be prevented from mixing with 
the troops in the act of grap- 
pling with the enemy upon the 
beach. To obviate the risk of 
losing him at our very outset, 
it was arranged that the Lieu- 
tenant (Richardson of the Kent) 
who had charge of the boat 
in which Sir Ralph was to 
land should not push off from 
the bomb until he saw the 
landing effected. Those about 
Sir Ralph at that moment at- 
tempted to divert his attention 
from the scene passing before 
him, but in vain. General 
Hope and Colonel Anstruther 
got into their boat unobserved 
by Sir Ralph, and joined the 
troops when within half a mile 
of the shore. I, of course, ac- 
companied my chief. We had 
scarcely left the bomb when 
Sir Ralph called for his boat, 
and, accompanied by his son 
and by his Military Secretary, 
hurried to the shore, which he 
reached in full time to direct 
and to enjoy the conduct of 
the troops. The enemy gave 
way at every point, and left 
us masters of the heights of 
Aboukir. 

By this time Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hall had arrived from 
England, and resumed the com- 
mand of the 23rd Regiment. 
He was amongst the first who 
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attracted Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s notice after the troops 
had ascended the heights. Sir 
Ralph, upon seeing Hall, walked 
up to him, and, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, said, “ My 
friend Hall, I am glad to see you; 
I shall never abuse you again.” 
The distinguished conduct of 
the Welsh Fusiliers at the 
landing having been observed 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby, he 
resolved to seize that occasion 
to do away with the heavy 
censure passed upon the regi- 
ment at Malta. It were un- 
necessary to add that the 
terms in which he addressed 
Colonel Hall more than com- 
pensated that censure. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby passed 
the night of the 8th of March 
(which was very cold, notwith- 
standing the heat of the day) 
under a small bivouac formed 
of the branches of the date 
tree, which had been con- 
structed for him by the sol- 
diery, who seemed to vie with 
each other in providing shelter 
for their general. 

Towards the evening of the 
12th, Sir R. Abercromby found 
himself close to the enemy. It 
was then too late to attack; 
but he issued his orders for 
attacking early on the follow 
ing morning. He ordered that 
the advanced posts of the Army 
should be taken that night (the 
12th) by the 90th and 92nd 
Regiments (the two youngest 
in the Army) under the com- 
mand of Major-General Moore. 
This arrangement produced 
jealousy, but the jealous par- 
ties did not dare to give utter- 
ance to their feelings. Moore 
was not first General officer in 
turn for advance-post duty, 
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and was junior to three of the 
other General officers — viz., 
Major-Generals Coote, Crad- 
dock, and Ludlow. He was 
Scotch, and so were the two 
regiments with which he was 
placed in charge of our out- 
posts—hence the imputation of 
national partiality aimed at Sir 
R. Abercromby that evening, in 
my hearing. We lay down in 
perfect security, knowing the 
quality of the troops and of the 
General officer who commanded 
in our front, and the night 
passed off in perfect tranquil- 
lity. 

On the 13th the enemy were 
again defeated, but not without 
occasioning a great loss of 
officers and men on our side. 

After the action of the 13th 
we took up the position which 
we occupied until the end of the 
campaign, and in which we were 
attacked on the 21st of March. 

Nothing seemed to displease 
Sir R. Abercromby more than 
any mistake upon the part of 
individuals belonging to a vic- 
torious army which should 
be the cause of boast or 
triumph to the enemy. Until 
late in the afternoon of the 
13th Sir Ralph meditated 
an attack upon the fortified 
lines of Alexandria, and, in 
fr rance of that purpose, a 
pi of commanding ground 
(which we called the “green 
hill”’) in front of the left of our 
position was occupied during 
that day by part of the 44th 
Regiment, in support of some 
pieces of battering ordnance 
which were planted on the 
green hill and brought to bear 
upon the right of the enemy’s 
works, When Sir Ralph 
intention of 
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storming the lines of Alex. 
andria, these guns and their 
supporters were ordered to 
withdraw from the hill, In 
withdrawing, this portion of 
the 44th Regiment was un- 
avoidably exposed to the fire 
of the enemy’s most advanced 
batteries and lost some men, 
The wounded were left behind, 
although the troops alluded to 
retired slowly and in perfect 
order; and upon the fate of 
the wounded being reported to 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, he ex- 
pressed the strongest indigna- 
tion, turning round to his son 
(the Deputy Adjutant-General) 
and addressing him, in my 
hearing, in these words, under 
feelings of visible anger and 
vexation: “Colonel Abercromby, 
I desire, sir, that you will in- 
stantly go to the officer com- 
manding the 44th Regiment 
and assure him, from me, that 
in the whole course of my 
service I have not seen, or 
heard, anything more disgrace- 
ful than that of leaving his 
wounded in the power of the 
enemy.” 

Another mistake, equally 
vexatious, and of nearly the 
same nature, occurred a few 
days afterwards, and brought 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s sever- 
est censure upon its authors. 

The officer commanding our 
small body of cavalry having 
been apprised of the approach 
of a detachment of the enemy, 
immediately mounted his men 
and sallied forth to intercept it. 
This detachment was escorting 
military stores from Cairo to 
Alexandria, and was marching 
to its destination over the bed 
of Lake Mareotis. The com- 
mander of the convoy, perceiv- 
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ing that his assailants were 
cavalry only, betook himself 
with his detachment to the 
bank of the canal of Alex- 
andria (then quite dry), and 
posted himself behind it in per- 
fect security. No sooner did 
the cavalry come within his 
reach than he opened the most 
destructive fire, killing and 
wounding several of them, and 
pursuing his march without a 
single casualty. Hearing this 
unexpected firing upon our left 
(about four o’clock in the after- 
noon), Sir Ralph Abercromby 
sent to know the cause, and 
upon being informed he be- 
came if possible more indignant 
than even in the case of the 
44th. The Adjutant-General 
was forthwith ordered in my 
hearing to expose this wrong- 
headed affair in a General 
Order, in which officers were 
reminded that “by thus under- 
taking enterprises without ob- 
ject and without use they 
risked the lives of valuable 
men and exposed themselves 
to failure.” The officer who 
commanded the cavalry on 
that occasion paid for his 
temerity with the loss of an 
arm. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby could 
not be prevailed upon to quit 
the field on the 21st of March 
when he received his mortal 
wound. He insisted upon re- 
maining to the very last; but 
just as the enemy had retired 
beyond reach of cannon shot, 
he became enfeebled from ex- 
eessive fatigue and loss of 
blood, and sat down in a small 
field-work, attended by many 
officers. Feeling thirsty, he in- 
quired whether any person pres- 
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ent happened to have a lemon. 
There was no lemon, but by 
some fortunate chance Captain 
Carey of the Guards happened 
to have a lime, which he had 
brought in his pocket from 
Marmorie. The lime was 
given to Sir Ralph, who, in 
the act of sucking it, fainted, 
and in a little time consented 
to be earried away. He was 
placed on a common bier, and 
all around him were render- 
ing their assistance at that 
moment. I took a soldier’s 
blanket that lay near the bier, 
and removing the slings in 
which it was packed, placed 
it under Sir Ralph’s head. 
Whilst I was adjusting this 
pillow, Sir Ralph inquired, 
“What is this you are placing 
under my head?” I replied, 
“It is only a soldier’s blanket, 
sir.” “Only a soldier’s blan- 
ket,” rejoined Sir Ralph; “a 
soldier’s blanket is a thing of 
great consequence, and you 
must send me the name of the 
man to whom this blanket be- 
longs, that it may be restored 
to him.” I promised that this 
should be done, and he seemed 
satisfied. I sent to the place 
of embarkation for the blanket, 
and found it there, Sir Ralph 
having left it, and given orders 
for its being restored. 

Thus gloriously terminated 
the career of the illustrious 
Captain who restored the char- 
acter of the British Army, and 
commenced that course of vie- 
tery which has since been fol- 
lowed up by those who profited 
by his example. 

Perhaps no man ever pos- 
sessed the confidence of an 
army more than Sir Ralph 
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Abercromby did. His school 
was certainly one of constant 
peril, of constant hazard; and, 
in that respect, he may be 
said to have erred in risking so 
much, for it cannot be denied 
that he, upon whose life so 
much depends, ought not to 
expose that life unnecessarily ; 
yet so it was (I understood) 
throughout every stage of his 
military life, and so it notori- 
ously continued to be to his 
last moments. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s element seemed 
to be Fire; wherever danger 
was, there only was he sure to 
be found. Apparently uncom- 
fortable and impatient until 
arrived at the point at which 
there seemed to be the fiercest 
struggle, Sir Ralph felt quite 
at his ease, and appeared to 
become the more collected and 
the more clear and decisive in 
giving his orders as the dan- 
gers around him accumulated. 
Every officer and soldier under 
his command was quite aware 
of this, and hence the admir- 
ation with which the Irish 
soldiery in particular regarded 
aim. Their notion was, that 
shey were sure of both a fight 
and a victory whenever he came 
within reach of the enemy. 
When Sir Ralph Abercromby 
passed their tents, the soldiery 
ran out to look at him, cry- 
ing, “Here he comes! here he 
comes ! ”’—which meant, that is 
the man for us, that is the man 
to our minds, 

Sir Ralph Abercromby was 
supposed to have great con- 
fidence in the Irish soldier, 
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when under proper treatment 
and proper discipline. I had 
frequently heard, that when 
any critical service was to be 
undertaken whilst he com- 
manded in the West Indies, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby em- 
ployed the 27th Regiment upon 
it, if possible. In those days 
the 27th was composed of Irish 
to a man. 

It were but a waste of 
time to discuss the glory 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
achievements in Egypt. 
Thrown ashore upon a desert, 
with inadequate means of 
every sort, with an army of 
from 12,000 to 13,000 men 
only, Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
in twelve days, fought three 
general actions (including the 
landing at Aboukir, perhaps 
the most brilliant of the three), 
the result of which was the 
rescue of his favourite prize 
from Buonaparte, in the face of 
from 24,000 to 26,000 of the 
flower of his armies. There 
was not an officer or soldier 
in the French Army to which 
we were opposed in Egypt 
who had not served through- 
out Buonaparte’s campaigns 
in Italy. In short, whatever 
view we take of the service 
performed in Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, we 
must admit, as the Duke of 
York does in General Order, 
that the glory which must ever 
attach to-that service, and to 
the memory of the man who 
conducted it, has not been sur- 
passed in the military annals 
of the world. 
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Ir we might believe the 
speeches of our Ministers, we 
should be forced to conclude 
that they are conducting a 
campaign not against CGer- 
many but against their critics, 
With a strange timidity they 
clamour daily that they should 
be immune from censure or 
dispraise. They ask nothing 
less of the House of Commons 
and their countrymen than 
silent confidence and unques- 
tioning approval. It is de- 
manded of us that we should 
stand round our governors 
and proclaim with a smiling 
fervour how great they are 
and good. One sycophantic 
champion of Mr Asquith goes 
so far as to suggest that 
criticism should be spread 
over a wider area, and thus 
be attenuated before it reaches 
the sacrosanct back of the 
Prime Minister. “In other 
wars,” says this ingenious 
personage, “an unrestrained 
correspondence from the front 
has exposed the fighting 
soldiers to sharp and angry 
criticism: in this war secrecy 
at the front has concentrated 
all criticism on the Cabinet.” 
The infamous suggestions 
herein contained cannot be 
too severely condemned. In 
the first place, this Radical 
journalist implies that criti- 


cism is in war-time a frivolous 
necessity, which has no rela- 
tion to the persons or deeds 
against which it is directed ; 
that if a general commanding 
in the. field be abused, the 
Minister sitting comfortably 
at home will go unscathed. 
Secondly, he pretends that 
the burden of death and 
wounds put upon our soldiers 
is not heavy enough for them 
to bear. Say what you will, 
he says in effect, of the men 
dying in the trenches, revive 
the irresponsible war-corre- 
spondent, imitate the enor- 
mities of the late W. H. Russell, 
re-echo the vulgar scandals 
of the Boer War. But spare, 
oh spare, the sensitive skins of 
our peerless twenty-two! 
When more than a century 
ago William Pitt was fighting 
the battle of England against 
the greatest captain of all time, 
he was forced to face the viru- 
lent criticism of men who were 
the avowed friends of England’s 
enemy, who hailed the news of 
a French victory with undis- 
guised enthusiasm. To Pitt’s 
honour be it said, he handled 
the traitors with a firm cour- 
age. The name of the worst 


offender—Charles James Fox 
—was struck from the roll of 
Privy Councillors, and many 
a self-satisfied “intellectual ” 
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was sent across the sea to 
meditate his treachery in a 
penal settlement. To-day all 
this is changed. The pro- 
Germans in our midst are 
treated with a tender solicitude. 
Wherever they are found, in 
the Independent Labour Party 
or in that cosmopolitan coterie 
called the League of Democratic 
Control, they are not prevented 
from doing their best or their 
worst. The most widely ad- 
vertised of them all, Mr R. 
Macdonald, is taken into the 
Government’s innermost eonfi- 
dence. They at any rate are 
not the critics whose com- 
ments upon the war have so 
bitterly distressed our Minis- 
ters. The right of free speech 
is theirs, and if they can hire 
a public hall, which is seldom, 
they may extol Germany and 
deery England to their heart’s 
content. The critics whom Mr 
Asquith fears are those who 
cherish but one hope, one desire : 
to prosecute the war with 
greater energy and a clearer 
foresight than our Ministers 
have hitherto displayed. They 
are no “professional whim- 
perers”; they do not “keep 
us supplied and keep our 
enemies supplied with a 
daily diet of falsehood.” 
They leave falsehood to those 
parasites who announce vic- 
tories where no victories are, 
and who prophesy the smooth 
thing, that not a single leaf 
may be snatched from the 
wreath with which they have 
prematurely encircled the brow 
of the Prime Minister. Had 
the honest crities not spoken we 
sheuld by this time have been 
driven out of France. For 





when the optimists of the war, 
headed by Mr Asquith, assured 
the country, in defiance of the 
truth, that we had no lack of 
munitions, the critics came for- 
ward fearlessly and forced upon 
an unwilling people a know- 
ledge of our dearth. The worst 
scandal, this shortage of high 
explosive shells, that ever be- 
smirched a Government at war, 
is still unexplained and un- 
atoned for. Our Ministers, 
who are never tired of assert- 
ing that to their wisdom there 
is no alternative, have kept a 
profound silence concerning a 
failure which turned warfare 
into murder, and left our men 
at the mercy of a well-supplied 
enemy. The eritics did not 
whimper ; they told the truth; 
and it will be England’s first 
duty, when peace is signed, to 
see that those who assumed 
the responsibility of the war 
should answer for their sin. 
If the critics needed any 
further justification, it is to 
be found in the speech which 
Mr Asquith delivered in the 
House of Commons on Nov- 
ember 2. In spite of all his 
brave words, the Prime Min- 
ister was manifestly upon his 
defenee. He disclaimed the 
penitent’s white sheet and 
candles. Yet the white sheet 
was plainly visible, and the 
candles glimmered in _ his 
hands. His speech was in 
the main a_ confession of 
failure, for which he took 
the full responsibility—indeed 
he could do no less, and it is 
not heavy upon him, since 
responsibility without the pro- 
spect of ruin is lightly borne— 
and which in his best parlia- 
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mentary manner he attempted 
to brazen out. We have failed 
in the Dardanelles. “I have 
never sustained a keener 
disappointment,” said Mr 
Asquith, “than in the failure 
of this operation,” as though 
the war were conducted for him 
and by him alone. We have 
failed in the Balkans, and it 
must be a vast consolation to 
Serbia in her agony that “‘ we 
cannot allow her to become 
the prey of this sinister and 
nefarious combination.” We 
have failed in economy. “The 
financial position to-day is 
serious. The extent to which 
we here in this country are 
buying goods abroad in excess 
of our exports is more than 
£30,000,000 per month, against 
an average of about £11,000,000 
a month before the war.” Thus 
Mr Asquith, that artist in 
failure, who, if he were not 
Prime Minister, would for this 
admission alone be classed 
among the whimpering critics. 
But it is worse than useless 
for him to bring this charge 
of financial incompetence 
against himself and his col- 
leagues. Whose fault is it 
that our imports are thus 
dangerously in excess of our 
exports? The fault of our 
Government, which always be- 
lieved that dogmatical Cob- 
denism is the cure for all the 
evils to which frail humanity 
is exposed. Confession indeed 
is idle unless it lead to refor- 
mation, and Mr Asquith— 
though he stands before the 
country as a penitent rake— 
makes no promise that he 
will improve. In this time of 
crisis, when every shilling is of 
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importance, he acknowledges 
that our position is serious, 
and refrains from any sugges- 
tion of improvement. To 
remedy an evil would be an 
act of leadership, and real 
leadership Mr Asquith dis- 
claims. “I would once more 
say ”’—such is the familiar com- 
monplace which satisfies him— 
“ with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable, that we cannot 
sustain the burden which this 
great war has laid upon us 
unless as individuals, as classes, 
as a community, and as a Gov- 
ernment, we make and are 
prepared to make far greater 
sacrifices than we have hith- 
erto done in the direction of 
retrenchment and economy.” 
That is precisely what the 
critics, or whimperers, have 
been saying for months past, 
and they have met, except in 
one region, with an adequate 
response. Individuals, classes, 
communities are doing their 
utmost to economise. It is the 
Government alone which re- 
fuses to set an example of 
retrenchment, which, because 
the necessary expenditure is 
large, flings money about with 
a lavish hand and without fore- 
thought. Almost with pride 
Mr Asquith declared that our 
army is costing us between 
£250 and £300 per head per 
annum. He adjures everybody 
to bear this fact in mind. It 
would be more to the purpose 
if he proved that the Govern- 
ment was resolute to retrench 
in its own salaries, in the cost 
of its departments, in the 
superfluous payment of mem- 
bers, and that it would in the 
future practise a rigid economy 
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in the equipment and suste- 
nance of the army. No other 
soldier in Europe is costing his 
country the princely sum of 
something between £250 and 
£300 a head. 

The one great difference be- 
tween Mr Asquith and his 
critics is that the critics do not 
merely point to abuses: they 
demand reform. He is content 
to enumerate with a strange 
kind of gusto the shortcomings 
of himself and his colleagues, 
as though he had a natural 
love of failure. “I am deter- 
mined,” he says,—“I stick at 
nothing—I am determined that 
we shall win this war.” In 
this determination Mr Asquith 
is not singular. We are all 
determined to win this war, 
and we shall win this war, but 
at a far greater cost than we 
should incur, if only it were 
true that Mr Asquith “stuck 
at nothing.” He sticks at so 
many things. He sticks at 
economy, and deems it sufficient 
to confess his sins and to ask 
others to be frugal. He sticks 
at criticism, and in a speech 
of defence admits that every 
word the critics have said is 
justified. He sticks at making 
up his mind, and preserves in 
war that same infirmity of 
doubt which seemed profitable 
to him in peace. So delicately 
does he preserve his balance, 
that he is ready at a moment’s 
notice to descend upon the 
softer side of the fence. In 
nothing has he been more 
obviously at fault than in the 
matter of national service, He 
has allowed his colleagues to 
discuss as they would the 
question upon which, after all, 
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the issue of the war depends, 
This Minister has opened his 
eyes in wide amaze at the enor- 
mous number of recruits which 
he said were coming in week 
by week. That Minister, more 
wisely informed, has deplored, 
as well he might, that recruits 
were not coming in at all. And 
Mr Asquith has discreetly held 
his tongue until he should com- 
pile his sins in a single speech, 
At last he has told us what he 
thinks of national service, and 
it amounts to precisely noth- 
ing. On this subject, as upon 
all others, he holds several 
opinions, “I have no abstract 
or @ priori objection of any 
sort or kind to compulsion in 
time of war,” says he. That 
sounds well enough until you 
are told a little later that he is 
a “strong voluntarist.” Thus 
he might declare that though 
he had no abstract or a priori 
objection to the Established 
Church in Wales, he was yet 
a strong disestablisher. That 
though he had no abstract 
objection to the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
he was still an ardent Home 
Ruler. Since, then, abstract 
objections have no weight with 
him, by what is he guided? 
By public utility, or by the 
hope of votes? Assuredly it 
is not for reasons of public 
utility that he holds fast to 
the principle of voluntary ser- 
vice. “I will make a further 
admission,” he says, “if ad- 
mission it may be called”— 
an ingenious and lawyer - like 
qualification —“and that 1, 
that I think our system of 
voluntary recruiting. .. Ope 
rates, as it has been hitherto 
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practised, in a haphazard, 
eapricious, and, to some ex- 
tent, unjust way.” It is diffi- 
cult to answer for a politician, 
but we might suppose that even 
Mr Asquith does not habitually 
prefer what he deems to be 
haphazard, capricious, and un- 
just. Why, then, for sixteen 
months has he adhered, in 
spite of critical warnings, to 
a system which, by his own 
confession, “lets through some 
things which ought not to be 
allowed to escape, and keeps 
some things which had better 
be let through’’? 

One conclusion only is pos- 
sible: that Mr Asquith refuses 
to abandon a method which 
he condemns with as much 
lucidity as is possible for him, 
that he has an abstract and 
@ priort love of what is hap- 
hazard, capricious, and unjust. 
And having appropriated all 
that his critics in the reviews 
and newspapers have said, hav- 
ing made even their own meta- 
phor his own, he lectures them, 
like a pedagogue, for speaking 
at all, and throws the respon- 
sibility of the future upon 
Lord Derby. He displays the 
same incapacity for making up 
his mind, the same dislike of 
action in discussing the size 
of the Cabinet. He is all for 
doing two things at the same 
time. “I do not propose to 
change the size of the Cabinet,” 
he says; “but of course there 
1s a great deal to be said for 
having one . . . comparatively 
small body of men who will 
deal with the daily exigencies 
of the State.” Again he faces 
both ways; and having dis- 
covered “of course” a great 





deal to be said in favour of one 
comparatively small body, he 
declares that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility should rest with 
the Cabinet. The plan is one 
after Mr Asquith’s own heart, 
as it avoids a decision, and in- 
spires each one of the debating 
society with the proud hope 
that he is indispensable to the 
eonduct of the war. But in no- 
thing did Mr Asquith show his 
misunderstanding of the art of 
government so plainly as when 
he attempted to hide his dere- 
lictions behind the precedent of 
William Pitt. “Mr Pitt,” said 
he, “when he carried on the 
great war against France more 
than one hundred years ago, 
had, I think, a Cabinet of seven 
or nine, but the exiguity in 
size of that Cabinet did not 
prevent it from committing 
great blunders, and the coun- 
try from suffering from many 
strokes of ill-fortune.” This 
brilliant sally was greeted with 
“laughter” and “hear, hear.” 
We know not whether the 
House laughed with Mr As- 
guith or at him, whether it 
was displaying an honest criti- 
cal faculty or a supreme igno- 
rance, Perhaps Mr Asquith 
thinks that as his Cabinet is 
three times as large as Mr 
Pitt’s, it possesses a threefold 
efficiency. Indeed, he would 
have been wiser to have left 
Mr Pitt out of the question. 
Mr Pitt’s “strokes of ill-for- 
tune” were due to difficulties 
of which Mr Asquith knows 
nothing—an opponent of genius 
and disloyal allies, one of which 
—the gallant Prussia — wit- 
nessed the defeat of an English 
army with sardonic satisfaction 
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and without striking a blow, 
and each of which in turn 
made a separate peace behind 
England’s back. As to Mr 
Pitt’s “great blunders,” we 
know not what they were. 
But this we do know, that so 
long as he governed England 
nothing was lost through 
indecision or inactivity. He 
was incapable of standing 
up before the House of Com- 
mons to admit failure without 
uttering a word of apology or 
giving a single hint of amend- 
ment. None could have brought 
the charge against him which 
Sir Edward Carson has brought 
against Mr Asquith’s debating 
society—that he had no plan, 
no policy, that he was merely 
waiting to see what would turn 
up. Napoleon once said that 
if only he had had such men as 
William Pitt to serve him, he 
would have been master of 
Europe. We do not think that 
the Kaiser yearns for the co- 
operation of Mr Asquith. 
However, the War Couneil is 
appointed, and we can only 
hope that it will display cour- 
ageandenergy. It is composed 
with a nice regard to the claims 
of the foolish thing called Party 
Government, which expired a 
year ago. Two Tories are a 
delicate counterpoise to two 
Radioals, and Mr Asquith holds 
the balance. We should have 
greater faith in the Council’s 
activity if only it were cut 
adrift from the rest of the 
twenty-two. But we must take 
what we can get, and cherish 
the hope that the five civilians, 
who have made themselves 
responsible for the eonduct of 
the war, will yield at every 
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step to the advice of experts, 
The worst is that the supreme 
power is left in the hands of 
Mr Asquith, who is a House of 
Commons man and nothing 
more. In that assembly he 
holds the same sort of ascend- 
ancy that a head boy holds in 
a school, He has been there 
a long time, and the new. 
comers pay him a sort of in- 
voluntary respect. But he is 
not, and never has been, a 
statesman. He has given his 
mind to the management of a 
body which long ago ceased to 
devote itself to the welfare of 
its country. Content if he 
could hold together the disjecta 
membra of a refractory coalition, 
he has forgotten in a flood of 
words the very meaning of 
action. When he won the 
laughter of the House by a 
disparagement of Pitt, he over- 
looked one other advantage 
which that statesman possessed 
over the most adroit politician. 
Pitt never relaxed the discipline 
which it is the first business of 
a Prime Minister to impose 
upon his colleagues. He spoke 
always for his whole Cabinet, 
and he permitted no one to ex- 
press an opinion which was not 
consonant with his own. To 
enforce this necessary discipline 
has always been beyond the 
power of Mr Asquith, whose 
Cabinet has ceased to be an 
organised and corporate whole. 
Its members say what they 
like and think what they like. 
They contradict one another 
freely upon platforms, and 
some of them have their special 
supporters in the press, who 
do not scruple to reveal the 
dissensions and _ bickering 
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which interrupt the deliber- 
ations of what ought to be the 
unanimous Council of the Em- 
pire. We shall win this war, 
and we shall win it in spite of 
obstacles which we have wil- 
fully thrown in our path. The 
price we shail pay for being 
ruled by politicians incapaci- 
tated for governance by ten 
years of intrigue will be heavy 
in men and money. But there 
is one thing at which Mr 
Asquith does stick—at resig- 
nation. And since there is no 
method known to our con- 
stitution of getting rid of him, 
since politicians, who make a 
vast parade of shouldering re- 
sponsibility, are completely ir- 
responsible, and cannot be 
punished for their misdeeds, 
like the. mere soldiers and 
sailors who do the real work 
of defence, the presence of 
Mr Asquith is assured us until 
the end of the war, and we 
must face the future with a 
full consciousness of a serious 
handicap. 

But, while he remains in 
office, and he will quit office 
only at his own pleasure, it 
would be well if he remembered 
always that the business of a 
Prime Minister in time of war 
is not to fail but to succeed. 
Something more is at stake 
than Mr Asquith’s dignity. 
The future happiness of the 
British Empire and of the 
human race is at stake, and 
this happiness cannot be as- 
sured by any man who admits 
the word failure into his 
vocabulary. Upon the record 
of too many enterprises, 
hazarded during the last year, 
are inscribed the words ‘too 


late,’ the natural corollary of 
“wait and see.” We were too 
late in dealing with the Goeben 
and the Breslau. We were too 
late at Coronel, at Antwerp, at 
the Dardanelles. Yet if we 
may believe Mr Asquith and 
Mr Churchill, we have ground 
of disappointment, not of 
shame. Mr Churchill has re- 
tired from active management 
of the war, and his parting 
oration proves how sound was 
his determination to go. He 
made a speech in which he 
said a vast deal about Mr 
Churchill and very little about 
England. He defended his 
“gambles” with an easy 
serenity. ‘“Gambles,” indeed ! 
Pitt preferred the word “se- 
curity,’ and though Pitt was 
neither lawyer nor rhetorician, 
though his style was plain as 
the style of a King’s Speech, 
though he was incapable of 
hedging his statements about 
with “if and when,” or “ unless 
and until,” mere gobbets of legal 
jargon, and not English at all, 
he heard more clearly the call 
of England’s need and Eng- 
land’s grandeur than do his 
talkative and ingenious suc- 
@essors, 

Mr Asquith, in his double 
capacity of lawyer and poli- 
tician, is an expert in pre- 
ambles. He once committed 
himself to the statement that 
the preamble was often the 
most important part of a bill. 
On another occasion, less hap- 
pily inspired, he threw over a 
preamble altogether, though he 
had defined it himself as “a 
debt of honour.” The American 
note, which was presented some 
weeks ago to the British Gov- 
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ernment, gave a practical ad- 
herence to Mr Asquith’s earlier 
Opinion. It is true that it 
turned its preamble into an 
epilogue, but it put into this 
epilogue the statement, worthy 
@ preamble to itself, which all 
will read with the- greatest in- 
terest and amusement. “This 
task of championing neutral 
rights,” says the American 
note, “ which have received the 
sanction of the civilised world, 
against the lawless conduct of 
belligerents arising out of the 
bitterness of the great conflict 
which is now wasting the 
countries of Europe, the United 
States unhesitatingly assumes, 
and to the accomplishment of 
that task it will devote its 
energies, exercising always that 
impartiality which from the 
outbreak of the war it has 
sought to exercise in its re- 
lations with the warring 
nations.” Was there ever a 
more brilliant stroke of humour 
than this? We cannot but 
feel grateful to the United 
States for thus dispersing the 
general gloom with so fine an 
excuse for laughter. The 
United States unhesitatingly 
assumes the task of champion- 
ing neutral rights! Does it 
indeed? Has it so short a 
memory that it has already 
forgotten the sad case of Bel- 
gium? There is a certain con- 
vention, signed some eight 
years since, which has these 
for its two first articles: (1) 
The territory of neutral Powers 
is inviolable. (2) Belligerents 
are forbidden to move across 
the territory of a neutral 
Power troops or convoys, 
either of supplies or muni- 
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tions of war.” On August 4, 
1914, Germany outraged the 
neutrality of Belgium. What 
did the United States do? She 
looked on with indifference, 
while Great Britain took up 
the duty of chastising Germany 
for her wanton breach of inter- 
national honour. What has the 
United States, or indeed any 
other neutral, done since that 
ill-omened day to champion 
neutral rights? Nothing what- 
ever; and now when she is 
minded to send a note to Great 
Britain, the United States 
boasts in an epilogue of the 
task, which she “unhesitatingly 
assumes,” 

Truly there is not an episode 
in the war more disgraceful 
than this attitude of the neutral 
Powers. No less than Germany 
herself are they responsible for 
the complete demolition of in- 
ternational law. They put 
their willing signature to con- 
ventions, and saw these con- 
ventions torn to shreds with- 
out a murmur. We see no 
reason why we should ever 
trust them again or invite 
them to our _ international 
councils, By their own act 
and deed they have made 
themselves outlaws, and if we 
are wise we shall in the fut- 
ure be content to rely upon 
our own strength and the 
strength of our Allies to guard 
our own honour. Had the 
neutrals been serious when 
they plighted their word at 
the Hague, every infraction by 
Germany of international law 
should have affected them as it 
affected the belligerents. The 
neutral countries kept a pro- 
found silence; they raised no 
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hand, they made no protest; 
and now one of them boasts 
that it unhesitatingly assumes 
the task of championing the 
integrity of neutral rights! 
The legal argument of the 
American note will be an- 
swered by lawyers. That is 
their province, and doubtless 
they are at home in it. We 
will merely point out in pass- 
ing that we have done nothing 
that is not sanctioned by Amer- 
ican precedents, allowing al- 
ways for the inevitable changes 
in naval warfare, and that 
American business men by pass- 
ing their merchandise through 
Holland and Scandinavia into 
Germany have made enormous 
fortunes by trading with our 
enemies. That, we should have 
thought, might have satisfied 
them. It is inevitable also, in 
the face of protest, to contrast 
the conduct of Great Britain 
with the conduct of Germany 
towards the United States. We 
have not murdered American 
women and children travelling 
peacefully upon the high seas. 
We have not sunk passenger 
steamers carrying their human 
freight lawfully from port to 
port. We have done no more 
than use our sea-power, as we 
have a right to use it, and have 
prevented our adversaries, 80 
far as is possible, from supply- 
ing themselves with food and 
the munitions of war from 
abroad. Yet the United States 
seems to see no difference be- 
tween the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and the Ancona and our 
putting what check we think 
necessary upon their trade with 
Germany. Mr Wilson must 
settle his domestic affairs as he 
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deems proper. We would only 
remind him that he has hitherto 
done nothing to avenge the 
murder of his citizens, and that 
he gives an impression to the 
world that his countrymen, 
profuse in the shedding of 
blood, are yet niggardly in the 
risking of dollars. 

A well-known American has 
urged us, in excuse, not to pay 
any attention to the American 
Government, because the elec- 
tions are approaching, and be- 
cause the President is merely 
playing the old game of twist- 
ing the lion’s tail. We should 
pay the United States a very 
poor compliment if we took this 
easy view. In this crisis of the 
world’s history they are false to 
themselves and to their fellows 
who listen only to the demands 
of parochial politics. Again, we 
have heard it said a thousand 
times that the United States 
is a young and irresponsible 
country. But surely it is 
growing up by this time, and 
even if it shirks the obvious 
duty of manhood, it should still 
face other nations with a truth- 
ful eye and a full sense of its 
responsibility. Indeed, we re- 
fuse to accept the legend of the 
lion’s tail, and we can hope 
only that our Government, in re- 
plying to the United States, will 
refuse to relax by an inch the 
hold which she has upon the 
life and commerce of Germany. 
When Abraham Lincoln de- 
cided to blockade the Southern 
ports, the cotton-spinners of 
Lancashire acquiesced in his 
decision, though it brought 
them to the verge of starva- 
tion. 

If we have any trouble with 
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the United States it is largely 
our own fault. We have al- 
ways approached it with a 
fantastic delicacy as though it 
were made of glass and would 
shiver at the first impact of 
the truth. The result has been 
that the United States refuses 
to believe in our fortitude. Its 
citizens regard us as an in- 
expert poker-player who will 
never call their bluff. Such 
a manifest misunderstanding is 
bad for us and is bad for the 
United States. We should 
better respect the Americans, 
and they would better respect 
us, if we treated them with the 
same firmness with which we 
have been wont to treat our 
nearer neighbours. No man is 
deceived by a pretense of ill- 
deserved flattery; all that is 
wanted is the candour on our 
side which has ever been 
denied, and there would be far 
fewer disputes, a more genu- 
ine friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States 
than at present. We regret 
that the United States has 
neglected its duty as a neu- 
tral— that, in fact, it has 
hesitated to assume the task 
of championing the integrity 
of neutral rights; we regret 
that it has permitted Germany 
so grossly to lower its prestige, 
that after the war it will seem 
rather a rich than a great 
nation. But we see no reason 
why our good relations should 
be disturbed, so long as we may 
regard the Americans as men 
who can look upon facts without 
flinching, and who are not so 
sternly set upon the dollar-hunt 
that they are blind to the dan- 
ger in which a German victory 
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would involve them. We are 
told by the American press that 
the vast majority of American 
citizens does not understand 
that the Allies are fighting their 
battle also. We can hardly be. 
lieve them thus short-sighted, 
Politics is as the breath of 
their life, and of what use igs 
politics if it do not show them, 
even after a long experience 
of Bernstorff and his assassins 
and incendiaries, whither a Ger- 
man triumph would lead them? 

One of our many sentiment- 
alists has been adjuring us to 
take the Germans again to our 
hearts and our homes when 
the war is over. For our part, 
we have never, even in the 
heyday of our slumber, kept 
a place for a Hun at our 
fireside. And we see no reason 
why we should abandon a well- 
grounded prejudice when our 
policy of exclusion has proved 
just and right. Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners, 
and England will gain no 
good purpose if she again, in 
a spirit of weak compromise, 
encourages the society of male- 
factors. Germany is a law 
unto herself: she prefers to 
live in an atmosphere of per- 
verse, unbridled arrogance, and 
we can only hope that, when 
peace is signed, we shall make 
no attempt to disturb her 
solitude. 

By some it has been said 
in excuse of the Germans that 
pride and insolence have re- 
cently debauched them, that 
they who in 1870 were hu- 
mane soldiers are now raven- 
ing monsters. They were in 
1870 precisely what they are 
to-day. The ill deeds which 
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they did against the French 
five-and-forty years ago have 
been duly set forth in the 
pages of this Magazine; the 
record stands imperishable in 
the blue-books of France; and 
no more need be said at 
present. Neither nations nor 
men become base suddenly, 
and we shall be justified, by 
a bitter experience of the 
past, if henceforth we exclude 
the Germans from our markets 
as from our life. For many 
centuries our simplicity, the 
child of ignorance and in- 
trigue, has been imposed 
upon by the Germans. That 
designing policy of peaceful 
penetration—a policy which 
makes war in time of peace 
under the cloak of commerce 
and friendship—is as old as 
Germany itself. If any still 
entertain doubts upon the 
injury done us from the be- 
ginning by the German mer- 
chants, let them read Mr Ian 
Colvin’s admirable treatise, 
‘The Germans in England’ 
(‘National Review’ Office). 
Mr Colvin tells a story of 
greed and encroachment which 
can neither be palliated nor 
gainsaid. The Germans have 
always been our enemies; we 
have always been their dupes; 
and this war will not have 
been fought in vain if an 
end be put once and for al- 
ways to the sly and dangerous 
domination of our natural 
foes. 

It has ever been a sign of 
the English vanity that we 
have suffered foreigners gladly. 
With a kind of pride we have 
pointed to the injury we have 
done our own folk by conferring 
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handsome privileges upon the 
alien. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. English citizens were 
severely punished for attempt- 
ing to hold their own against 
a mob of strangers, and it 
agrees with Shakespeare’s gen- 
uinely English temper that he 
should have contributed to a 
half - forgotten play, “Sir 
Thomas More,” the scene in 
which are set forth the woes 
which the people of London 
suffered at the hands of 
strangers, and the passion 
wherewith that people pro- 
tected itself against outrage. 
For the rest we earnestly com- 
mend Mr Colvin’s book to our 
readers. He has followed with 
sureness and foresight an un- 
trodden path, and he has 
reached the goal of his argu- 
ment with a success which all 
will admire. For many years 
it was the famous Hanseatic 
League which controlled the 
commerce and finance of 
Europe. It worked in secret 
and for its own ends. England 
favoured it far above the 
leagues of other nations, and for 
its sake neglected the interests 
of her own folk. From time 
to time the danger was per- 
ceived and then forgotten. 
Matthew Paris was among 
those who did not leave the 
poor, fleeced Englishmen with- 
out a warning. “ England,” 
said he, ‘‘ was a vineyard with- 
out wall or watchman, open to 
the pillage of every vagrant.” 
At any rate it was never closed 
to that mysterious league of 
commerce, which existed whol- 
ly and solely to push its own 
trade. Now and again there 


arose men, able and willing to 
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withstand the plots of the 
German traders. Simon de 
Montfort and Warwick the 
King-maker did what they 
could, each in his time, for the 
security of England. But the 
cunning of the Hun still pre- 
vailed, as it has prevailed in 
our own day, to the detriment 
and dishonour of many a de- 
luded nation. The great com- 
pany of our Merchant Ad- 
venturers worked for the 
safety of their guilds and our 
Empire, and worked too often 
in vain. In 1474 the ambas- 
sadors of Dantzig obtained such 
terms at Utrecht that their 
boast—“ we have made an end 
of England”’—seemed to be 
justified. Thus with varying 
fortune the Hanseatic League 
did its best to control the trade 
of England, until Elizabeth, al- 
ways English at heart and 
well-advised, brought their 
plots to nothing. In 1597 the 
Augsburg Decree banished all 
English merchants from the 
Empire. Elizabeth’s reply 
was immediate and conclusive. 
“We have thought it agree- 
able to our honour in the 
meantime to command all such 
as are here within our realm, 
appertaining to .the Hanse 
towns, situate in the Empire 
to depart out of our Dominions, 
charging them by the four-and- 
twentieth day of this month 
they do depart out of this 
realm . .. witness ourself at 
Westminster, the thirteenth of 
January, in the fortieth year 
of our reign.” The rest is told 
with a pathos, which proves 
how profound their loss was 
felt by the Germans themselves. 
“On the 4th August 1598 ”— 
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thus runs the report—“ we at 
last, because it could never be 
otherwise, with gloom in our 
hearts, the Alderman Langer. 
man in front and we others 
after him, went out of the door, 
and the door was shut behind 
us; also we did not want there 
to pass the night. May God 
have compassion.” 

Thus ended for a while the 
dominion in our midst of Ger- 
man trade. But the Germans 
are a patient race, and patiently 
they awaited the day of their 
return, For many a long year 
the policy of Free Trade, a 
blind, unthinking reverenee for 
the name of Cobden, have given 
them back all the privileges 
which Elizabeth’s wisdom de- 
nied them. In the sacred name 
of cheapness we have allowed 
them to dump upon us what- 
ever rubble they thought we 
would accept for merchandise, 
Our ports have been open to 
them; theirs have been closed 
to us; and they smiled no 
doubt as they saw us accom- 
plices in the prosperity, which 
they have turned to good ac- 
count in war. But the day of 
their commercial supremacy is, 
we hope, at an end. Hence- 
forth we shall not chatter of 
“home and homeliness” for 
others. We shall be once more 
at home in our own land, the 
masters in our own rifled 
houses. For one thing, the 
last year has proved irrevocably 
that the Germans are not 
capable of an equal friendship, 
and that ever after they must 
find their profit, where alone 
they will find their friends, 
within the borders of their 
fatherland. 
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curious and unusual kind. .It is a book of very wide appeal, as well as of profound 
interest. Abundantly illustrated. 

Price, $5.00 net, carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 








Miss Wharton has added a fine volume to her long series of studies of 
foreign parts. This book makes a special appeal to the patriotic American, par- 
ticularly as she shows a catholic taste in her selection of ancestral homes to be 
visited and described. She opens a new realm of interest to the tourist in England, 
the antiquarian, the genealogist and all others interested in American history. 
An entertaining book of real interest. 


Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra 


My Year of the Great War By Frederick Palmer 


Mr. Palmer was, for a long time, the only American war correspondent to 
go to the British Headquarters in France. He has thus enjoyed unequalled oppor- 
tunities of observation and for acquired accurate knowledge at first hand. He not 
only had wonderful opportunities, but he made splendid use of them, and this 
notable book is the result. He takes the reader directly to the front. A splendid 
book in every way, and one of compelling interest. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Price, $1.50 net, carriage extra 


\Under the Red Cross Flag at Home and Abroad 
By Mabel T. Boardman 


This is the history of the American Red Cross—a book of deep interest to 
all Americans. ‘The Association and Miss Boardman. have been inseparably con- 
nected for many years, and her story is one of fascinating human interest to all 
who feel a bond of sympathy with those who suffer. This is the only complete 
historical work upon the subject, and no one is better fitted to present the facts 
than the author. 

Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra J. B. Lippincott Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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By the Right Hon: W. F. Bailey, ORR 
(2) The Serbian Soldier in Action By E. Hilton Young, R.N.V.R., MB 
The Morale of the French Soldier By General Bertha? 
Women and the Reconstruction of Industry By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, My 
Problems for a European Congress By Frederick Harriggg | 
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A Visit to the Grand Fleet By Archibald Hamp 
Efficiency and Numbers By Auditor Tanti 
Polish Memories By the Right Hon. W. F. Bailey, CBE 


Pictures from Gallipoli By Sydney A. Mose 
Roumania’s Attitude and Position By Politioig:... 
Possibilities of the Large Airship By A. J. Liversedge 
ineering and Scientific Aspects of the War: II. By John B. C. Kershag, - 
Outlines for a Permanent Peace By Charles Stewag ~ 
American Politics and the American Note By James Davenport Whelplag: 
National Cadet Corps as the Basis of Our Future Army ita 


By the Rev. Thomas Hann 
History of the War. With Maps. 


The Contemporary Review 


The War, To-day and To-morrow 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, At 
Greece and the A’:ies By Dr. E. J. Dilla ° 
Sources and Methods of Paying for the War By Prof. A. C. Pigit , 

The American Congress and the Export of War Munitions _By Lindsay Rog 


Vodka Prohibition and Russian Peasant Life By Prof. J. Y. Sienpermy, D. & 


The Problem of Economy By ‘‘Pol 
The Geological Factors Affecting the Strategy of the War oe 
By Prof. J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., F.R 


Women’s Industry During and After the War By Miss N. Adler, LCM 


Price, 40 Cents Each; for Canada, 45 Cents Each 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street . . New York 








